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Che King. 


Loud voice the land hath utter’d forth, 
Phan e wed Bee faithful north ; 

r rejoice, our mountains 
Our seiedins sont Sieth.& Weeoliiag’? 


Our strong 


abodes and castles see 


The glory of our loyalty. 


Tue people of Scotland, we well re- 
member, for the feeling was univer- 
sal, envied Ireland, when, a year ago, 


WorpsworrTs. 


the King was hailed with such enthu- wild 


rps oy en ihdhed ia ha With. 
envy was , some 
slight shade of an ffended pride ; but 
there was nothing little or paltry in 
the whole feeling ; on the contrary, if 
was generous and just, and such as be- 
came the spirit of a bold, free, and an- 
cient nation. It seemed to us, at first, 
as if our King had sailed away from 
us in fi ess or disparagement 
of our claims ; and we thought with- 
in ourselves, why does he not come to 
his owm Palace of Holyrood, and shew 


sense, for which it is said we are 
tion remarkable, soon. correct- 
im om; and we all felt 
time would come, and that 
we should have occasion 


and strangely united in one passion of. 
devoted attachment to their King. 
Wounds that had long been bleeding 
were then for a while staunched, or 
eect of Loyal te rin’ dean 
répture, Erin 
ed to her green bosom the Monarch of 
the Isles. Fagen oe 
turbed in ysiognomy of 
le, there! wa, and long had 
> i , something dis— 
eautbod fn thule aoethe To many, their 
enthusiasm. seemed 


rageous, and unna’ hei 
fing taed better, and the 
feeli be ag an whole demean- 
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ebullition of momentary » No 
strong passion can ever utterly pass 
away, except by the power of re. 
morse. But here there was nothin 
to be ashamed of—nothing of which 
to repent. A storm of loyal emotion 
swept over the land ; and no doubt it 
carried off foulness and darkness from 
many a rebel’s heart, not only lend- 
dig light and room for - worthier 
feelings; but also inspiring the feel- 
ings themselves, and giving them 
thoughts on which to feed and live. 
What substantial benefit has the King’s 
Visit conferred on Ireland?) We an- 
swer; there are evils there which the 
King’s Visit was never expected to 
ure». But if that visit opened the 
hearts of all the population to.a genial 
and general joy—if they vowed then, 
andhave since, in many instances, pro- 
ved that. their vaws were not em 
words, to moderate the violence of 
those feelings, which, sprung as 
are so deep a source, de- 
serve a better and a nobler name—if, 
when looking on the face ef their King 
smiling graciously wry them, they 
felt repaid by the jeyful of their 
own, loyalty for the bleod shed to ce- 
ment his throne—if a strong and life- 
supporting pride in their national cha- 
racter, with all its powerful imperfee- 
tions and glorious defects, has been 
cherished by the voice of the t 
Monarch on earth, who was elated to 
declare, that he was. “in part and 
an Irishman”—if even- such ef- 
fects as these have-been so produced, 
the King’s o— to oe an in- 
essing to t country. 
Tp what.extent such effects have been 
produced, nobody is yet entitled to give 
am opinion from what is audible-or vi- 
gible. But we know that the. Royal 
Visit was eminently fitted to ace 
them widely over such a We 
know that the people did at that time 
lay-open their hearts to reeeive. such 
influence—we know what hearts they 
have—and therefore we believe that 
the harvest will be rich, nee 
thered in.peace. Of all nations of the 
earth, the Irish: have perhaps most 
feeling and fancy—these powers seem 
native and indigenous in Ireland—and 
pith and moment 
than a visit from a King, have excited 
them lasting for good or for evil, 
and made them traceable in lines of 
light, or of blood, down the long page 
-their nation’s history. 32° 





i now by 

consideration of the very different cir- 

_camstances in which we, as a people, 
have for some centuries been ‘placed. 
Seotland has long been a calm, quiet, 
happy, and improving country. We 
are strong in our deep and placid do- 
mestic affections, the stream of which 
flows undisturbedly on—in our sound, 
plain, hearty, honest, good, common, 
Sy an'taetligeace’of pedingee high 
in an inetlligence aps a hig 
order than was ever badiee general 
among all ranks—in the light of a to the whole world ‘by the people ‘of 
know strictly practical, yet not Scotland.’ ogous 
found unfriendly either to feeling or - A nation so enlightened and so hap+ 
po hae per pride of an edu- py is not easily excited toany outward 

i emonstration of feeling. That is. 
keeps to its own sphere i the habit of our hearts. Our people 
~in a morality that is frequently even i 
austere, and in a religion that is al- 
ways simple, solemn, and sublime.— 
We do not fear to say, that such is 
our National Character. A loftier and 
&- wiser pedple are not to be found 
now upon the earth, nor do the re- 
cords of any such survive. Scotland 
has been a country favoured by thie 
Almighty Providence. Seldom now do 
i the bosom of her 
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and clutching, as they sink 
or at every mad enjoyment and 
perilous pleasure, aware in their high- 
est exultation of its coming overthrow, 
and comforted in their lowest 


if 


: 
x 
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ESept. 
son, or in-the council-chamber of the 
oppressor, we now guard, in times of to- 
leration, by a reverent spirit that owns 
no other mode of worship than solemn 
meditation and humility in the pre- 
sence of God, That spirit of unosten- 
tatious, Agena a and amare simpli- 

ity, ly into the. concerns 
feon — ee : The influence of 
the Sabbath is not confined to that one 


. The peasantry of Scot- 
ion ny other days of rest. But 


their Saturday night is of itself a mild- 
er Sabbath ; and all the week through, 
the mind of the people feels that work- . 
ing hours.are gently receding from one 
kirk-day and advancing to another. 
When the “‘ big-ha’-Bible” is.shut by 
the hand, its pages are keptopen before 
ter heart. Its. one are anomn to 
oung and old. They carry 
in their memories oie when they 
know it not; and there are thoughts 
of as frequentrecurrence, and far 
er import, arising in the heart of 
lonely labourer, from that book, than 


or history 

fromy the noblest 

of which, indeed, it ‘never can be 
ivided), when, not “ in.glory and in 
joy,” but in contentment and peace, he 


48 
+* Following his plough upon the mountain- 
~¢ side.” 


Those high and solemn thoughts—of 
himself as an immortal being—of his 
God as a Judge—of his country as the 
scene of his toils, preparative tor hea- 
- ven, will not-easily yield to any other 
on any day, but not at all on the Sab- 
bath: This we all witnessed, when 
the King, who, the day before, was 
hailed from the Palace to the Citadel 
with suecessive storms ef rising joy 
from his faithful and devoted subjects, 
passed through them on the Lord’s 
Day to the place of worship, all stand- 
- ing with heads uncovered, silent and 
loitnnantine heard but a kind and 
whisper, invoking blessings on 
is head at the Throne of Mercy, at 
whose feet he and they were going to 
bow down together,—for there is no 

distinction of persons before God. 
Happy, contented, and proud of 
our country, we therefore, as a Peo~ 
, had no boon to beseech from. the 

al Hand. He did not comeam 

us to force us, by his jousness 


against 
i > hile hat 
benignity = fae aw. w. : 





and-to the future we looked forward 
with perfect confidence, derived from 
a thorough knowledge of our progres- 
sive prosperity, kno e, and science. 
We prayed, therefore, that our King 
might come not to make us happier, 
but to see how happy we were—that 
he might with his own eyes behold the 
placid aspect of a who were 
grateful to God for the rank they held 
among the nations—whod knew. their 
own worth—and, knowing it, felt that 
they had a King of whom proud Scot~- 
land might. be » and to support 
whose throne they would bring hands 
y mays § the labours of a life of free- 
dom, hearts fearless of man in the 
fear of God. 
When, therefore, it was known eer- 
tainly that the King was come to Seot- 
land, Scotland. all her hills. re- 
joiced. There was no need to tell‘ber 


Sua 


_ ed in its pomp over the most 


of his empire. We-deserve 
for such feelings ; for they 


come up from the pride of our hearts, 


and, thinking on our country, we 


what to feel, or how to behave. It i 


was natural, indeed, that some of her 
many men of genius should try to ex- 
press some of those emotions experi- 
enced by all men who had hearts, And 
they did so.. But under the’ strong 


wer of present. passion, genius is . 


‘down to the level of ordinary 

ight. There is am intensity of 
homely human feeling that will not 
give itself vent in measared words ;and 
which, bursting forth from the eyes, 
and lips, and gestures, according as the 
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7 [Sept 
lower as‘by the higher orders, while 
to an eye: that knew how to look on 
it, the whole was amalgamated ‘by ‘a 
spirit of respectful attachment and 
pride. To those who had not leisure 
or inclination to study in detail, the 
whole mass together was animating, 
beautiful, and magnificent. 

- The Kin ~ not arrive for some 
days after he had been expected, so 
that the spirit'of friendship, as’ well 


‘steps,’ as: loyalty, had’ time to be breathed 


into, and ‘to’ circulate through the 


’ Joyal assemblage. Friends from: the 


Most distant parts of the kingdom re- 
eognised’each other ; a constant greet- 
ing and grasping of hands was seen 
on the streets ; there was a feast, or a 
festival, ora rehearsal, in every house ; 


' and;there’could not be a better pre- 


tion of heart, mind, and soul, for 
the- reception of a King; than the 
joyous, exhilarating, and unrestrained 


' Intereourse of friendship and social 


glee, that now-prevailed among so 
many of his ts. 

-- Soon-as the "s vessel was seen 
in-the Frith, it was felt that he was in 


- Scotland. Many thousand _ were 


fixed upon ‘it from the » and 


' from many @ lofty range of building 


whose windows, unthought of in 
that aerial wilderness of the‘ ‘Old 
Town,” ee one — all of 
y en pros= 

in the -world.. - All the signals 
‘published over the city, by 

to be instruct- 


that the King was not-to: land--end 
in a few seconds his resolution was 


- known to three hundred thousand peo- 


All felt that: his resobution ‘was 
right—and there was but one wish— 
one prayer, among all the vast multi- 


the tude, that to-morrow’s sun would come 


forth like a giant from the sea, and-do 
justice to Edina; the city of 
with her Castle and her diffs, and her 
i Hill, and the Mountairof the 
old heroic British King.’ - 
Never was there a bolder; brighter, 


were theres more beautiful day, than that “'to- 


morrow.” - The high blue arch of 
heaven yirdled the city, with here and 
there-a palace-like pile of clouds— 
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and to renew the glory 


The King. 


gra- 
her old wild 


ni 
rH 


without intermission, + a a the clouds, and their e 
now abo 
‘for our E 
she couldJove bein 
beheld him beneath 
To ‘ha 


a Sccaetion 


as it looked up to 


smiled 
The Castle told, in a voice 


of thunder, that the King was inhis by:the:sea. 


inte 
dard, and 

h 

is i 


was a strong, 
in ere 

and tow 

ty multitude 


23 


begun on the: 
well 


; and the shout of 
ing, 


him in London would have 


told that Scotland con- great 


slowly proceeded th 
fooce 44 


his: devoted subjects to 


Palace of ‘Hol: 


Ea 


river of sound, till Scotland’s fire whenever the 


, and that in afew minutes his proach 
Soutincentinedhat Scotland. of the 


th, that was: to be 
awakened from the dull 
It is not very 
= Kies, 
own 
own earth. 'Thén, 
that he was our Ki 


was still 2 


i 


tained her King 
tulation had now- 
of Lei 

miles of 


Another gun 


santenanc 


Mt f 
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“ees terribles chevaue -grix;” while 
many of their swords'now'shone in the 
Ho~ sum, that, on theday of Waterloo, had 

their radiance in: bleed. 


out with spirit and: animation—their 
—— ry oe their 

ws cutting the sky—lightly walked 
the archers alongside of their King—~ 
and: gave a pi andairy beauty 
to the massive charaeter 


forth a joyful shout, loud and 
. the Hing-went slowly by—and' 
seemed a pleasant woniler and admi- 
» Yation in his conntenanee, at the sight 
and sound of this sundden.and unsus- 
a life and Joyalty. 
ust 


then a nobléman with him poi 
ed to Holyrood—the Hi malades 
| evident emotion om the venerable 
Pile—the Procession descended the 


trum- hill, and drew up before the gates. 


‘The King entered the Palace of his 
» j&mcestors: tothe thunder of cannon 
from: the Castle. and Arthur's. Seat, 
that. shook the walls from turret: to 
foundati 


; + Bhe enthusiasm of this.enspicieus 
day-had its causes deepsin: the ¢harac- 
. terand situation of the country; and, 
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Pp to the Castle, 
with the Regalia borne before him.in 
state. It was-delightful to observe the 
feeling that prevailed during that Pro- 
gress. The greatest part of the mul- 
titude had witnessed the Landing. or 
the Entrance, and therefore the cha- 
racter of the whole Scene was calmer 
and more collected. .It was not so 
tumultuously joyful as on the first 
great day, but gladness, cheerfulness, 
pleasure, and joy; animated the whole 


street from the Palace to the Castle.: 


The inhabitants were now assembled 


to see their King moving throughout. 


the whole extent of their City, along 
that. picturesque glen of ancient 
edifices, that in days of old had be- 
held many a royal procession. It seem- 
ed as if-our King had indeed fixed 
his Court at Holyrood, and was ma- 
- himself: familiarly acquainted 
with the glories of his metropolis. His 


subjects now hailed him from the win-: 


dows of their dwellings ; aud the fair 
daughters: of Scotland, conspicuous 
there, and on platforms and balconies, 
gazed down upon the chariot of the 

King, from stations immediately above 
- the level of that long ascending street, 
up almost to the sky. Nothing 
could be more i ly and splend- 
idly beautiful as a spectacle ; and per- 
haps’ the very 
of: a doubtful day long struggling in- 
effectually against rainy clouds, was 


not without its favourable effect on the: 


strange character. of the scene. A few 
glimpses of sunlight now and thenbroke 
out, and these the multitude seized on 
to brighten up suddenly into joyful 
exhilaration—so that when the King, 


almost unhoped for, at last appeared, : 


nothing could be grander than the in- 


stantaneousdiffusion of that unexpect-. 


ed joy. ‘The procession wore this day 


more of a warlike air, and nobly a-: 


scended the° Castle-hill, to shouts 
blended with wild military music, and 
searcely overcome by the thunder of 
the cannon. 
the ‘Procession had arranged itself 
on’ the* Castle-Hill, the King ap- 
peared on the half-moon ‘battery—his 
figure distinct against the sky—and, 
waving his Hat three times round his 
head; was answered by a shout whose 
echoes were heard froma Salisbury cliff, 

the mist ‘that shrouded, but 
net? y hid’ from his view, 
- Vows Mah. © si 


The King.’ 
cent scene there was, akin to that of his - 
Entrance—his 


dulness ‘and dimness: 


In a few minutes after: 


the: 


261: 
widely-confused' magnificence of . the : 


a F 

e shall not, however, attempt nowto 

give a narrative ofall our gracious Mo- 

narch’s appearances among his people. 

We have been desirous merely to give- 
those who were not present during any 

time of the Royal Visit some slight idea’ 
of the beauty arid grandeur of the 

scene wherever the King shewed him. 
self to his subjects, and the little we: 
have now said may perhaps suffice for 

that purpose. 

All Scotland felt that the affection 
of all ranks was increasing and deep- 
ening towards the King every day ; and. 
that he left his ancient kingdom with- 
regret, he delicately declared by the 
mode of his departure. He paid a vi- 
sit to the superb mansion of one of our. 
most distinguished nobleman, Lord. 
Hopeton, and thence embarking, it 
may be said, privately, on board his 
yacht, sailed away, carrying with him 
the blessings of all his admiring and 
devoted subjects. 

Itis not possible to reflect on what we 
witnessed, without expressing, in a few, 
most inadequate words, the delighted 
pride which we, in common with all 
our countrymen, felt in the whole con- 
duct of our King. It was manifest to 
us all, that he deeply enjoyed his 


heartfelt reception by peer and: pea-~ 


sant, and .that our expression of our 
sentiments was such as elevated our 
nation in his eyes. It is’ not-impros 
bable that ‘he had thought us a graver; 
perhaps a colder people than he found | 
us to be ; but he saw, that although 
our feclings lie deep, great occasions 
ean bring them up in a gushing over 
flow. ‘True it is, that we are; ‘and 
have ever been, a loyal people; and 
that we would have given: a kind-wel< 
come to him who was our King,’ even. 
if we had. had. no great admiration or: 
love of his personal characters it 
would have been the duty of good'sub-. 
jects, living under such a limited» and> 
tempered monarchy as ours, tovhave- 
done’so, and that duty would -have 
been strictly performed. But far other, : 
indeed, was our i ioned: welcome: 
te George the Fourth. In lim we 
beheld the man whom it was:pleasant’ 
tolove. Living ourselves remote:from® 
splendid ¢ircle that revolves round the: 
throne and the scat of empire, weasa: 
people cannot be 3 
é- ? 2 





such fineness of tact and such nice- 
ness of discrimination of princely.and. 
yee “wnt as our Southern bre- 
thren. .We ought not to pretend to it. 
But even ‘in our simpler and unadorn- 
ed lifes, we: all: imagine to ourselves 
pictures of what may be expected of 
the-port: and. demeanour of .a King. 
Daajnty sand periapeitisa higher od 
$ it‘is ahigher 
_ Iméreperfect model that we thus set be~ 
fore us; than is always presented to the 
minds*of those who have been more 
familiar-in their real life with the great 
ones, of the earth. We are. courtiers 
inm-scenes.of our own imagination ; 
cam contemplate the Monarch of 
such ‘Royal Palaces as we then create, 
without any of that humiliating, or, 
at least, humbling sense‘of great infe~ 
riority and:distance, whieh, dn 
very noblenatures, often unilulya 
the mind of the subject in intercourse 
with his King. Actordingly, when our 
King indeed came among. us, we tried 
him, unconsciously, and witheutarro= 
intention, by avery lofty standard. 


(leitab is aire: 


reality, we have pride and: indepen- 

dence of character enough eve 
‘enced disapyoi vahdhiihenel 

at least to: have expressed it. But om 


done even justice to the living man. In 
him-we ‘noble union of dignity 
end:-condescension ; and that: 
effability, of which the proudest Peer 

/ to. receive 2 passing smile, 
sank into the hearts of in hum. 
died 


Phe King: 


CSept. 
and. doubt which it is not: 
unnatural for the poor and abseureman 
te feel, as.to the value which he and 
his: compeers: might. bear in the esti- 
mation of their Monarch. Im ions 
that will endure unimpaired through 
life, have ‘been ,received from a mo- 
ment’sglance.of their gracious King, as 
he was passing by like a father among 
his children; and thenceforth, they will 
at the word. King. recall many .prond 
and lofty recollections of a scene that 
was indeed quickly by, but that awa- 
kened;:while it lasted, so many of the 
neblest:and best emotions of their na- 


ture, 

Bat although the great mass of our 
population could judge, from; what. 
they sew, only.of our Monarch’s gra~ 
cious and benign demeanour—and that 
was of itself much—yet, his. presence 
among them: in the Capital of their 
Country, epened and expanded their 
souls and hearts to judge rightly _ 


Biud 


more free the country, the | 
licence ; and-in: Britain ithas, without 
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insiguations with whichdisaf. 
ection. assails ys and > the:low 
malignan ight to seatter. against 
the high. We saw at. once, im the 
clearness of our loyal love, that; whe- 
ther tried as'a-mav or as a King,’ he 
was worthy to sit on the British throne, 
andto reiga over a nation of free 


Had this not been’ his Character, -it 
is'tiot conceivable that’ :such:.a nation 
as ours would have so rejoiced im his 

i Had there been any shade 
of meanness or cowardice in his na~< 
ture, would we have hailed with rap-. 
ture his entrance into a Palace enno- 
bled ‘by so many fearless and: vieto- 
rious Kings ?. But we knew he ‘was. 
sprung from @ brave race,—and that 
his heart never quailed, when falling 
thrones *seemed to ‘give a prophetic 
warning that his crown might be-reft: 
from his brow, and trampled under 
foreign feet. Had:there been anything: 
unkipgly. in his character, it would 
not have been veiled, but emblazoned 
by that — swe me felt, 
in toot i 


and ‘a scorn. ' The 
time has now come, when kings are pla- 
ced before the tribunal of their people's 
hearts—not in such 2 country as ours, 
at/least, to be hardly tried ; but the 


The Kings 


and willbe repelled with indignation 
and scorn. Hospitality is one of our 
native virtues: But hospitality:to our 
King embraces every feeling that con- 
stitutes our glory; to forget any one 
of these, would be our whole people's 
utter disgrace.:While he was with us, 
aminsult, however slight, to his 
person; wonld, have. been punched 
with sudden and signal severity,fer it 
would have sbeen. felt to violate the 
=a of the nannies wer tes and 
wo ve j against the strings 
of the nation’s heart.. Now that hess 
gone, what is the difference? We are. 
not a frivolous people, the:slave of our 
rs yh rman. and shal- 

ions. t we feely: we feel 
Fe nace the impression, is for ever 
retained.’:Our King is as — —— 
our protection how, as when in ; 
rood, and his person is eneircled in 
by: the spirits af, 


with which we at all times meet.the 
inmates of our own dwelling. . 

not such feelings; which man yieldé te 
man in the world’s casual intercourse, 


ing who stands that trial, and comes 1 


ennobled: in his people’s eyes, 
must - ous, and possess 


pe Be noblest qualities of the. 
possess 


- the 
character. That our King does 
‘them in himself and by inhe- 
Yitance, is the rejoicing judgment of 
all the bestand wisest minds—high and 


he has seen’so proud and ha 
Lesa people’s love. - Scotland: has 


LE 


herself . with: un« 
affection the of the 


Illustrious Stranger—now a stranger i 


inst him will 
heart that loves him, 


wished to forget, when: we 

our great Guest. Of his own 
he-eame among us, and all we 
all we: needed, was his gracious 


would seem to imply, that the setiti- 
ment takes its rise among feelings and 
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sy oft and more vital than 

of almost any other people. 
ted ik if We had 4 terti 

interest ‘it the’ toyal race, distinct’ from 

‘considerations, distinct from 

ah coke ration’ with ‘regard ‘to the 

é kingly office, ‘i 4 com- 

by 80) on graduate ‘ad ‘that 

‘anid also distinct from 

al theories, or even récard 

pull ‘qualities;” ‘which of 

Would’ ‘comifhand the ho- 

br of sapien ésteein.’ Phe Scot- 

partakés of the ‘nature of 

the’ 'do ode ‘ties }' ih its higher sen- 

timfients, ‘it is Somethin akin’ to filial 

reverence, and in its familiar’, to fra- 

terial “affection. “It “was a retmatk- 

able’ edged that ‘in ‘the late 

. “‘the™ Crown divided’ thé 

ate enthiisiasm of the people 

with the py ‘persotiage. “Tt was 

‘ag ‘the’ type und’ memorial ‘of 

their forefathers ‘herdism,’ and reve- 

rented 2s the visible’ syribol of ‘that 

ial itidependetice” which ‘is the 

of’ the’ people oa the theme’ of 

ir Bards. touth what ages of 

and da ratte fom an unknown 


‘antiquity, Has yon 
tin aaa be been we Hey rallying 


‘tanto bret , to patridtism, and hie- 
Many 2 ro rT line Kad in ‘the 
nex tinguished, and 

at. was "established whee 

ee Pion has since been overturn- 

edt guered. Scotland, alive among 
the i s, maintains her repality 7 

‘the merits Of ‘a’ 'singu 4 

tune Ter Mot ia erown still adorns ‘the 
‘of her prithéval lite of Kin A 
therefore; surprising, ‘that the 

ith which the people received 

vr Wis something more aw-. 

nse that ‘mére political re- 

spect for'him iis’ the thief magistrate, 

and ‘the’ head ‘ofa victorious’ 
pt 2’ He was received, in fact; 'as’a 
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out affectation, have ritvens “In Mano- 
ver, it is true; ‘he is conisidered by ‘the 
Germans as ‘come; too, of their stock’; 
but there is’ a wide difference between 
clatinish affection‘and feudal allegiatice, 
as wide as the ‘difference’ between the 
formality ‘of Handverian’ homage, and 
the nataral enthusiasm, tinictured with 
superstitious awe, ‘of thesons of the 
mist and’ the heath. 

If' such “be’ the nature’ of Scottish 
loyalty, ‘the King’s ‘Visit to ‘this’ his 
ancient kingdom will never be forgot- 
ten; nor wilt its effect be hidden from 
the tiost tndiscerning eyes. Ours is not 
anumerous, but it is an ots Nostry- 
TY, and names are'there that’ awaken 
thotchts of every thing high ‘aitd chi- 
valrous in the history of a warlike peo- 
ple. They are’ not degenerated’ from 
their sires, although their spiendour 
is, in ‘some’ measure, sunk in that' of 
the Nobles of a greater country. But 
to them all it must have been a proud, 
and to wiany a glorious thing, indedd, 
once more to sée their King i in Holy- 
rood, '“* the centre of their glittering 
ring: > ‘The old spitit of the irom times 
must have breathed into their hearts, 
and they must have called to mina'the 
déeds of ' their ‘stérfr ‘heroic ancéstors, 
when once more’ gitthered together in 
splendour ‘and ‘iY state. : The’ power 
those’ ancestors once possessed, ‘to’ awe 
and fo control,’ is now ‘in happier 
times used only “ to mitigate-and’as- 
stage ;” but it was ‘right that’ they; 'in 
whose véiris was the oldest and ‘best 
blood of Scotland,’ should have an 
opportunity to stand together in‘ all 
their hereditary honours, in presence 
of their ‘hereditary King.’ Seotland 
has always had reason to be proud of 
her Nobility, in the council, and im‘ the 
camp. ‘And when all that) ‘nobility, 
root, stém, and’ branch, was ‘collected 
once ‘more in Holyrotdy the people 
felt proud of the representatives of the 
“high Lords and ‘mighty Barls” ‘of 
old; and they; so united, must'also 
have felt the true’ pride anil dignity:of 
théir birth, which consists in’ ewphold- 
ing’ the dlory. and independence -of 
their native’ land! “Dhe‘ people felt vi- 
sible pride im the eplendid assembl 
of their Nobles.”°They saw some in 
whose line ‘has been ‘mixed. even the 
blood ‘of Kings 5and as the ‘Crown, 
the Sceptre, and: the’ Sword, were 
borne ‘dlong by ‘those’ in whose house 
resided such noble rights, a peter a 
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bore. witness to-the power over the 
minds of men-that resides within the 
shadow of a proud antiquity. 

The GENTRY OPSCOTLAND are, ma- 
ny of them, allied:to noble blood, and 
many moreinherit names distinguished 
in the history of their country through 
countless generations. On this. occa- 
sion they, too, rallied well round their 
King. ‘To them belongs the soil of 
Scotland. Were. they to degenerate, 
the country would be lost. But they 
are all-sound at the core, now as ey 
have ever been ; a prodigious strengt 
to.a nation, who, with it, are uncon- 
querable by foreign. or domestic foes. 
With. them all, Loyalty is an inheri- 
tance of their house ; and the Tenan- 
try of Scotland were proud to know, 
that the proprietors.of every) great 
estate went to. do homage to their 
King, and were received with honour, 
These are the middle ranks, mighty 
in. their. independence, their know- 
ledge, and. their virtues, who uphold 
the. great. body. of the people from 
sinking down in society, and connect 
them openly and indissolubly through 
themselves with the Nobility and the 


King. 

But how felt, and how will feel, Tur 
PrortE? It.is not long since a bad 
and dangerous spirit was thought to 
exist. among them in some parts of 
Scotland. It was, at that time, a duty 
incumbent on those who administer 
affairs here, to curb the demagognes 
who were ,aiming to disturb the pub- 
lic peace, and to meet with bold mea- 
sures all- who ‘seemed. disposed to 
quarrel with legitimate government. 
But the disaffection of many rose out 
of distress, and a. government merciful 
and strong, was lenient to the profligate 
and the designing, for the sake of the 
poor'and the deceived; none ques- 
tioned the general:loyalty of the peo- 
ple;..and:when the-tumult subsided, 
there, was, universal..satisfaction felt 
over, the, country, that the sword of 
justice, although shewn in the scab- 
bard, had been so,seldom dvawn. En- 
lightened men did not lay to the charge 


the. 3 and 
-disloyal were put down, not in fear, but 
-im scorn ;' not lest they might involve 
the eountty in calamity, but that they 
might not disturb and degrade it. But 
the very memory of the events to which 
we allude, asi they. were, was 
almost gone ; and none who knew any 
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our King came, the loyalty of her po- 
pulation was to be put to the test. That 
peu would hail him with open arms 
and hearts,none ever doubted for a mo- 
ment, or that even many of those 

merly malignant or-misguided, wo 
join in the general acclaim, more 


sionately from the; remembra; ante 
pentance, and remorse of their folly or 
tna twas 9, That 
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their guil 
and prosperous City, some 
whose multitudes had formerly erred, 
took. the lead, as she, was well entitled 
todo, Aree all ones places of com- 
merce, in laying, the homage of he 
loyalty at her Sovercigns ee 
gow, on the day of the King’s entrance 
into by Ca iol was pe nin and de- 
serted ; and, along with thousands _of 
thousands. of ie population, ie se 
countless crowds from all the adjacent 
townsand villages, and the bold peasan-~ 
try.of all the rich valleys of the. West. 
It was in that part.of the kingdom that 
the danger had been’ thought to lie ; 
but now that enlightened . and loyal 
ple, since they could not have the 
onour to receive their King in their 
own fineCity,came withall theirAutho- 
rities to the petropaliss and while phey 
exhibited’ there that. liberality which 
makes wealth honourable, and come 
merce glorious, gave proof too of that 
untainted leyalty, for which their 
birth-place had ever been distinguished 
of old, and showed that for their King 
and country they would, if need were, 
por out their treasures and their 


Thus, then, was the King received in 
the Capital by the Peorie or Scor- 
LAND, . Every day, during ia isi 
crowds were pouring out and into th 
city. From her distant coasts, from 
remotest isles, and from alk her eentr 
solitudes, Sratiand sent her children 
forth to behold her King. The loyal spi- 
rit penetrated alike into palace, m 
sion, cottage, hut, and shieling ; 
the hearts of all his people, me 


man- 
and if 


the whole people the guiltof part of th 
; and.the disaffected and 
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multitude ; and kindness, ami-~ 
ty will towards one another, 
were greeeful, and noble, and national 
i ‘tqi-our leve to our 


‘Fhe benignity and benevolence 


gesture, word, and in all bis acts tox 
watds.all, diffused its own ne over 
every heart, brought out the better 

ants of eyery. man’s character, free 


Be prin fal both, weak-and 


Long have they 

in a great cause, and none 

of them have ever failed at need, or 
i the highest hopes of a 
Monarch ambitious to rescue freedom 
from ambition. Each nation hasitsown 
jar character formed through 
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boldly -put, and-.the contrast: gives 
depth of: shade and brilliancy of co- 
lour to them-ell. None buta magnar 
aimous mind could understand the 
severeignty of such realms, or enjey 
such magnificent sway. Such a mind 
belongs to our King ; and none -bet~ 
ter than’ he can appreciate the power 
he possesses'in their virtues, their-ge~ 
nius, and their-religiou. Inthat Union 
of the Three Great Kingdoms, we-are 
coritented with our own equal share:of 
honour ;.and proud and happyshalkwe 


' be torknow, that, as the blood of Eng- 


land, Ireland, and Scotland, has been 
poured outinone mingled streamonthe 
field of victorious battle, and as:their 
genius has equally, though variously, 
excelled: in::the bowers of peace, so 
have they iall an equal place in their 
Monarech’s inner spirit, as around their 
Monarch’s throne. 
‘Hitherto:we have spoken of those 
emotions which, were awakened to- 
wards the King in the hearts of a peo- 
ple, who saw before them! a:personage 
istingui by many: regal aecom- 
plishments and virtues, and who was 
the. descendant-of their.own old Mo- 
narchs.. But Scotland cherishes: to-~ 
wards George the Fourth other feel- 
ings that: blend well with those we 
have now so imperfectly described. 
Under his reign; Britain has risen glo- 
rious. among and.over all the king- 
doms of the earth. She at last:eon- 
quered peaee, and became arbiter 
among nations. -If we had/hada fee- 
ble or:a fearful King, at-this'heur all 
of us.must have been slaves. Since the 
Tyrant could not sink our island into 
the sea, he would fain have confined 
us. within its rocky: bounds, - and, had 
he durst, come to put chains upon our 
necks. Butan heroic Father and an he- 
roic. Son. -were -given: by God in. dark 
and dangerous times to reign oyer an 
heroic people. This is feltnow through- 
ont all the land. And in such a land, 
where no virtue can reach its growth, 
unless under the shelter of an unyield- 
img spirit, the King, who was sworn 


.to his.own soul to lose his throne ra- 


ther than sit upon it with the sacrifice 
of the national honour, shall, when li- 
ving, be honoured, and, when dead, 
shall be blessed. When, for the first 
time, such a King appeared among a 
a people who long battled for their 
own independence, they felt as if t 
saw one of their heroes of old, 
they hailed him with ell the highest 


& 
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* shall one Scottish heart cease, while it 
fears God, to honour such a King. For- 
bid it, that- while dwelling on such 

we should. recal to mind ad- 

verse and jarring councils—the mea~ 
sures or the men—that, if followed and 
trusted, would have caused the name 
of Britain to be blotted out from 'the 
list of Free States. We are satisfied to 
forget: themall, and-to look to the 
great and gloridus Event.’ But the 
e of Scotland have shewn whut 
they feel towards their King, for his 
heroic policy ; and the King has how 
seen with his eyes, what he knew in 
his noble: heart, that; should the time 
ever come when that heroic policy 
must be again pursued, Scotland wilt 
pe rise up in all her power, and 
doews pen tchal pigeints, War 

i pageants, War is 
her delight when liberty can be guard- 
ed only —_ sword. 

- Since dark days, when those 
desperate struggles were forced upon 
a united le; who felt within them- 
selves that. they had the powers fit to 
bring them to:a glorious termination; 
our trud resources, instead of having 
been drained, have been fed continually 
at the spring. We Hear of exhaustion, 
atthe very hour when the whole na- 
tion- is fall of ‘animal, moral, and m- 
telleetual life. We hear of decay, when 
net one twig is withered on the old 
stern of British liberty. If there were 
Foapes neg es we — see the 

laces. re were decay, we 
dhould remember, in ‘sickness and fe- 
ver, the shelter and the shade once 
afforded by our old establishments. 
But what is the truth? over all the 
land are arising schools of education, 


eer 
and the houses of religions — 
Within the last twenty years the 
tish mind, always of large dimensions, 
has reached even'to a gigantic growth. 
We have fed our highest passions on 
danger, and have drawn wisdom from 
the breast of adversity. There is no-~ 
thing dwindled, attenuated, or starved, 
in the frame of our minds, anymore 
than in that of our bodies. eare’ 
the same manly race as ever, come’to 
the maturity of our prime—and we ¢an, 
in assured fortitude, smile even 
the terrific trials’ t ‘which we 
have passed, and which once did, with- 
So make the spirits’ of the 
vay wert np Our genius is 
richer, our ons ate stronger, in the 
calm that has ‘succeeded - the storm 
and our character is built'upon foun 
can eaten eee 
shake, but’ tl ve 
the-shocks of: dire’ ence, tbberd! 
been laid! below ' the reach ‘of ‘that 
superficial earthquake. vat OH tty 
Above ‘all: knowledge, is that of un-. 
derstanding ourselves ‘and. the 
who have not only survived when sur 
rounded -by ruins, but who carr edlmly: 
say, that, under Providence; they owe: 
their preservation: to ‘thei own firms’ 
ness, may’ well: look forward’ to every” 
convulsion that’ maybe destined::for 


then to sustain, with unquaking 


denee and holy trust. If long yearsof 
peace are to be ours, we possess’ the 
virtues that will adorn and. dignify 
them ; if the tempest of war is brews’ 
ing to overcast our country; Wwe! puss’ 


sess the virtues that will. enable us'to’ - 


walk oe the g]éém , andultimate« 
ly; we devoutly: to re-appear, ‘as’ 
now, in the-attit eof liberty; and in! 
the air of national happiness. “With 
these hopes,: and with that trast, w 

now exclaim, nei 


Gop save’ Tue Kine! 
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THE KING'S VISIT TO EDINBURGH. 
BY A LONDONEB, BUT NO COCKNEY. 


Edinburgh, Wednesday, August 14. 


Tue King has arrived at last—Ti- 
dings of exhilaration to the mul- 
titude, who have gathered here from 
all of Scotland. 

t night it blew a storm, the pro- 
found in seamanship looked grave, and 
talked of the hazards of the German 
Ocean. But this morning, signals 

, the shore announced that the 
; was at the entrance of the 
ri 
__ All the idlers of Edinburgh crowd- 
ed to the Caltou-hill, on the firing of 
the gun from the Castle, but the da 
was of that heavy grey haze, whi 
seems made to baffle eyes and telescopes, 
and the squadron, scattered over the 


twenty miles off, looked like an 
invasion of the largest flies. 


_ The city below me was soon in uni- 
versal bustle. A civic proclamation of 
a week since, rather ostentatiou 
public, had held forth that all the af-, 
tachés of the glories and offices of the 
ty would be equi in new clothes, 
the Commander-in-Chief, Sir T. 


Bradford, had, with a kindly consi- 
deration of the difficulty of reconci- 
Hog. the Edinburgh persons to novel 
habiliments, promised them five hours’ 
Notice to make their toilet. The fatal 
second gun had now fired, and every 
dignitary of them all now was busy in 
decoration. 

I will attempt na description of this 
extraordinary town. Pen and pencil 
are altogether inadequate. It has a 
h points of view, and all essen- 
tial to the resemblance. Nothing but 
a model can give the exact features of 
this strange, various, and magnificent 
capital. But the minuteness of a mo- 
del destroys grandeur, and nothing 
but the eye can give the true concep- 
tion of its streets on the edge of pre- 
cipices, its mingling of barbaric wild- 
ness with modern elegance, the mar- 
riage of the twelfth and nineteenth 
centuries, that, for its offspring, shews 
forth Edinburgh. 

Yet take its outline from me. Fix 

imaginary stand on a hill of mo- 
height, the Calton ; and see, to- 
the west, three lo: 
The central one, a 


of tall, 
like 


of a fortress, ascending in continued 
battlement and rampart, till they close 
in a black and haughty mass crowned 
with batteries, the Castle, the archi- 
tectural chieftain of those grey and 
rugged feudalists below. The infe- 
rior hill on the right is covered with 
recent strects and squares, the new 
TOWN, regular, bright, and beautiful. 
A valley, once a lake, divides these 
hills by beds of green. The hill on 
the left, less seen, isy like it, covered 
with modern buildings, and beyond 
these, on every side, the landscape un< 
dulates away in lovely and perpetual 
waves of garden, meadow, and corn. 

At noon the haze drew up, and the 
squadron was seen steering through 
the roads under this rising curtain, hike 
a fieet on the stage. Frigates, that. 
looked as small as cock-boats, dotted 
the water at wide intervals. On the 
horizon vessels were rising one by one 
into sunlight, and, speeding on with 
every sail spread, and in front of all, 
with two long columns of smoke for 
its heralds, came the King’s yacht, 
towed by steamboats. 

From the Calton-hill the whole ci« 
vic and military pomp of Edinburgh, 
already marshalled on the Leith road, 
to receive the King, lay in minute 
splendour at my feet. The exhibition 
oy perfectly panoramic and beauti- 


The Frith of Forth is a noble sheet 
of water, and, from the point where I 
stood, it had some resemblance to the 
Bay of Naples, an almost circular 
shore, ranges &f hills of different 
heights te make the border of this fine 
gulph, a central island for its capri, 
and Arthur’s Seat, at that moment 
rolling up bursts of fire and smoke, 
for its Vesuvius. It unfortunately 
opens to the East, and thus loses the 
setting glory that covers the waters of 
Naples with azure and gold. 

The sun, at length, gave one pro- 
pitious burst, and lighted up sea 
and shore. The yacht, without a sail, 
rushed powerfully along, and on her 
coming to the anchorage, a royal sa- 
lute was fired by the men-of-war, and 
answered from the Castle. They were 
both covered with smoke in a moment, 
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citing the curious, at three shillings a 
seat ; banners, with many an unintel- 
ligible inscription and frantic device, 
Wi hung from the windows; and 
the whole vista was mob and exulta- 


tion. 
~“T had other thoughts than to be fix- 
ed in balcony or scaffold, and waded 
down to Leith through the multitude. 
As I made my way oe I passed a 
long succession of heralds, and archers, 
men of camp and court, marshalled 
with their fronts towards the city, and 
teas till the King filled up the 
peg and ~ them aap = Aer 
e general eye “ with noble horse- 
manship.” 

_ * But no gazer upon earth is less fit- 
ted for glories of this rank, than I am. 
Surcoats and tabards delight not me, 
nor lancers neither. The most exube- 
rant plumage that ever turned an an- 
cient general into a mountebank, has 
lost the power of extracting my smile 
or sigh. I found better occupation 
wit 


le. I walked by those long 
3, as by the shelves of a vast 
museum. Edinburgh is now crowded 
with 
clusively 
English here; even the 


, but they are almost ex~ 
tch. Theré are but few 
irit of the 
court, that enduring quality, which 
“no dangers frighten, and no labours 
tire,” within the realm of England, 
has shrunk from the Border, and the 
King has been delivered, bare of the 

age of St James's, into the late 

ty of the Scottish barons. But 

in recom , Scotland had poured 
out her rigid abundance. Sutherland 
had sent up ; Shetland was not unmo- 
ved. The Hebrides had mustered their 
t of the rock and the shower ; 
ck had the representatives of 

her smoke and shine. The whole 
volume of dried specimens— 
the whole herbarium, was open before 
me. ‘1 perhaps saw it to rare advan- 
tage. The excitement of the time had 
brought out, and given sudden charac- 
ter to the lineaments of the national 

Persognomy “bad injected it with life. 

ousands, and tens of thousands of 
faces, were of course inacessible to the 
process, and could be of interest to 
none but Jameson, and others of the 
curious in petrifactions. But in some, 
I thought I could discover the living 
commentary on the national annals.— 
The grave and bold brow of the old 
Romish bigotry, and at long intervals 
separated by the acrid and joyless vis- 
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age of fallen puritanism, a counteriance 
of noble ‘beauty, the pale’ and lofty 
forehead, the deep eye, and the coal- 
black hair, that brought back the me- 
mory of Charles, and with it, of his 
chivalry and his misfortunes. 

The Highlanders made a striking 
part of the show. ‘They were ranged 
in small bodies in the interstices of the 
procession, and looked a bold remnant 
of the days of the sword. There are 
about three hundred of them under 
six or eight heads, a minute represen- 
tation of the mountain strength of 
Scotland. But the difficulty was to 
keep them at home. Those young 
Douglases “ all longed to follow to 
the field their warlike lords.” “Lady 
Gwydyr, the descendant of the Duke 
of Perth, might, instead of a troop of 
fifty, have had a whole emigration.— 
The King’s coming was as the sound 
of a trumpet through the hills ; and the 
streets of Edinburgh would have been 
flooded with kilts transmitted through 
three generations back, and claymores 
brown with the rust of the forty-five. 
But this formidable volunteering was 
wisely prohibited. The mountain blood 
is still hot, and the mountain memory 
strong. Modern law-suits have added 
their venom to hereditary offence, and 
it was considered perfectly probable, 
that some of these gallant sans-culottes 
would have taken the earliest op- 
portunity to wipe away the insults of 
pleas, and parchments, and other atra- 
mentarious atrocities, in the blood of 
the suc . 

The Highlanders are: proud of their 
costume. Pride is a stirring sensa- 
tion, and, therefore, valuable among 
the soul-congealing hills of those abo- 
rigines. But the whole fabric is a di- 
rect answer to the theory that founds 
beauty upon utility. Nothing can be 
fitter for their bitter latitude. There 
is a palpable defiance of ‘storm in the 
folds of the tartan; nothing short of 
a blast that swept away the head could 
wrench away the little plumeless close- 
cap; the kilt would to our southern 
cuticle leave grievous entrance to the 
seasons ; but custom. renders obtuse, 
and the Highlander, wrapt in ‘his 
plaid, must be as impenetrable to the 
tempest as the rock that he makes 
his burrow. But all this wrapping 
and refuge is no more picturesque 
than any other bale of brown blan- 
kets. 

’ A list of: the Clans has been pub- 
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lished. The pride of Scotch genealogy 

t doubt the names a = 

n's scepticism would den t 

pia had shrubs enough for their 

badges. But the document is curi- 
ous, and may be true. 


“A Genuine Alphabetical List of all the 
known Clans of Scotland, with a De~ 
scription of the particular Badges of 
Distinction anciently worn hy each 
Clan‘ respectively, and the Distin- 
guishing Mark of their Chiefs. 


NAMES. BADGES. 
Buchanan... ,. Birch 
Cameron ....5. Oak. 
Cam; 
Chisholm..... Alder. 
Colquhoun. .. . Hazel. 
Cumming..... Common Sallow. 
Drummond. . . Holly. 
Farquharson . . Purple Fox-Glove. 
F Poplar. 
For - Broom. 
Frazer.s..«... Yew. 
Gordon....... Ivy. 
Graham,..... Laurel. 

eee Cranberry Heath. 


Lamont ...... Crab Apple Tree. 
M‘Allister .... Five-deaved Heath. 
M‘Donald ....Bell Heath. 
Ss . Mountain Heath. 
M‘ «Cc 

M‘Farlane Owe ‘Berry Bush. 
M‘Gregor. . Pine. 

M‘Intosh. . .. Boxwood. 
M:Kay......- Bubrush. 

M‘Kenzie. .... Deer Grass. 
M‘Kinnon.....St John’s Wart. 
M‘Laehlan.... Mountain Ash. 
M‘Lean eeeeees Blackberry Heath. 
M‘Leod.....« «Red Whortle Berries. 
M‘Nab....... Rose Buck Berries. 
M‘Neill...... Sea Ware. 

_ M‘Pherson.... Variegated Boxwood. 
M‘Quarrie.... Black Thorn. 
a » «ees Fir Club on 
in es ee Juniper. 


te. «oe» The Great Maple. 
~ «+» Kern or Brechins. 


Rose.......+. Brier Rose. 
Ross... + «see. Bear Berries. 
Sinelair.. .. ... Clover. 


"The Chief of each respective Clan 
to wear two Eagles’ Feathers in his 
Bonnet, in addition tothe Distinguish- 
ing Badge of his 
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At twelve the royal salute for the 
King’s leaving the yacht was fired, 
and his barge was seen winding its 
slow way through a crowd: of. plea- 
sure-boats, that absolutely covered 
the water round the frigates. The 
shore was lined with officials of every 
colour ; accumulated judges, bailies, 
and generals. On his Majesty’s land 
ing, he was received with honest ac» 
clamation, which he returned with 
graceful bows. But the charm was 
completed on its being ascertained 
that he had surmounted his cockade 
with thistle and heather. Such are 
the true accesses to the national heart 
—simple things but honourable ; ‘and 
no wise man will overlook their value ; 
and no Sover€ign was ever fortunate, 
that disdained to feel their influence 
on the feelings of men. 

The procession then set forwards, 
and was extremely showy as it spread 
out. The Lord Lyon — Kinnoul) 
curvetting and his hand- 
some ‘horse, in front é a tion of 
heralds and horsemen, would have 
been irresistible in the eye of a dame 
of the 12th century. His golden co- 
tronet, his crimson mantle, flowing to 
the ground, his broidered oe and 
golden '» Were wo of con- 
servator of the pure y of this 
most eden nd of the earth. 
Sir nder Keith, the Knight Ma- 
rischall, with his grooms and esquires, 
was only second to the Lord Lyon. Sir 
Patrick Walker, the White Rod, with 
his equerries, also made a most splen- 
did appearance. A long alternation of 
cavalry and infantry, city itaries, 
and Highlanders, followed. And at the 
end of the view, surrounded by the 
royal guard of Archers, Glengarry and 
his tail, (who had with feu- 
dal fierceness for the 
and a whole galaxy 
let aides-de-camp and generals, was 
seen, the King. 

After some delay in going through 
the city ceremonies, of receiving keys, 
and listening to.a blushing speech ‘of 
my Lord Provost, the train :moved 
round by the foot of the Calton-hill 
towards Holyrood House. The road 
winds considerably, and for nearly a 
mile the had a full view of the 
King, the King of the people. 

Ihave been aseeker of sights 
out my life ;. not of mere shows. 
man is more aati, to the glo. 
ries of gilt coaches, 
laced to the gorge. iy ‘has 
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“been, where tlie cent of nature 
combined with some strong excitement 
on pasadic aden yp sae 
ing, over mountains, ng 
glen and crag with expanded banners 
and glittering steel. I have seen an 
‘army hurrying to battle, through a 
huge, ancient city, that had every roof 
window clustered with people, lis- 
tening, without a voice among " 
to the roar of the cannon outside their 
gates. I haveseen a bombardment at 
t. I have seen a whole city start- 
from its sleep, by the news that 
‘the enemy was at hand. I have been 
in a fortress, whose immediate assault 
the burgher troops 
gathering to the ramparts, 
ied of all their pale population in- 
to the streets, and every sound caught 


as if it were the trumpet of the ene- 
my: Yet above all these, in all but 
the pain of the interest, was the King’s 
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‘hill is perched a column in honour of 
Nelson, and in contempt of all grace. 
The Town Dilletanti have at length 
‘discovered its resemblance to a cham- 
ber candlestick, and take comfort in 
the fortunate friability of the rock, 
which is already splitting, and must 
soon abolish the Nelson column. 

The hill is a favourite, and, like all 
favourites, runs a hazard of being 
spoiled. A celebrated London archi- 
tect, availing himself ef the popular 
propensity, has recommended that it 
should ‘be stuck over with pillar and 

yramid without delay.. The advice 
is natural to an architect ; no man can 
resist his calling ; and this fine hill 
will be nothing better than an inordi- 
nate pin-cushion——Oremus pro pau- 
tate Edinensi. 

I like the Scotch, their manliness, 
temperance, clean clothes, and incapa- 
bility of a jest; but more than all, I 
like their caution. I find a hundred 
instances of their reverenee for the 
excellent maxim of the Giasgew Bai- 
lie, Never to thrust your.arm out far- 
ther than you can draw it in again. 
The improvement of Edinburgh com- 
menced on the south, and it is a mi- 
niature of the New Town. I can 
trace in the little squares, centered 
with dismal-coloured grass, and pin- 
ing dandelions, the feeble infancy, the 
first tremulous and vacillating steps of 


was the spirit which was to cover the sister 
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hill with magnificence. . Even in the 
midst of the ancient. town, among 
wynds and eloses, hen | of the Clans 
and Cacuses' of the dark-ages, in the 
ruefulness of those ““ Great oe 
bogs” of ite, fierce. effluvia, an 
outer Setiingei where streets whole 
have sunk, I find little spots of archi- 
tectural terra firma, little nisuses at 
human dwelling, little, tentative cir- 
cuses and elograms. I am charm- 
ed with this, because it is character- 
istic. ‘There is but one race of man- 
kind who would build a small re 
before they would venture on a 

one. I expected to find -the 

that considerate people, and: I find my 
theory true. In this prudence, they 
have built a little Greek house on the 
Calton, asa preparative to the Parthe- 
non. They have called it an Observa- 
tory they might more wisely have 
called it an ice-house. ‘They already 
had an , an old fea- 
tured thing, that stood wrapt up in 
grey rock, an eternal watchman 
on the brow. hill. But they 
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must try their- skill in nt and 
pillar, and, asthe result, have produced 
a little three-or-four-cornered thing, 
like a Ramilies hat squeezed to the 
top of the hill. It was to have been 
among the lions of Edinburgh, and 
_ strangers were to have wondered and 
worshipped at it five miles off. But it 
was found to be the very temple of the 
winds ; Kurus, Notus, and Argestes, 
made sport of it with impunity. The 
little Observatory was in hazard of 
being carried off into the Ocean. To 
obviate the deportation, they have 
buried it within walls, where it lies as 
snug and viewless as an oyster be- 
tween its valves. The only visible 
of its eon ae is a extrusion 
of a leaden cupola, palpably formed on 
a model, for rer no prose of mine 
shall find a name. After all, it has 
been a second timediscovered, forit was 
y known before, that the hill 
is shaken by a passing cart ; the more 
delicate operations of astronomy are 
thus out of the question, and the ri- 
sing generation are cheered with the 
hope of seeing the Sunday sale of 
cheesecakes added to its present dis- 
play of a Camera Obscura. 

But from this hill, Bdinburgh, and 
all its shows, are seen in the point of 
view that a painter would love. I 
tried the slow and gorgeous procession 
of the day in every seale and terrace 
of its sides. After mingling with the 
train below, — being saturated with 

ueys and aides-de-camp, I went 
rong ak oy and saw the multitude at 
its foot diminished into pigmies. From 
the top of the Nelson Pillar, i 
minution was still more complete ; and 
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‘S Like the loose crags, whose. threatening 


mass . ' 
Lay tottering o’er the hollow pass; 
As if an infant’s touch could urge 
Their headlong passage.down the verge.” 


The air ringing with glorious clamour 
of bugle and trumpet ;—troops moving 
backwards and forwards below ;—the 
hills surmounted with tents and Royal 
standards ;—the Palace crowded with 
the glitter of arms at one end of the 
view,—and, at the other, the Castle, 
towering through smoke and fire. 
The King’s conduct during the 
day has given great satisfaction. The 
Scotch were naturally anxious that he 
should be surprised at their city, and 
delighted = themselves. No man 
pays a compliment with more grace 
Shen his M aeatd 5 and his expressions 
of pleasure and surprise, at the beauty 
of the general view, and the good or- 
der of the people, are repeated with 
an allowable pride. The whele spirit 
of his attentions has been popular. 
His putting off the ion until 
the weather might enable the citizens 
to be present without inconvenience, 
—his condescension to every 
one that approached him,—even the 
slight matters of his coming inan open | 
carriage, and wearing the thistle in 
his hat, were proofs of a kindliness 
and civility that will make his visit 
not easily fo n. 
After the Court, at which the 
received a promiscuous crowd of law, 
peerage, and municipality, he went 
full speed to Dalkeith House, where 
he is to reside. By this arrangement, 
he avoids the publicity and piecing 
the m 


d which the perpetual levee of 


into the Court of Holyrood. 
the — alighting, a salute was 
fired from all the batteries. This was 


tude, that hung, ‘ as one of their own 
a rn <A 


e 


would provide for him in the Palace. 
I think: it a still more fortunate rid- 
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_ and pilfer and break windows ad kibi- 
tum. And this would have been be- 
cause your London Magistrates are 
a parcel of sots and simpletons, No- 
thing of the kind was done here,—not 
a window was broken, not an indi- 
vidual hustled,—not even a cry heard. 
And this, because the Edinburgh Ma- 
gistrates are gentlemen, and men of 
sense and honesty,—who know their 
duty, and will do it. Bills were post~ 
ed up in time, stating the change, and 
adding, for the occupation of the 
crowd, that fire-works would be ex- 
hibited in one of the Squares. The 
law was threatened against all offences 
of riot, compulsory lighting, &c. The 
riotously-disposed, if such there were, 
felt that it would be enforced; and 
this great city, crowded with stran- 
gers, was as angel by eleven o'clock, 
as if..its multitude were stretched on 
the heather, or lodged. in the watch- 


»a(Bhe fireworks were in Charlotte 
, where the Lord Provost lives. 
exhibitions are, of course, all of 

the same kind, and Vauxhall is cer- 

tainly still unrivalled by the squibs 
and crackers of Edinburgh. But I am 
not ashamed to say, that I have a great 
fondness for fireworks, and was satis- 
fied to look upon them even in their 
diminished glory, so much nearer the 
Even a common squib has some 
interest for me in its bright and spark- 
ling brevity. But the rocket, with its 
fierce rush upwards, and, when the 
sound has gone beyond us, the per - 
fuland lonely majesty with which it 
climbs the heights of Heaven, has 
Friday, 

This was a day of royal rest. The 

Samay of the se, and not im- 

probably weary of the lingering pomps 

that had beset him by land, remained 
at Dalkeith. But the city and its 
tribes were not the less busy. The 
Levee for the introduction of all 
the proud blood and unpronounceable 
names of the north, is at hand, and 
every chamber in Edinburgh rings 
with note of spirterten for the mor- 
row. Israel has not been careless of 
this vineyard, and has sent up a de- 
putation of her dingiest and most ac- 
ing labourers. The coaches 

for a week past have borne a mingled 
freight of band-boxes and Jews. Tou- 
pees and embroidered coats, the an- 


denizens of Duke’s Place, have 
heenselieved from their habitual hooks, 
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sometimes given. me. impressions, 
which ninety-nine gazers might think 
extravagant, but which the hundredth 
would with-me know to be true, ab- 
sorbing, and incommunicable. 

The streets leading to the square 
were crowded, yet without pressure 
or inconvenience to those who were 
ambitious of a close survey. I was 
not among the ambitious, and took 
my stand at some distance, probably 
with no loss of spectacle. The whole 
opulence of oe pyrotechny was 
displayed. Roman candles, catherine 
wheels, fiery. fountains, shot and 
burst and played, in great profusion 
and perfection, for an hour together ; 
and in the pauses a rogket rose from 
the darkness, like a released spirit 
shooting up in purer splendour, till 
it was lost in the clouds. 

The nights here are subject. to 
rapid changes. From a twilight sk 
and a genial air, it suddenly grew dark 
and cold, and I left the show still in 
its glory. 

In the distance the fireworks burn- 
ed low, the populace were unseen, and 
unheard, except when some new ex- 
plosion roused them into a general 
shout. ‘The tall, unlighted houses on 
either side, and the sky dark as pitch, 
and_solid-as.a vault of marble, -bore 


the strongest resemblance to a bound- 
less cavern; and at the end of the 
vista, glared the cupola of St George’s, 
a lowering giant, sometimes flickered 
with pale light, and sometimes ruddy 


with fierce flame. I thought of an 
idol-worship in a colossal Elephanta. 


Aug. 16. 


for the honour of northern. loyalty, 
and Mr Solomon has been liberal in 
the loan of his glory. The rival name 
of Levi has set up a booth as stately, 
as thickly furnished, and as dear, but 
his costumes are observed to be of a 
more sober quality. Solomon dazzles 
the public eye with crimson and gold, 
and is most affected by the brilliant 
and the young. Levi seldom ventures 
beyond blue and silver, and is the fa- 
vourite of the milder order. of profes- 
sional men, and citizens ripening into 
money and the mellowness. of life. 
But all will be displayed to-morrow, 
and the display, it is already predict- 
ed, “ credat Judeus,” will be among 
the most captivating developments of, 
Scotland and the age. 

But the grand exhibition is to be 


& 
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the s march from Holyrood: to 
beta This will occur next week, 
andought to be a very striking cere- 
mony. The High-Street, with its tower 
ing fabric, long ascent, and various 
and-wild antiquity, is the finest path 
for a pageant in Europe. Ranges of 
seatsarealready being raised against the 
houses ; and the civic authorities are 
holding many a weary council on their 
distribution. Portions are set off for 
the different public bodies, the clergy, 
the magistrates, the officers of the ar- 
my and navy, &c. The fall of one of 
those hasty erections a few days since, 
attended with some unfortunate ca- 
sualties, has produced a city advertise- 
ment, declaring that the chief fabri- 
cator of those perilous prominences 
shall be responsible for any future ac- 
cidents. Is it not singular to find 
Swift’s .“‘ wonderful wonder of won- 
ders” revived after the sleep of a cen- 

** A red-hot poker shall ‘be 
thrust into a barrel of gunpowder in 
the presence of any number of per- 
sons of quality, not one of whom, the 
proprietor pledges himself, shall be so 
much as singed by the explosion. The 
child of any person of quality shall be. 
allowed to jump down twelve feet up- 
on a board full of spikes, not one of 


which shall enter the said child —Any 
person’ shall be allowed to drive a 
twelvepenny nail up to the head in 
his own fiesh, the proprietor being 
responsible for any pain,” &c. 

The illumination in the evenin 
was <r striking, from the 1 


advantages of the town. The devices 
were innumerable, and, according to 
the means and taste of the devisers, 
were some handsome, and some im-< 
measurably grotesque. The King, his 
much-loved and ill-treated Majesty, 
was exhibited in a hundred different 
attitudes and associations ; but he was 
generally in the act ‘of being grappled 
by two monstrous» women, Scotland 
and. Ireland ing for him, like 
the mothers in Judgment of So-~ 
lomon, or fondly sharing his smiles, 
like Macheath’s wives, and stifling 
= ne — = butcher ce 
Toya 5 with a pipe at his 
lion; andi a mebolk in his heinds con- 
trolling the frolics of a large and li- 
~—. flock of owns F ane a writer 
to signet displa im pouri 
out Ae glee vaputlads Pills ‘of 
parchment, inscribed with fragments 
of loyalty and law. I went up to the 
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Castle-hill, and had the mest unbound- 
Tooked "like-a ey in: conflagration 
e a city in’ n. 
Here a sullen sien there a broad 
oats my bes and ridgy roofs 
ged with light ; steeples and pi 
that, as the flame flashed <a 
on them, seemed yielding and waver-- 
ing to their fall; the sky a lurid, 
smoky arch, that brightened and 
darkened with every change below, 
and, above roof: and tower, Arthur's 
Seat, a mighty beacon throwing up a 
column of flame to the very heavens. 

These things are, with me, matters 
of reluctant description. No power 
of language can tell the feelings stir- 
red by some of them at the time. 
And how often, during my stand, I 
allowed myself to be wrapped up in 
wandering imaginations, what glimp- 
ses of battle, of superb kingly festivi- 
ty, of lands suddenly deluged by erup~ 
tion of the fiery mt storm that 
is yet to lay waste the earth,—what 
whole cloud of dazzling and confused 
fantasies filled up the hour, and made 
it like a busy and not undelighted 
dream, passed before me, I will leave 
to your own conception. 

The Whigs were the most brilliant 
incendiaries of the evening. Their 
mansions, and they have them many 
bra large, nom ina ae ee and 

yalty. ‘They went t the pur- 
gatory of fire, and idnione half reir 
stains are henceforth burnt away. 

This and other matters have thrown 
me ‘into a vir of the sin« 
cerity of Scote — nship. i 
gism, like all other disorders yt 
flesh or spirit, must be greatly influ- 
enced by externals. I can conceive it 
deepened into melancholy mania on 
the howling shores of Northumber- 
land, or exalted into absolute fu- 
ror under the fiery atmosphere of 
Newcastle. Among salt-water marshes, 
wildernesses of sea-weed, and the eter= 
nal cry of cormorants, the blood na- 
turally becomes serous and saline, and 
the man, left behind in the general 
flight of humanity, may, like Lot’s 
wife, be rapidly hardened into salt or 
stone. In the Stygian realm of New- 
castle, with the fume of steam-engines 
for the air, the smoke of a thousand 
fiery mouths of sulphur, vaulting the 
Heavens with impenetrable dusk: for 
sky, and the grim and coal-heaving 
population for man, what conception 
can ‘be formed: of air, sky, or man? 
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t forge, to fabricate the 
arms of revolutionaty plunder ? 
T can feel for those inevitable “n- 


pressions. 
as I ath, and there- 


Ancient Wh 
fore the antipodes of modern Whig- 


ism, I began to suffer the endemic 
Tiscontent, as I permeated the clouds 
of Newcastle; and it was not till I 
reached Berwick, that with the sight 
of the sky, and the respiration of un- 
poisoned air, I revived to confidence in 
the constitution, and a respect for hu- 
man nature. 
~ Tecan easily conceive Annual Par- 
liaments and Universal Sufferage to 
keep tos —_ a the attics rs| 
struggli vocacy in E 
. This i dior er — 
naturally yields to the a tion 
is to be treated like other 
i a low habit of body. But 
iggism should sub- 
of the wynds and closes, how 


2 
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the Malaria should stray beyond its 
natural niduses, and eneroach 
the polished pavements of the New 
Town, is to me too strong a defiance of 
nature, not to bea contradiction of fact. 
That men in the vision of hearth-rugs, 
and pier-glasses, with pure air to in~ 
hale, and productive parchment on 
their tables, should feel honest in their 
tabble politics, is altogether out of the 
uestion. The Res durw may have 
rst impelled them ; the Regni novitas 
may have subsequently held them for 
a while to the branch from which a 
too sudden flight might have left them 
on the ground ; but since their wings 
have grown, and they can beat the air 
without imminent peril, the adherence 
is insineere, useless, hypocritical, im- 
possible. I will stake my reputation 
to come, that in their Cabinet dinners, 
with the doors shut, and the menials 
of faction excluded, I should find ex- 
cellent fellows among them,—pleasant 
and liberal discussers of venison and 
vintages,—high-flavoured contemners 
of Reviews, North and South, and the 
choicest hands at cutting-up, and be- 
devilling the speechmaking geese, Du- 
cal or ctnerwies, of their party. 


Saturday, Aug. 17. 


5 


sonore bt se. 
it in two hours. Thi 
done, for he had no less 


RE d : 
i 


any 


racteristic. pee ——— in a 
carriage is an actual offence in my eyes. 
When I see this, or a paropluie madte 
a clansman’s arm, as it has been my 
misfortune ently to see here, I 
feel an inelination to strip him of his 
kilt, and wrap him in the effeminacy 
ef our Southern investitures for the 
rest of his days. What! a fellow 
palpably built: for all weathers, with 
an netrable hide and physiogno- 


my which throws off rain like 4 pent- 
house,—an iron-ribbed, rock-visaged, 
winter-proof loon, that might say to 
the mist, thou art my mother, und 


to the frost, thou art my brother and 
sister, in snow was I shayen, arid in 
storm has my father begot me. 

In my old reveries of Highland life, 
} had formed ideas upon those’ points 
suitable to civilized ignorance. Tinie 


has ps J diminished my credu~ 
lity ; and henceforth I will believe 
nothing — not passed before my 
own eyes, and perhaps not trust even 
their witness with too fond a _ 
ce. My speculation -was" 
with mountains por LC solemn 
showers, an eeping up pe- 
rennial battle through those verdure- 
- 7 
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less upper deserts of the world ; and 
among them a race of men fearless of 
torrent and tempest, that sickened in 
sunshine, and solicited the storm from 
the shade of the most embowering 
thistles, the hunters of the red deer, 
. the scorners of the Sassenach, an un- 
fatigueable, unteachable, undrownable 
people, the legitimate, kilted abori- 
gines of the land of Desolation, the yet 
undried survivors of the general de- 
luge. 
< oem of this, I see fellows as cau- 
tious of a wetting as I am myself, with 
umbrellas, spectacles, and other paltry 
English affectations. I speak of the 
better order ; or, in the language of 
truth, the worse. I have seen faces 
and figures among the clansmen as 
much nobler than those of their mas- 
ters, as the face and figure of man is 
superior to those of a Cheapside clerk, 
or a promenader of Bond Street ; fine, 
bold, erect rovers, with a sinewy stride, 
and a haughty, deep-eyed counte- 


nance, that tells the very hero of the 


s. 

If I were the laird of a few hundreds 
of such beings, I would not afflict my 
soul or theirs with living five miles 
out of their presence, until the grave 
should strip me of my sovereignty. 
The tartan should not. be off my limbs 
till it was off for the shroud. I would 
walk on their hills, and sleep on their 
heather. My songs should be of t 
Wallace, the Bruce, and the Mon- 
trose. I would bring civilization among 
them, in its sober dignity, the har- 
binger of peace, knowledge, and man- 
ly allegiance. I would teach them to 
be true to their love, their faith, and 
their King ; and after this, when in 
the hope of haying, in some degree, 
done the duty for which I was sent 
into the world, I should give way to 
the great summons, I solemnly be- 
lieve that my last hour would be as 

- tranquil, and all that remained of me 
be borne to the resting-place of my 
fathers with as true laments, and that 
for many a year to come, my grey- 
haired companions would bring their 
sons and daughters to the spot, and 
point to their old friend and master’s 
grave, with as glistening eyes, and as 
‘ond a remembrance, as if I had been 
the most crushing, opulent, rack-rent 
scoundrel in the whole court calendar 
of sheep-feeding and absenteeism. If 
I would have abandoned, or expelled, 
or broken the hearts of those noble 
beings for any profit or possession on 


Vor. XII. 
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this side of Paradise, may my right 
hand forget its cunning ; no, not for the 
sublime of Southern beatitudes ; not to 
be eminent among the picture-dealers 
of the West, withe carcase-dealers of 
the East; to be familiar with every 
waiter at White’s, and plundered by 
every blac at Newmarket ; not to 
make the twelfth baboon in the heb- 
domadal foolery of the quadrille at 
Almack’s ; not to live in a hotel, and 
lounge six hours a-day in the window 
of the Thatched-house’; not to devote 
my sleep and soul to maudlin ha~ 
rangues and contemptible partizan- 
ship in St Stephen’s ; not to go from 
home with a pursuing whirlwind of 
curses, both loud and deep, linger in 
idleness and contempt, and retura in 
beggary and remorse. May my tongue 
peer to the me of m eg , 
would be tempted by those thi 

no, not to see m peopled hills and 
valleys made dennase with the most 
pursy sheep, and the most pleuritie 
black cattle that ever extinguished the 
human race. Lo! is not the heart of 
man better than ram’s fat, and the li- 
ving soul nobler than the blood of 
beeves ? 

But let us do justice to the Staf- 
fords.. I believe that their proceed- 
ings have been, on the whole, con- 
ducted with a view to the future be- 
nefit. of their tenantry. But their ex- 
ample has been followed, where their 

rinciple was forgotten. What they 
hens done in mercy, was done’ by 
others in rapine. All forced wisdom 
belongs to pain. To take the gun from 
a mountaineer’s hand, and replace it 
by a shuttle; may be wise, yet repul- 
sive enough to long-nurtured ee 
of personal dignity: to drive the til- 
ler of his hereditary patch of whins 
down to the sea-side, and bid him 
thenceforth plough the sea, and live 
on kelp, may be better for all parties 
in theend; but if I had been one of 
the Countess’s tai/, I should have turn- 
ed short, and insisted on not being 
dragged across the land, after her 
swee yg pas inhumanity. I 
should have felt myself justified in 
sending the cross through every 
bladeless valley and trackless swamp 
of her kingdom. The thistle should 
should have spoken its parable against 
her, and. flame should have come 
out the brambles of Sutherland. How 
could. I have borne to leave the bones 
of my fathers, and the place made 
memorable to me by all the sweetness- 
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es and of my life? With 
what eyes should I have looked for the 
last time on the spot where 

tree and rivulet was impressed. wit 
some recollection made almost sacred 
by love and time? All this may be 
idle to dames and dukes five hundred 
tniles off, and five hundred times far- 
ther off in feeling ; wens and 
down life in the bustle of levees and 
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loo-tables ; but before I should submit 
to be from all this, and squee- 
zed into a fish-smelling cabin, or com- 
pelled to petrify my substratum by the 
eternal sitting of the loom, I should 
have tried a bold defiance, have bar- 
ricadoed my door, and, with the flints 
of the mountain, and the clods-of the 
valley, have made a remarkable ex- 
ample of the factor. 


Monday, August 19. 


~ Yesterday the world was quiet, and 
all Edinburgh went to church. The 
aspect of the people, both within and 
without their chapels, was decorous. 
And I can vouch for the falsehood of 
the report, that shaving on Sunday is 
aw | to law. In the rigour of 
prelate-hunting times there was some 

ular connexion between infidelity 
and a brushed coat, high treason to 
the majesty of Knox, and the riddance 
of a week's beard ; it has altogether 
perished here. In Glasgow, I will 
allow, and other places remote from 
civilized life, the barber still ‘orms 
at his peril, and is accountable to the 
Stocks for every smooth chin in his 
district. A saintly and antisaponace- 
ous magistracy hold the terrors of the 
law over every believing professor sus- 
pected of the heresy of a clean chin; 
and .the licentious Sunday shaving, 
which has taken place in the general 
joy and dissolution of manners on his 
Majesty’s arrival, has been already 
visited on the purses of the more da- 
ring barbers at the rate of five shil- 
lings a piece. 

The congregation in the chapel to 
which I went were well- > Or- 
derly, and atteutive. But, in place of 

one sermon that sometimes ex- 
hausts English patience, the Scotch 
Toust provide patience for three. 

The prayers before and after what 
is expressly called the Sermon, are ac- 
tual discourses, long ex — of the 
pastor’s opinious upon disputed points, 
meanderings through mazy theology, 
different in nothing from the address 


between them, but in the facts of the. 


people’s standing up and the preach- 
er’s shutting his am. Far be it from 
me to speak with levity of these forms. 
I know how closely things unimport- 
ant and obsolete sometimes cling to 
our nature. But I also know that 
the tion find it utterly impos- 
sible to the deviousness of the 
prayer ; thus, after the few first cus. 


tomary sentences, they limit them- 
selves to gazing, and when he at length 
returns from the chase of his own 
conceptions, feel not less relieved than 
the exhausted declaither. I rejoice 
that the soberness of English reform 
did not pound either the Cathedrals 
or the Liturgy in pieces. 

To-day the King received deputations 
from the public bodies. The Church of 
Scotland, an establishment curiously 
combined of lay and clerical powers, 
probably surprised him by its mixture 
of military and civic costumes with the 
dresses of the clergy. His reception 
of this diversity of strange faces and 
stranger tongues was graceful and dig- 
nified. Some of the addresses affect- 
ed him, and his marked attention to 
the venerable head of the universi- 
ty may be presumed to have laid a 
long claim to learned gratitude. 

The leaders of the Bar here figure 
in so many public capacities, that the 
majority have had 5° sage opportn- 
nities of standing in the sunshine of 
the Royal Presence, and party is said 
to be rapidly melting down. The 
King must have been appalled -at the 
sight of this formidable and volumi- 
nous array of litigation. The Bar of 
Edinburgh supplies enough of advo- 
cacy to drain the population of an em- 
pire. A few Leviathans are undispu- 
ted Lords of the Brine, but the mul- 
titude who live upon what escapes 
those capacious devourers, is altogether 
astonishing and unsuspected among 
the causes of the fall of farms and the 
general sapping and suction of the 
Poetiwe Yet, but for its Bar, 

inburgh would have been half un- 
known, a cypher in the sum of cities. 
Even now, in the midst of all her but~ 
tresses and fulcra of literature, many 
and curious as they are, let man grow 
honest and the Bar perish, _Edin- 
a before the lapse of fifty years, 
would resemble an English borough 
town in its look, as much as it now 
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does, in:some points, which I shall 
not at present notice, but reserve 
for some other occasion: Pedestrians 
might come to wonder and breakfast 
on the spot where Judges read novels 
fromthe Bench, and. where Erskine 
. parted his mantle of puns among the 
remanent and aspiring exhilarators of 
the Bar. Menof virtu might gather to 
guage and measure the twofold Bar- 
row, the biceps Parnassus, which it 
will be the dying labour of Edin- 
burgh to raise to her last two great 
names, the orator, : 
«‘ Argutum, fervidum, facetum, eloquen- 
tem .- 
And the Poet, 
s* Qui cineres? Tumuli hec vestigia! 
Conditur olim 
Tle hic qui cecinit pascua, rura, duces.” 
I shall pefish before that consum- 
mation, and this hand of panegyric, 
and :this heart overflowing with wea- 
riness of absence, and with envy at the 
sight of every coach and courier that 
I see speeding south, will be turned 
into the bulbs and blossoms of the 
den. If the extinction were to 


ppen now, I should have to regret 
some very agreable acquaintances. I 


have seen those cleverer persons here, 
who are usually persecuted by stran- 
gers ; but of them and theirs the world 
shall not hear a syllable from me. The 
treachery of your thorough-bred Tou- 
rist shail, in my Utopia, be visited 
with branding and the galleys. 

Confidence and gentleman-like cour- 
tesy have already become matters of 
peril, and a man of any reputation 
must sit in the presence of one of 
those filchers of face, and swindlers of 
sentiment, in a state of continual ner- 
vousness. Conversation must either 
degenerate into the shadowy non- 
sense,'that alone can baffle the grasp 
of these unsparing marauders of pri- 
vate good things; or it must be con- 
ducted with doors, and on the 
solemn oath of every new-comer, that 
he will not, by ink or inuendo, in any 
shape whatever, divulge a syllable be- 
yond the Tro ian cave. 

-For'my pacts Iam determined, the 
moment'f feel-that [am grown into a 
man of:celebrity ; (a consummation ne- 
ver:to‘be doubted, ):I will placard my 
avenue with prohibitionsto all 
= genius, fix'up a board with; 


rand spri 
sat in thee grounds.” And the fit in 
dividual, whe shall print an iota of the 
merest trifling that transpires by grot 
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or grove, tent or tea-table, shall be sei- 
at any expense, and hung up in 
terrorem, with a bust of Ha es 
round his neck, at the turn from the 
high road. 

But it is no breach of confidence to 
speak of the Scotch as »mong the most 
liberal and hospitable entprtainers- 
The Scotch are‘hospitable just to the 
extent that they ought. to bé, and all 
rational men wil! be. If you are known, 
you will be civilly recived ; and if 
you are not, a will bg left to regale 
at your hotel, and cotitemplate the 
Calton undisturXed. They do not pre- 
sume you, as in @ngland, to be neces- 
earily a swindler, nor as in Ireland, a 
grandee in disguise. They give you 
a single glance :of their grey, acute 
eyes, and then Iéave you to your lu- 
cubrations, witKout either setting a 
Bow-Street officér upon your path, or 
insinuating a general invitation into 
your hand. You may do as you please, 
and as long as you please ; and there 
are, I am told, instances of strangers, 
who have wandered through the mul~ 
titudes of Edinburgh for years, with- 
out a supper or.asmile, until they had 
imbibed a rigid aspect, forgot their 
English, and were mistaken for their 
countrymen. ’ 

Yet this let me say for the sister’ 
countries, that their torridness or fri= 
gidity ~ the result of ailing, rend 
that John ‘is generous, willing, and" 
stranger-loving, when he has leisure,’ 
of which he has but little ; while, on- 
the contrary, Patrick has or makes a 
great deal; and by the help of this 
arm he is enabled to rout John; horse, 
foot, and dragoons, out: of the field 
of hospitality. In England, men whose 
brains are not whirling in the per- 
petual tumult of business, have a 
ready access to books, and can ‘satiate: 
themselves with the fall of stocks, and: 
the perplexities of ministers every 

uarter, and month, and week, and: 

y- But to the generation of the Pa- 
tricks, those are, for the chief part, 
costly and forbidden things, exotics of; 
the rarest odour, mangoes‘and Jamai- 
ca ginger, sent in presents from some: 
compassionate and ing cousin- 
beyond seas. I will lay my silk gown 
in futuro, to the band of any Lord of: 
Session extant, that at this hour three. 
fourths of the resident gentlemen of: 
Ireland, out-of the confines of Dublin,: 
have but very: indistinctly heard: of: 
Mr Bennet and of the Bonassus, are: 
dubious in’ an extreme degree about. 
the existence of Mr Owen and the Op. 
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ion, anid have not heen reached 

yy any rumour whatever of the integ- 

rity of that calculator of the human 
race—Anacharsis Cloots Hume. 

Yet those gentlemen are not with- 
out curiosity ; quite the reverse. They 
have it of the most open-mouthed, 
rapacious, gastric kind. ‘ Vasto im- 
manis hiatu.” Nothing is too large 
for their deglutition, nothing too tough 
and ferreous for their digestion. The 
orgasm ‘ust be supplied with food, or 
it will seize on the most irregular pro- 
vender within its reach. I look upon 
those late excesses, those burnings of 
barns, those crimped curates, and proc- 
tors roasted whole, and the general cal- 
cination which has gone through the 
country, as nothing more than a strong 
development of that resistless appetite 
for news, to which those. Athenians of 
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the West are, above all nations, liable. 
In Munster, and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts where the human understand. 
ing is scaree, the arrival of a stranger 
excites a general stir through the 
thicket ; the natives come by families 
and villages from the farthest cover, 
crowd round him with Otaheitean ju- 
bilation, load his integuments with 
the spontaneous beef and claret of their 
lovely and teeming soil, and provision 
him for six months to come. Yet all 
this is done in the genuine cunning 
of barter ; their benevolence is lavish- 
ed only to extract from him those pre- 
cious novelties, the hornspoons and 
blue beads of English gossipry,. the 
obsolete of the Lorftlon market, but 
to them more precious than gold and 
diamond. 


Tuesday, Aug. 20. 


Tuts was the day of the Drawing- 
room. ‘The ladies were early at their 
post, and when the King arrived at 

e palace in a whirlwind of Seots 
Greys, he found the presence-cham- 
ber crowded with the fairest faces and 
haughtiest blood of Scotland. His 
Majesty made his way through this 
dangerous battalia, and did ho- 
nours with royal gallantry. A thou- 
sand dames of every age and line were 
se ar sera = right a 3 and 

, pleasing privilege was 
marked by perfect pre weary The 
general appearance was as dazzling as 
ay and diamonds could make it. 

if the eye luxuriates, the memory 


grows weary, and I will tell you no 
more of tissues and blonds, golden 
lama, and feathers that. might have 
crested the helmet of Arthur or Ama- 


dis. The Archers kept the entrance, 
and they sey the very models of 
courtesy. e casual pressure of the 
ladies, passionate for a sight of royalty, 
was off by slackened, hg 
vered bows that might have reminded 
_ of the weapons of Cupid him- 


On the way to Holyrood, I was 

sietete , meng doe ry = 
most direct contrast to the pride . 
and circumstance of the day. A ‘tomb, 
the little classical tower that stands 
common jai now grown up beside 


the American mind into'a love 


of pelf,‘and his Poor Richard is the 
twelvetablesofshop-keeping. Hume’s 
example turned the brains of the Scotch 
Literati of the last age into amalgams 
of arrogant metaphysics and bitter 
seepticism. The success of a popular 
name is always dangerous in a pro-+ 
vince. All rushes along with the cur- 
rent of the hour. The frith. is too 
narrow for the counteracting streams, 
that make the health, and preserve 
the level of the English mind. The 
Scotch are at length beginning to dis- 
cover that the favourite speculations 
of their philosophy, ‘ falsely so call- 
ed,” were mysticism and moonshine. 
Scepticism has been exiled, and, a few 
meager and decaying casuists except- 
ed, men are not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge the common truths that give 
comfort to mankind. 

It has often been among my mu- 
sings, how the Scotch, a sagacious and 
solid-steppirg people, cautious of the 
waste of time, and loving to lay a sub- 
stantial on the good things of life, 
should have ever abandoned an hour 
to metaphysics. Voltaire’s image of 
the science is at once witty and true,— 
— when the parties, after 4 
t wei and windings, end on the 
same 7 where they began. The sci- 
ence of mind is palpably prohibited to 
man. It may form a noble and un- 
limited treasure of discovery for our 
disembodied powers. But here, after 
a fewrndimentsscareely above truisms, 


and known to generation: sifice 
the flood, we feel the boundary. ‘All 
the rest is clouds and air, a vast, uncir- 
cumscribed region, where nature may 
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. her wonders, but where she 
them secret at least from us. 

An empire of vacancy, where our pre- 
sumption may attempt to penetrate 
ton’ after ell to, Sentasicn and ; 

ings, must return in profitlessness and 


_ fatigue. The experiment can now 
scarcely amuse even clowns and child- 


ren. 
In the progress of the ladies to 
court, the elite of Scotland passed be- 
foreme. This is one of the advan- 
tages of the time. The wonders that 
I must have otherwise sought through 
lakes and deserts, through valleys im- 
ble with furze, and mountains 
sullen with storm, are all here toge- 
ther. I have here to wait shivering 
on no shore till the boatman, the lord 
of the passage, ceases to be drunk, and 
conveys me to the hopes of heath 
and asupper. I have here to crouch 
at the door of no Western Laird, the 
autocrat of the surrounding rocks, 
and supplicate the hospitality of an 
unknown tongue. The remote curi- 
osities of the realm, richer than all its 
Staffus and Ionas, are concentrated 
here. It would be ungenerous and 
untrue to deny that Scotland has a 
right to be proud of them. 
Some of the females whom I saw to- 


day are among the belles of St James's, 
Wednesday, Aug. 21. ‘ 


The King was invisible to-day, 
and all Edinburgh was disturbed, 
through all its municipality down- 
wards,—Bailies, Deputes, &c. 


In the lowest deep a lower deep,” 


by the rumour, that the Procession 
from Holyroodhouse to the Castle was 
to be postponed from to-morrow till 
Saturday.. I will not pain you with 
the ws of mischief and misfor- 
tune conjured up before civic eyes, 
by this disastrous contingency ; and 
among the cnet, She utter = of the 
ysG Banquet. The King, 
weary as he must be of publicity, did 
on this occasion what he Se done from 
the beginning, gave up his own incli- 
. the hearts of all 
prospective sharers of fete and 
feast, by finally fixing the Procession 
The Bona willbe the closing 
’ quet c pomp 
of Scotland, I went to-day to see the 
site.of this exhibition of loyal appetite, 
in the. Pasli House, the Scotch 


he curious 
forms and the preparatives for feasting, 
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and the Court dress, in itself hostile to 
grace, and here unwisely, because un- 
nationally worn, gave a Te- 
semblance, but the physiognomy of 
the land could not be mistaken. I saw 
from time to time the dark eye, pearl 
skin, and crimson cheek of Engli 
loveliness. These were rare, for beau- 
ty is the rarest product of the earth, 
and, to my eye, is rapidly perishing. 
The multitude had a strong national 

imilarity. No race so seldom mixes 
its blood with the stranger. 

The Scotch are not a melancholy 
people, but they look an anxious one ; 
and whether it be from the common 
knowledge of their history, or from 
the true writing of their features, I 
should pronounce them a race of ha- 
bitual honesty, good sense, and deter- 
mination, but unconvinced that to en- 
joy, is, in some measure, to obey ; and 
chusing by instinct to make their lit- 
tle solitary encampment among the 

tempest-beaten places of 
raortality. 


As to the men—But what is the 
importance of a man’s face? It has all 
its uses, if it have the necessary aper- 
tures for light and food. I will touch 
the topic no more. Is thy lover a mi- 
neralogist ? ; 


and darkened with curtains, that in the 
mid-day sun covered all our vi 
with a fiery purple. The room looked a 
very noble cavern, very ill inhabited. 
Scotland is contributing its whole 
edible opulence to this entertainment. . 
Dukes and Lairds are sending daily 
grouse and venison ; the trading towns 
make donatives of fish ; and London, 


with as munificence, worth 
of the largest a most turtle-toving a 
cities, has sent up Alderman Curtis in 
the highest condition, and ready dress» 
ed in tartans. 

I dined with some agreeable men. 
I have found no conversation superi 
to that of the Scotch ; clear, intelligent, 
and original. But it has its iari- 
ties. I have never found myself on a 
soil where the ventilation and winnow- 
ing of character was so habitual. I, 
of course, do not of the paltry 
detractions, which can find their way 
only by chance among men of a cer 
tain rank of society. But intellect, 
acquirement, professional skill, and 
profasonal celebrity, are d 

This is amusing, but for- 

midable to the alien and the sojourn- 





er, unaccustomed to so rapid- and so 
fatal a fire. I am not among the most 
nervous of mankind; but this style 
of disquisition shuts 4 my faculties 
at once. It must be for those of higher 
hopes to have the dignity of dissection, 
but for me, it is enough to see “ The 
lancets prepared, and the doctors all 
met ;”—life grows silent, and retires 
within me, and I perish accordingly.. 
I am determined henceforth to be- 
lieve, that conversation may be too 
acute for common and comfortable 
use. In my kingiom, table-wisdom 
shall be among the high offences of 
the state. I will have “ Dulce est 
desipere in loco,” written at the head 
of my statutes in letters of diamond. 
The Sagesse de trop is to me a wall 
of iron. I can do nothing till I find 
some touch of man about my enter- 
tainer—till we can talk over our en 
ility, and sympathise in mu 
feted 1 must cael the right hand 
of jest,—I must share the secret of that 
treasured and ripened foolery, which, 
to’ every man, sleeps at the bottom of 
the bin for those whom we love— 
sleeps underneath all the studious in- 
ity and determined repartee of 
Fat Pandora’s box, the heart, and isa 
consolation for them all. 


For this give me the Irishman above 
all men, rogue as he is. He embarks 
his whole soul at once ; he has no cau- 
tious and attaching cordage to the 
shore ; he casts no dilatory look be- 


hind. His wisdom is in fool- 
ery, as his foolery is in wisdom; and 


in the midst of the wildest extrava- , 


ce of buoyant veins and habits in- 

igenous to claret, he explodes some 

thought vivid enough to blind a whole 
caravan of philosophers. 

To this, as to all national characters, 
there are exceptions ; Scotland has its 
men of spirit, ease, and pleasantry ; 
and, to an Imbecile-hunter, Ireland 
could supply occasional specimens wor- 

of the z s of Aldrovandus. 
et I like the fearlessness of the 
Scotch conversation tenfold better than 
the’ conventional courteous cant of 
English clubs and conversaziones. I 
am disgusted to the midriff with the 
paltry jargon of panegyric and insin- 
—_ that perverts truth in every 
ird word talked in the atmosphere 
fieee meres Serie 
ve in less 
am I, with 2 tote eternal > 
ture, and a prostrate soul, to, da 
the wearisome quadrille of un 
admiration, with etiquette more au- 
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thoritative than Count Caraman, fid- 
dle in hand, commanding that I should 
bow to this:side and courtesy to that, 
and exhaust my life in the entrechats 
and queue de chiens of boudoir and 
Moroeco-bound idolatry ? Why is fa- 
shion, that. master of the ceremonies 
to fools, to issue its edict upon.me? 
you shall bow at three yards off to 

, for he has visited the Tros- 
sachs, and is supposed to review him- 
self; you shall kneel upon your left 
knee to » for he is of the Al- 
bion, and has the rarest collection 
of Pistrucci’s Modern Antiques ; but 
to you shall thrice knock your 
forehead upon the ground, for he is 
the chief of the Black«letter Eunuchs, 
the Kislar Aga of first editions, and 
turns the key upon a Harem of MSS. 
in vellum unapproached by the eye.of 
man.—This, if I have done, I will do 
no more. Nature will struggle for. its 
erectness at last. 5 


“ The blood will follow where the pincers 
tear.” 


And: though I should have proceed- 
ed ten thousand miles in the direction 
of the Kotou, I will, like my Lord Am- 
herst, grow indignant in the crisis of 
humiliation, revolt at the sight of the 
crowned Calmucks themselves, and in 
the bristling of wrathful pens, and 
the remonstrances of Blue-Stockings 
trembling for their tea, retrieve my 
honour, and return as untrampled as 
I came. ‘ 
Sd * &* * #* &®& *® © & * 

As I walked home along the fine 
Terrace of Prince’s Street, then as de- 
solate and still as a dreamer could de- 
sire, I was caught by a blaze towards 
the Bridge connecting the New with 
the Vid Town. And there I saw, float- 
ing in the air, a hundred feet from 
the valley,—all above and below the 
blackness of darkness, a vast diadem 
of fire. There was not the twinkle of a 
taper, not a star to divide the honours 
with this gua emblem of the sove- 
reignty of Erebus. This had eseaped 
me in the general lightings of the city. 
In the morning I visited the site. of 
the magic, and found the skeleton of 
a crown perched.on the chimney of a 
gas manufactory! Disheartening as 
this was, it shone ot again at night 
in magnificence, without a.rival,—the 
crown that “strong imagination’ ‘might 
have seen “ dropping ,wpon/the head 
of the usurper”—a meteor worthy of 
the wierd sisters—a thing of true de- 





see] 
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Thursday, August 22. 


The High Street is a very singular, 
and picturesque, and memorable range 
of building: In the Scottish history it is 
classic ground ; many of the most im- 

_portant events of the monarchy have 

under its roofs. It has been 
the scene of feudal emer and of 
feudal crimes ; divided as it now is 
between trade and the lowest orders, 
it was once the place of palaces ; and 
here the great chieftains of a disturb- 
ed and loosely-governed realm—re- 
sisted the government, or oppressed it 
by their aid—held court and festival 
—indulged in the wild luxury of ba- 
ronial life; or perished by the axe and 
the er. 

In this street, and those shootin 
from its sides, those fibres projec 
from the enormous spine, is to be 
found all the peculiarity of Edin- 
burgh. The New Town is handsome, 
but the Old Town is unique. The 
modern improvements | be copied 
wherever stone can be laid on stone ; 
the High Street has a stately localit 
to which Europe can find no equa 
The Corporation have made some at- 
tempts to alter this venerablestreet, and 
have pulled down a cross in its centre, 
and an antique gate which marked one. 
of its divisions. Against this sacrilege, 
mulct and imprisonment ought to 
have been denounced, and its diders 
and abettors should have been fixed in 
the loftiest stocks, for all their furs. 
Cross and Gate ought to be reinstated 
without loss of time, and a Committee 
appointed to see that for the future 
not a stone or tile should be changed 
in this great national memorial. It is 
in the view of the closes and wynds, 
from a safe distance, however, that my 
most amusing tions have been 
stirred. In all places the populace, 
their habits and habitats, are my 
supreme attraction. Here I stand K 4 
on-their bridges and look upon a su 
terranean people. Curricles and cor- 
porations, troops and train bands, are 
passing round me ; and in the midst of 
a tumult that shakes the et I see, 
at ‘an almost telescopic depth below, 
another race utterly un ed by the 
disturbance upon the surface,—a plu- 
tonic tribe, a colony uncon- 
scious of the sun, @ , dim genera- 
tion, vaulted over by the inextricable 
vapour of the mfhe, and winding its 
way through: chasms and valleys of 
stone as black and precipitous as the 
mountain from which they were torn. 


And here I hover, a luxurious and 
lofty drone, looking down on the 
obscure hive; an idle and elevated 
mite gazing on the minute toils and 
thousands of this huge and curiously- 
delved cheese. , 


*¢ Suave mari magno.” 


But the High Street is bright in the 
blaze of day, and with its parapets and 
pinnacles, the height and wildness, 
and rich, antique confusion of its ar- 
chitecture, winding and sweeping away 
down the hill, it has sometimes to 
me the look of the most beautiful 
and impressive object that architecture 
ever gave the eye, an unroofed Ca- 
thedral. The Cathedral was now full. 
The procession commenced at half 
past two, and moved from Holyrood 
House under a roar of congratulation. 
The sky had promised rain, and its 
promise now began to be amply fulfill- 
ed. The glory of the naked galleries 
was delated in a moment, and never 
was popular good will more severely 
drenched. Still the procession as- 
cended through waving handkerchiefs 
and applauding hands till it reached 
the Castle-hill. There the entrance of 
the multitude was forbidden, and the 
pageant, unpressed by the crowd, ex~ 
panded in all its beauty. Heralds, 
squires, and chieftains, the hereditary 
officers of the throne, bearing 
and batons, followed in glittering suc- 
cession, with intervening guards of 
Highlanders and cavalry. Froissart 
might have dwelt with delight on the 
stately bearing of these ,Chevaliers, 
and some anonymous and well-known 
novelist to come, when we are beyond 
tournament or tale, will tell of the 
crimson coat that flowed down to the 
golden spurs of my Lord Lyon—the 
green velvet tunic gold-embroidered— 
the golden rigol round the cap of 
crimson—the enamelled staff flowered 
with golden thistles,—and the Arabian 
caparisoned with gold that hecaracoled 
and caprioled with such knightly dex- 
terity. This brilliant figure was Lord 
Kinnoul. The Sword of State, an 
enormous two-handed blade, worthy of, 
the grasp of Arthur or Wallace, was 
borne by the Earl of Morton, in a 
modern uniform, that looked humilia- 
ted beside the superb barbarism of the 
old costume. The Honourable Mor- 
ton Stuart, the son of Lord Moray, 
carried the Sceptre, a short staff with 
a large head of crystal. His dress 
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was simple green, but his plaid, his 
splendid arms, and the randfal Chere 
geron which he sat with singular grace, 
made him conspicuous. 

The Duke of Hamilton, in the dress 
of a courtier of the first Charles, the 
velvet hat, satin slashed doublet, and 
deep Vandyked collar, bore the Crown. 
The King was escorted by the Archers, 
and their General, Lord Hopetoun, 
with Lord Elgin ; Lord Errol as High 
Constable, and Sir Thomas Bradford, 
the Commander of the Forces, rode on 
the right and left of the carriage. On 
the King’s arrival at the Castle gates, 
he was received with some customary 
formalities by the Officers, and | 
within the walls. In a few minutes 
after he appeared on the battlements. 
The day had been sullen, and it had 
now grown wild and gusty. Sunshine 
might have made the spectacle less 
magnificent. All before the eye was 
the tossing of plumes, and the bowing 
of standards that could scarcely be 
held in their bearers’ hands, and-troops 
massed under cloaks of every hue, long 
lines and groups of scarlet, and blue 
and tartan. But the noblest sight was 
the Castle. The ranges of wall and 
embrazure from the ground were 
crowded with the garrison; and 
above them all, on he brow of the 

t battery, stood the King, alone. 
moment of his a ce was 
sublime—he was hailed with a ge- 
neral shout, and a clangour of 
drum and trumpet—a grand, uni- 
versal w . What might be the 
feeling, deepest and delighted exalt- 
ation of heart Kher to whom 
every voice of thi was sent 
up, and who saw Pomerat superb 
stand the sea, the land, and the peo- 
, all his own, it must be given on- 
toa King to know. ‘ 

Nothing more deeply my con- 
habit of the see thel oil othing 
in a monarch but the mere human 
material—the thews and sinews of our 
velling 3 nature. a wrk “ 

ing is a spirit of vanity. fin 
that Majesty has no poor limbs than 
themselves, and are comforted. I re- 
collect, at one of the reviews of the 
Allies in Paris, to have been, by a sud- 
den movement of the field, enveloped 
in a circle of the sovereigns and gene- 
tals. In this presence, I could not, 
for ‘my soul, conceive that I'saw no- 

i than the mere human fa- 
bric—nothing better than their own 
grooms. I saw before me great go- 


+ «* * . 
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verning spirits ; the arbiters of 
the fate of mankind. There stood one, 
who held in his hand the blood and 
honour, the hopes and energies, of for- 
ty millions of men—a chief, the tram 
of whose foot could be felt to the w: 
of China. Here stood Prussia, here 
Austria, not the capped and capari- 
soned riders among a gilded group of 
courtiership, but beings whose Took 
was fortune ; the er pers ow will and 
wer of myriads and might ions. 
Round shake rode Wellington and 
Blucher, and Schwartzen and a 
whole dazzling circle of illustrious 
names, in every garb and ornament of 
war ; beings that no man could have 
looked on without the memory of 
matchless victories—the living monu- 
ments of supreme intellect and valour. 
I am the man of a free country, and a 
jealous time ; but I might be the stern- 
est hater of tism, and yet ac- 
knowledge that here I felt my spirit 
instinctively overwhelmed and bowed 
down before the Genius of Royalty. 
There was now in my sight the re- 
presentative of sovereignty, Italian, 
German, and British, up to the dark 


ages ; the blood of crowtied ra- 
tions ; one of the class that m 
the high ridge of life, while-aiiiijaae 


on millions, like me and tf 
on through the valley, and | 
ed to the dust without a name—the 
dit kindred, whose 
i regoicing, and whose 


fats? © “ll the pomps and 
enjoymetits that the world can lavish 
from its treasures ; fenced, honoured, 
‘and consecrated by all that policy has 


of wisdom, afi Taw of strength, and 
_ ee al, the high altars 
4 ‘= > ores * * 
: After a short interval, the Castle 
commenced the royal salute, and be- 
tween the discharges, his Majesty, 
though the rain now fell heavily, was 
seen waving his hat in answer to. the 
acclamations below. His ‘figure is 
manly, and, from his position, it was 
seen to t advantage. Above him 
was nothing but the royal standard 
whirling in the blast like a disturbed 
cloud. The battery at his feet hid 
him from time to time in bursts of 
smoke, that suddenly gave him to 
view again. Lower and lower still, 
the pets and ports were filled with 
sol . The King’s next portrait 
should be taken from the half-moon 
battery of Edinburgh Castle. 


* 
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(Tux: knowledge we had of our friend Omai keeping a journal of the oc- 
currences at Edinburgh during the King’s visit, induced us to ask his  per- 
mission to make part of it public. To this he cheerfully consented, and per- 
haps the more readily, that by this means his countrymen will have the plea- 

sure of seeing it a year earlier, than if he had carried it heme, and printed it 
at Otaheite. The only freedom we permitted ourselves to take with it, was to 
lighten the uniformity of the narrative, by the addition of titles to mark the 
beginning of the different days, and the suggestion ‘of the general title, with 
which last Omai seemed much pleased, and is accordingly to retain it when the 
work is reprinted in his own country.|—-C. N. 
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I Omar, the son of the son of Omai, 
the traveller, who was the friend of 
the great Cook, and beloved by the 
King of the great island of Britain, 
having related in a book what I saw 
in my former voyage, and printed it 
for the use of my countrymen, to make 
them wise. so, the powerful King 
Pouree, chief of all the chiefs’ of the 
island of Otaheite, having read my 
book, for he was learned by the mis- 
sionary meh to read printed books, as 
if they spoke, he was fond of me, 
Omai ; gave me, Omai, though only 
a chief, a cap with seventeen scarlet 
feathers of the Papaw, and conferred 
on me, Omai, the honour of command- 
ing; his royal ajesty’s great double 
gun canoe, with the ball cannons. Al- 
so the great Pouree said to me, that I, 
Omai, must go again to the island of 
Edinburgh, to bring from the illustri- 
ous Morton more of his plough instru- 
ments for the cultivation of the land, 
and ‘a waggon cart, painted with red 
paint, for the use of his royal household ; 
and cannon-guns to kill the Dutch, 
when they are enemies, for they are 
bad men, because théir ships steal, and 
they live at the island of Amsterdam 
and Java. And because the good Cap- 
tain Fraser and his ship was not at 
Otaheite, therefore Captain Smith, 
even ‘from Greenock, which is an 
island beyond Edinburgh, he was my 
captain. He was a great man, because 
he was from Argyle, and slept in a ca- 
bin-room by himself, arid had no equal 
in the’ ship; and‘he was good and 
kind ‘to me, Omai, ‘because I was the 
favourite of the king, and wise, even 
among the’ missionary men of Ota- 


~ Afid' after a ‘véty‘long sail, the great 
ship of ee Smith came to Green- 
Vor. XIT- : 


ock: and it was not Edinburgh ; but 
Glasgow is between, and that is a city’ 
of a great le, who spin cotton 
clothes for all the world. But I, Omai, 
did not’ stay at Glasgow, but came 
through a river, in a boat drawn by 
horses, which sails to the island of 
Edinburgh, ‘for all the people were: 
hastening to Edinburgh, to see the 
great King of all the world, the King 
who lives at London island, and makes 
the laws of Parliament. And though 
I, Omai, knew the great city of Edin- 
burgh, it was no more the same, for 
the people were all rejoiced to see so 
great a King ; they looked also so hap- 
py, that Omai was glad at heart ; and 
every person, both young and old, had 
heath in their hats, by way of orna- 
ment. If Omai be asked what this is, 
he will tell. It is a kind of grass, 
called heather, with red purple flowers, 
and that isheath. And all this people, 
who are the sons of chiefs, wore ‘stars 
on their breasts, as the great Erees of 
the King do and this star is of silk 
and silver, curiously stitched, and it is 
like two fingers put across one another, 
because it is the cross of St Andrew.’ 
Who St Andrew is, I, Omai, have also 
read, because his name is in the Bible 
book ; and he was the first missionary 
who came to teach the islanders of 
Edinburgh the‘ true religion, and to 
say questions out of Catechism. They 
that wore-this cross were very nume- 
rous, because all this people are noble, 
and the great King of London or Bri- 
tain he is their father. How this is, 
I; Omai, cannot understand ; but I 
saw it ina motes om ood book, printed in 
black letters, ‘that his name is George 
Fourth, the Father of his People, there~ 
fore it must be true. 


- And-T; Omai, the son of the son of 
2N 
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the Omai, who was known to 
is King’s father, I took off my sail- 
ing dress of trowsers ; and the tailor 
man on the shore of Leith, his name 
is. Kirkgate—what nimble that 
man has!—he sewed me a blue coat, 
with buttons of gold, and the image of 
a crown upon them, unlike cloth but- 
tons, or those of the sailor-men, and 
put St Andrew’s star on my coat. I, 
Omai, also put the heather of broom 
in my hat ; and the vest, that is for 
the belly, it was white; with coverings 
for m s of yellow, called nankeen ; 
and ‘then I, Omai, was like a chief of 
many, and the friend of the King. 

' And money pieces were made with 
the King’s head upon them, for joy 
that the King was to come. And they 
were white and silver, their name be- 
ing medals, And nobody went out 
without these medals, and they hung 
round the neck by.a ribbon ; the la- 
dies.also wore them, for they were 

y ; and I, Omai, had four of dif- 
erent sizes, all at one ribbon, because 
the King’s father was the friend of the 
father of the father of me, Omai. 

- The number of coach houses that 
eame with the chiefs who could not 
walk to see the King was very great— 


who could count them! and many 
had four horses, like the coaches of 
mail ; red and yellow men wereon their 
backs to keep them steady, with long 
sticks in their hands to shew their 
dignity, and hats with corners called 
in 


English cocks. These were very 
men indeed, and much grander 
those in the inside of the coaches, 

and there is none like them in Ota- 
Se oat breeches dpe 
black, an are a stout people, 
whose name is flunkies, in the language 
memoaiease + thie islands an Captain 
poise 9 po Omai. And ev 
great chief, and every great chief's 
wife, keeps some of these grand men, 
who are of a peculiar race, for they 
cannot want them; and John Haul- 
gets Sn epiessanate of the ship, 
called beef-eaters, because 
Seppe hd en bank sovashe them Si, 
they can eat nothing else. And 
their heads are covered with the white 
meal of flour, and grease ; and it is 
the same with the men of Hottentot, 
at the Cape, only Hottentot men use 


[Sepe. 

- That I, Omai, not forget the 
wonderful things which I now saw, I, 
Omai, resolved to write it all ina book 
to learn my own people how to receive 
their King ; and I therefore went with 
my captain to buy a white book for 
writing. And the man that sold it to 
me, his name is Tomson, and ‘he 
makes all the maps of the country at 
the post-office, behind the Church of 
Tron ; and the book contained 150 
leaves of paper for writing, ‘and was 
covered with red skin. 

And Captain Smith, he took me to 
see the great King’s palace, which is a 
stone house, near a mountain called 
Salisbury Craigs, and at the bottom of 
the Calton mountain, where is the 
round house of Nelson and the pri- 
sons. How fine a house is a palace! 
—how many windows it has—and the 
crowns for light, and the boxes for 
the soldiers, how curiously formed are 
they !—it would take me, Omai, all 
my life to describe them; for the 
Kings of this great island are true 
Kings of the world, and the Kings of 
India are their servants. And I, Omai, 
saw the chiefs of the King’s ce ; 
and they had black and red ‘ 
and round black sticks in their 
hands, and gold names on them, And 
other chiefs had petticoats of different 
colours in spots, rolled round them, 
which did not cover them all, because 
part of them was naked, and their legs 
were bare. And these were proud 
men, and wore not a hat like mie, 
Omai, nor red soldiers caps, but only 
bonnets, which is cloth, like a turban, 
and a goose feather stood out before, 
to shew they were learned men and 
could write. And some of them car- 
ried round tables in their hands to 
write upon when the King ordered, 
and swords were fixed under their 
arms, and no guns but pistols, which 
are small guns. Another piece of co- 
loured cloth was rolled round their 
bodies like the men of Otaheite ; but 
they wore little aprons of hairy skins, 
to shew that they were Celts, and not 
men of the island of Edinburgh. They 
are also called elans or tribes, because 
they follow different chiefs ; only the 
King is the chief of all. The music 
of the clans also, it is not true music, 
for it is loud, and drones without any 
tune at all, and this is called pipes, 
which are skins blown up by wind 
from the mouth, and the sound ‘is 
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squeezed out through reeds by strong 


man’s arm 5 and it resem 


moaning and crying of a when 
it is'going to be 3 macy i man 
who is named Piper, because he 
pipes and walks proud. 
_ » And when the day came for the 
King’s ship to a on: the sea, all 
the people of the island ran to-the 
tops of the hills. And the other ships 
on the sea that were waiting were all 
covered with flags and ribbons, to be 
beautiful in the King’s sight, and to 
please him, for the King must not see 
things as-they really are, only his mi- 
nisters and. viziers. And I, Omai, was 
on the Calton, where the cannon were, 
and an and yw 
ment King’s ships a » the 
knew he would be — Sean 
they could fight his enemies: and 
they all fired off their cannons at one 
another ; it was a sea-fight, and the 
sea Was covered with smoke, so that 
I, Omai, could see nothing, though I 
had: the telescope glass of Eree Jar-. 
dine, that brings ships near the Ob- 
servatory house. The cannon guns 
on the Calton also fired at the Castle, 
and made a louder noise than the sea 
cannons, and the Castle fired at the 
cannons of the Calton. The noise in- 
deed. was terrible, and the ladies were 
afraid. And the men that lighted the 
cannons were soldiers of the King, 
with blue coats who live in round 
tents, that is cloth fixed to the ground. 
They are brave men with swords, and 
not afraid to touch the cannon. And 
it rained heavily’ though the great 
King’s ship was 3 and the ladies, 
that is women, ran down from the 
hill to go home, for their clothes are 
not made for keeping out rain, but 
only for ornament. - And the streets 
were full of the King’s real soldiers, 
who ride upon war e were 
blue, some were red, but all looked 
‘brave, with swords for cutting off 
their enemies’ when the vw. | 
f But I, Omai, was not afraid 0 


il my gold buttons with the 
therefore I went home with 
the Captain, to eat and drink for joy 


—- 
3 


was there, 
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DAY SECOND. — + Ae 
The Grand Entry and Fire-works. 


. And next day. all the people got up 
very early and crowded to the sea-side 
to see the King land, as a king- had not 
bow seen in the island of Edi 

many great ages. At mid-day, there- 
fore, the King, who was waiting till ell 
his people had come, was brought to 
the pier of Leith where the ships come, 
in a grand <2noe rowed by chiefs. And 
all the chief Erees of the island were 
waiting to receive the King, and cloth 
was spread for him to walk en. Then 
there was another sea-battle ;.and the 
ships fired, and the great Castle, and 
all the people shouted. for. the King ; 
and he was very glad, and took hi 
Erees by the ; and looked kind 
upon them, and went into his eoach 
to ride i i 
burgh, And the great Eree who-is 
called Thane, that is, little King, of 
the island of Fife, he was there, 


King and me, Omai. 
And this is a procession, when the 
King goes with his nobles and: his 
guards in the midst of his subj 
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rows ; and they earried dtawn swords, 
two of the King’s generals going be- 
fore them to let them see how to walk. 
After that came he that I, Omai, took 
for the King ; but it was not the true 
ee Ar a King of Arms, that is the 
alds ; notwithstanding they were 
very grand men on horses, and their 
trumpeters before them. Then other 
great Erees came, on beautiful hor- 
ses with long tails; but none of 
them was the King ; only one of them 
carried a ruler in his hand to signify 
that he ruled all the le for the 
~~, Then came other t men, 
all shining in gold and silver, with 
cloaks ; and I, Omai, said to my cap- 
tain, surely this is the King at last ; 
bat Captain Smith said it was only an 
usher, that is a door-k , for he 
carried a white rod to keep the people 
and dogs from the King’s door. Next 
came a grand coach with many hor- 
ses, but still the King was not there. 
And I, Omai, thought the King would 
never come, and that if he was a grand- 
er man than those which had gone be- 
fore, I should not be able to look up- 
on him. At last all the people took 
off their hats and shouted. at 
men walking all in gold with gold axes 
in their hands ; t men were they, 
and each of them might be a King in 
Otaheite. These were the King’s ser- 
vants, who walked before his coach. 
Then there was the King himself sit- 
ting in a coach which was split open 
at the top, and not like a common 
coach ; and the horses were led by gen- 
tlemen. And the King was not dressed 
so rich as his Erees; but he was 
plainly dressed, and sat looking with 
on the people. And next the 
ing’s coach-house were the archer 
frien who fight with bows and arrows, 
for they are the King’s guard in his 
, where the Grey Scots cannot 
come. And they were dressed in 
shawls like women, that went across 
their shoulders, and white ruffles were 


their es were large, and a 

toe ts theie hand. 
And the shouts and the cries grew 
louder and louder, for all the people 
cried, and the ladies waved white cloths 


ved my hat, and the King 
voice of me, Omai, among the crowd, 
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and in beside me ; and I;Omai, 
bowed three times very low in the fa~ 
shion of this people, anitthie King saw I 
was a chief, for he smiled and bowed his 
head even. tome, Omai, though-astran- 
ger. Seeing this I, Omai, cried as others 
this prayer: aloud, «“‘ God save” the 
King !” and Capt. Smith said, “‘ Bless 
your jolly face!” which is the’ sea- 
men’s way of saying the same prayer ; 
and the good King was ready to ‘cry 
for jdy, and took off his hat which was 
one ‘of cocks, And a woman who was 
behind’me Omai, with small earthen 
pitchers of water, she ‘was so’ happy 
to see * her.ain Geordie,” as‘she call- 
ed the King in Scots ‘English, that 
she clapped the pitchers to pieces, for- 
getting she had them in the joy of the 
King’s appearance, And the crowd 
laughed though the King was passing ; 
but the woman minded not, only she 
sung a loud song, the words of which 
are inthe same language, “ Carle, 
now the King’s come.” -—And the song 
is in a printed book of two: leaves, 
which I, Omai, have seen, though it 
is not to be undetstood but by the 
learned. 

- And when the King came to the 
city gate, which was of wood, and put 
up in a night, then my Lord of Pro- 
vosts came with the chiefs of the city, 
to deliver up the keys of the city to 
the King ; for the city had’ formerly 
doors ‘and gates, and these: were: the 
keys. And I, Omai, saw them, and 
they were big keys of silver. And the 
King stopped and took them, sand 
looked at them, and gave them’ back 
to my Lord, and bid him’take care to 
let no bad men into the.island of Edin- 
burgh, or he would be’angry. And 
when the King said this, there was a 
great noise, and shouting, and pray- 
ing for the King, and waving of white 
cloths from window houses. 

And all the great road from the ship 
town of Leith to the King’s Palace, 
was crowded by Erees, and ladies, and 
people ; the cries and the. prayers con- 
tinued with incessant noise; and: the 
good King bowed so often, and looked 
so affected, that I, Omai, the :son of 
the son of the great traveller, was glad 
— he arrived near his Palace: of 
Holyrood. And when the King en- 
tered his , the vaslieillande 
lighted their cannons on the hill of 
Calton, and on the crag mountain of 
Salisbury, and ‘fired with noise, and 
the people shouted, and took off their 
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and. waved their -arms for joy 
tant the King had come to his palace ; 
for.a king had not entered that 
for a hundred years and a half, because 
he did not know, and nobody told him, 
that he had such a palace in the island 
of Edinburgh, out of London, where 
’ the laws are made. And I, Omai, all 
this time eat no meat, except the fruit 
of vegetables, called pears and apples, 
which an old man gave me for money ; 
and yet T was.not hungry, for I could 
never give over looking upon the King 
and his Erees, and the people, so 
were they, and the ladies -so 
beautiful, shining like the'spray of the 
sea at Bolabola. . 

And the Great King, after resting 
himself in his palace, and speaking to 
the great Erees, who are his effigies or 
representatives in the island of Edin- 
burgh, went to his sleeping house to 
eat his dinner. This house, or palace, 
was at a neighbouring city, called Dal- 
keith, because it is six miles from the 
island of Edinburgh. And I, Omai, 
was told, that before the good King 
went away, he was so much surprised 
and delighted, and ae with his 
reception, by a e; who, my Cap- 
in mat Would all die rather eng 
hair of his head. was hurt, that he 
burst into tears, and said that he loved 
the Scots-English beyond all the other 
nations he governed, because his fa- 
thers bad of old time been their own 
kings, and he was proud of being the 
kinsman of ‘so true a people, with 
white breeches and blue coats. 

And I, Omai, waited in the park of 
the King, which is at the palace, all 
this time; for the good King looked as 
if he wished to speak to me, Omai, 
when I saw him s, and when I 
said the prayer for fim on the walk of 
Leith. It was also foolish in me, 
Omai, that I did not bring a letter 
from King Pouree; but Omai did not 
. think of ever seeing the Great King, 
who lives in London island, in a palace 
of gold and silver. So nobody came to 
me from the King ; and he rode away 
in his coach carriage, with four horses, 
like-a mail-coach, and his guards rode 
also away, and it would not have been 
‘ ming in me, Omai, a stranger, to 
hinder them. So I, Omai, went home 
with Captain Smith. And as I, Omai, 
.went.in the streets, I read on the walls 
a pro tion, that isa printed paper, 

the leaf of a book ; and it said, in 
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rocket fires spouted 


large letters, that all the King’s sub- 
jects should go and see the King’s fire- 
works, which were to be fired out of 
joy for the King. And the Captain 
said he would take me, for I would-be 
delighted, there being. no such thi 
in Otaheite ;—so, after I, Omai, 
eaten of the roasted flesh of cows, call- 
ed steak-beef, in a tavern-house, and 
drunk .the wine of porter, and other 
grog wines, till I felt brave and s 

I, Omai, went to the place of the fire- 
works. : 

And this place is the house of the 
King’s e or representative in the 
island of Edinburgh—that is the lord 
of Provost—it is a square surrounded 
by iron sticks, which are black, and 
has trees in the centre like a garden, 
and there was the wooden, fire-works. 
The name of the place is Charlotte, in 
the language of the country, which 
means .a woman’s name. And the. 
crowd of people that were there would 
have filled a hundred islands like Ota- 
heite ; for Captain Smith said they had 
come in fire ships of steam’ from all 
the neighbouring. islands to see the 
great King and his fire-works. And 
rolls of fire called. squibs, which, went 
off with a noise, they were runni 
and hissing among the people, and no 
man could stop them. And I, Omai, 
was at first afraid ; but the ladies that 
were there were not afraid, for they 
are Britons of the island of Edinburgh; 
so I, Omai, thought that it would not 
do for the son.of the son.of the great 
Omai, the friend of Britons, to be ter- 
rified by squib fire, and I only started 
at the noise. And Captain Smith said, - 
‘* Fire away, my hearties,” which is 
the sea way of speaking to crowds, 
when they are squibbing. fsod 

At last the great men, or magicians, 


who make the fire, began 3 and the 
high in, the air, 


and, when very high, fell in little balls 
like stars, but more beautiful. Aid 
the people shouted to see the stars fall- 
ing. After that there was a great blue 
fire, which was terrible to look at); 
and I, Omai, prepared to run away, 
for it seemed aa if the very streets sand 
houses were in a flame, and going to 
melt ; but the captain stopped me and 
bid. me look, for it would soon. go out 
of itself, it being only the blue lights. 
And one David or Davy Jones, he said, 
often put up such blue lights at sea to 
decoy ships, that he might get the men 
" 10 : 
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I, Omai, saw mills of 

i irled round, and made 

ike the King’s cannon, with 

ious hissing like the sound of 

at Otaheite :—then a red flame 

ich lighted all the trees ; and all of 

, a temple of pure fire, and 

ing’s crown, and the letters of his 

, which is George Fourth, in fire 

All this was beautiful, though 

not conceive how it was done ; 

and I was astonished. And all the 

sople, that is, the crowd, roared out 

joy, for that is the way the Eng- 

lish of Edinburgh show their gladness ; 

and the word of joy which is roared, 

is, when written in letters, printed 

‘© Hurra,” and no other word is used, 

even by the King. And I could never 

have tired of looking.at the flying fire 

which went into the air ; but it went 

out at last, and was done ; so I, Omai, 

the son of the.son of the great travel- 

ler, went home with the good Captain 

Smith to his lodgings, and wrote down 

in my white all that I had seen, 

that men of Otaheite may know how 
to make fires to please the King. 


islands of the Great Sea of Otaheite 
could conceive, that I, Omai, could 
not eat, nor speak of any thing else ; 
yy Sy ate a hen, which was roasted 
at the Captain’s house, with the Cap- 
tain, and another Captain, who com- 
mands the whale ships. And wine of 
Port was ht ; and it is the cus- 
tom for the people of the island of 
Edinburgh, to express their joy b 
drinking this liquor, which is r 
And so I, Omai, drank the Kings 
health; and the whale-captain, he 
sung the King’s hymn, which is “‘ God 
Save the King ;” and Captain Smith 
ra the sailor-man’s song, which is, 
** Nobody shall be slaves, while the 
King rules the waves.” And I, Omai, 
t a song to sing, from a lame 
in the street, for a penny ; and 
I did not know the tune nor 
for it was not in Bible Eng- 
only Edinburgh English, 
spoken by learned men, yet 
, sung this song, to the 
@ wa woo, which was the 
. And the Captains laugh- 
were pleased, I, Omai, 
well. And this is the song, 
put in my book, because it 
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was printed at the topof it, that it was 
an mt New Song, and that 
Otaheitemen may know how to make 
songs for their King. 

SAW YE GEORDIE CUMIN’. 

An Excellent New Song. 


Saw ye Geordie cumin’, quo’ she, 
Saw ye Geordie cumin’,— 
Wi’ his nobles round him pressing, 
And the mobbie runnin’. 
O, tak your stick intil your hand, 
And up the hill and see him,— 
Baith grit and sma’, to see him land, 
Are aff, to welcome gie him, quo’ she, 
Are aff, to welcome gie him. 


O, saw ye Geordie cumin’, quo’ she, 
Saw ye Geordie cumin’ ;— 

The Crown o’ Scotland’s down the gate, 
The Highland pipes are bummin’. 

O, pit your bannet on your head, 
Wi’ heather on the side o’t,— 

I'll see the King, or I be dead, 
Whatever may betide o’t, quo’ she, 

Whatever may betide o’t. 


Gudewife, what’s that ?—I hear a noise, 
Sounds through the lift like thunner ; 

And hear that chon o’ thousands rise, 
Gars a’ the bigging dunner. 

Ft maun be Georllic come at last ; 
See how the crowd are runnin’,— 

I'll out and welcome him mysel’— 
Hurra for Geordie cumin’, quo’ he, 

Hurra for Geordie cumin’ ! 


DAY SECOND. 
The Illumination. 


The next day was the great day of 
the fire illumination of candles, when 
the whole city of houses was to be 
lighted to please the King. And this 
is an illumination—one candle or lam 
is not an illumination, but when all 
the candles and lamps in the island 
are lighted at once, and fires upon 
the hills, to warm the sheep and cows, 
and to let them know the King was 
come, that is a true illumination. And 
the great Erees and chiefs had crowns 
and reading words on their houses, all 
made of fire, and it was wonderful, 
for they were formed of little glass 
bottles and light in the inside. - And 
some of the lights were green, some 
blue, and some yellow. 1, Omai, be- 


ing learned b Missi =, could 
also read the pimeie, mu ym were 


the names of the King, whieh j 
Fourth, and good ing. ich lar 


d toa hise 





And thistles of fire also burned curi- 
ously, with ca of flame, for the 
plant ‘belongs to the island of 
Edinburgh ; and I, Omai, liked to seé 
how the cunning men lighted them, 
for this wise people can do any thing. 
. And there was no walking in the 
streets for the namber of people, and 
ladies, and children, for nobody must 
stay in their houses during the King’s 
illumination ; so I, Omai, went up to 
the hill of Calton to see the town burn- 
ing ; and when I got to the top of the 
hill, it was like a dream, for all the 
great island of the'city of Edinburgh 
was shining like gold, and not fire any 
more, only the Castle building was a 
terrible fire to look at. And I, Omai, 
came down again with the good Cap- 
tain, and walked along all the streets, 
and touched thousands of ladies so 
beautiful, who smiled so sweetly in the 
face of me, Omai, (for I was pressed by 
the crowd,) that I could have walked 
among them for ever, it was so plea- 
sant to be near them. And when I, 
Omai, was thinking of nothing but 
the lights and the ladies, all at once 
there came a great noise of thunder ; 
and I was afraid that the fire-men had 
burst the city up with gun-powder. 
But the Captain said it was the can- 
non-men in the Castle firing to let the 
King hear them. Then I, Omai, look- 
ed at the firing ; and I saw the flame, 
and it was no more, only in a little 
came the sound, very hard for the ears 
of me, Omai. And the light flame glan- 
cing in the dark, and the noise, I, 
Omai, cannot describe ; but I have 
seen it, that is what I know. And 
I, Omai, did not go home till all the 
fires and lights were put out, and then 
it was dark, and there was no more 
illumination, for all the people went 
to sleep. 


DAY THIRD. 
The Levee. 


And all that the King does is print- 
ed in a book of newspaper called Ga- 
zette'; and it is named so because the 
gteat Erees write in it what the King 

‘And it Was printed in this 
all the: le who wanted 
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King of sucha great $ but C 
tain Smith, te pated me, and 
that I needed not be afraid, neither of 
the King nor of the men and the 
swords, for they wére not figliting 
swords, but merely for ornament, like 
the tail of a dog or cat. And the King 
likes to see no person that has not a 
sword, and a black bag at the neck of 
his coat, in which combs for the hair 
are kept in readiness that their heads 
may be smooth before the King. No 
person also must go before the Kirig 
in his own clothes, for it is the custom 
of this country that every Eree or 
chief shall put on other clothes, curi- 
ously made, and which are hired’ out 
for money by tailor men who follow 
the King; only the Celts, that is, 
Highlanders, they may go in their 
own dress, because they come from 
the mountains, and have no money to 
get other clothes. So I, Omai, thought 
I should like better the spotted clothes 
of cloth of tartan, as this people call 
it, to go before the King, than the 
flunky men’s clothes ; and so my Cap- 
tain took mie to a merchant who had 
these clothes, and I, Omai, the son of 
the son of the great Omai, the travel- 
ler, was a Celt, in a philabeg or petti- 
coat, with heath in my bonnet hat, 
and a sword and pistols, and a purse 
apron. And nobody knew me for Omai, 
not even the great wise man Ambrose } 
and even somé of the real mountain 
Celts spoke to me in a language which 
is not a language but in the High- 
lands, because I was a tartan Mac- 
gregor,—that was my name. 

And I, Omai, was no more the same 
Omai that I was before, and knéw not 
myself even in a mirror glass. I also 
skipped for joy of the dress, which is 
better than breeches ; and thought how 

t I should look in Otaheite, in a 
Steet like no other dress. And I went 
with Captain Smith, who was a Celt 
when he was young, before he was‘a 
sailing Captain, in a coach like the 
other Erees, though it was only halfa 
coach, called chaise, the Captain’s bro- 
ther being there, because he came from 
Argyle island. And I, Omai, went to 


the Palace of the Great King, like one 
of his own clan chiefs; and I mixed 
with the other Erees with the little 
cock-hats, and the ministers with 
gowns, and the soldier men with red 
coats ; and some did, and some did 


not, know me to be Omai. And the 
green captain of the Highland Celts 
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ok me by the hand; because he 
saw through the little before 


his eyes that I was myself, though in 
this dress. r 


And all the people’s names are writ- 
ten with a pen on square pieces of pa- 
per, and these are given to the King’s 
great Erees, for the King to look at ; 
and on the card of me, Omai, was 
written Mz Omai or OTaHEITE. So 
I went before the King ; and I did not 
know at first it was the King, for he 
was not.the King for this day, but 
ym ge Highlander, that was his dress. 

the Good King looked kindly up- 

on me, Omai, and bowed, and was 
going to speak to me as I fell down 
upon my knee before him, for he knew 
me not for a stranger, but thought me 
agreat Highland Eree, bec::use 1 walk- 
so stately. And-as he was prepa- 
ring to speak, a fat chief or lord touch- 
ed me, Omai, upon the shoulder, to 
go away ; so I went, for it was im- 
possible for the King to speak to so 
many Erees as were there ; and, there- 
fore, I, Omai, the stranger, could not 
expect it.. But the great Thane he 
spoke, and said, ‘‘ Howdo you do, Ota- 
heite? you area very excellent fellow;” 
and this was true. And I; Omai, was 
not confounded before this Great King, 
whose name is George Fourth, because 
I was his friend, and he is the friend 
of the people of the country of Omai. 
And I shall call my son Omai George 
Fourth, out of love to the King of this 
preat island, when I sail back to Ota- 

elte. 

This meeting of Erees before the 
King, iscalled inEnglisha Levee,which 
means a visit only, because they eat no 
meat ; neither is there bread, nor tea, 
nor English porter wine presented tothe 

le. It is only that the King may 
see his Erees, and know them. And 
both Omai and the King were in the 
same Highland dress for the first time. 
This was curious, and cannot be ac- 
counted for. 

And the coach-houses for travel- 
ling, no man could tell the number of 
them, nor of the horses, nor of the 
flunky men, that were at the levee in 
the park of the King,—and though 
these men have fine clothes, and look 
well, the King does not go out to see 
them, but they hold a levee by them- 
selves on the outside with the horses, 
while the Erees are in the inside of the 
palace. And they ride in rows of 
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coaches ; and such a° number were 
there, that I, Omai, could scarcely find 
the coach, which I asa chief rode in, 
though it was all painted of yellow, 
with windows in the front behind the 
governor of the coach, and ‘had the 
name of John Wells, agreat man, who 
keeps coaches for the chiefs, printed 
in letters upon it. But the grandest 
of all the coach-houses, that-was the 
great Eree’s, whose name is Thane, 
and there was nothing like it ; for 
Highland Celts were in place of flunky 
men, and they run by the wheels of 
the coach to turn them ‘round: that 
they should not stop. And these moun- 
tain men run as fast as a coach and are 
not tired, for it is their nature. But 
this men of Otaheite could not:under- 
stand, though I, Omai, should write a 
month, and fill my whole white book 
of paper. 

And when. the levee was over, that 
is when the King had seen all the peo- 

le, his coach carriage came and took 

im away ; for it is not the custom for 
the King of the English Britons to eat 
in the same -palace in which he sees 
the Erees. And men on white horses, 
with ship-buckets covered with hair 
upon their heads, and beards below 
their noses on their lips, rode. before 
and after the King’s coach with four 
horses. These men are called Grey 
Scots, on account of their terrible looks, 
and each of them is a warrior of re- 
nown in the wars of the King. And 
they carry drawn swords and boxes for 
pistols on the horses necks, and a great 
deal of leather bridles to keep them on 
the horses, and lead home their pri- 
soners, with a chain of gold under 
their chin. No such men are in all 
the world besides as these Grey Scots, 
who guard the King of the island of 
Edinburgh. 

And people from all the world came 
here to see the King. Even the Lap- 
landers were there ; and I, Omai, saw 
them and their deer, which are hor- 
ses, only they have horns, and are ra- 
ther like cows or goats. They came 
from the very end of the world, where 
the snow and ice grows, and. where 
the ground is always white. They 
are little also, and live in a hut ina 
great house near the Calton’ Monu- 
ment ; and I, Omai, could kill a hun- 
dred of them if they were my enemies, 
they are so little. 
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DAY FOURTH. 
Sunday. 


After this there was no more Ki 
for a day, because it was Sunday, 
ing was not seen, for the priests, 
the ministers who preach, 
would not let him come out, use 
would have gone to church, 


le might go to church; and I, 
Pama, after the Amen in the church, 
went home, and wrote down all that I 
had seen, that my memory might not 
forget any thing of all the wonderful 
things that I, Omai, have witnessed 
in this great island. 


DAY FIFTIL 
The Addresses. 


On the next day which is called 
pemgrg because it comes o~ Sun- 
a ing came again to his palace. 
And all the ministers of the churches 
on that day went to the King, to tell 
him how the people behaved in church, 
and if they were all good. .And the 
ministers nothing to say against 
the people, at which the good King 
was pleased ; and when the King is 
plneet, my Captain says, he gives his 
to kiss. And so to please the 
people, and to let them krow that the 
King was satisfied with their going to 
church, it was printed in a newspa’ 
book that the ministers kissed hands ; 
for no —_ must kiss the King’s 
mouth but only ladies, because their 
cheeks are sofi, and: they have no 
beards. Aud after the ministers, then 
the learned men who teach the youth, 
ey were commanded to appear ; and 
the King found that they were very 
wise and good men, their name being 
Universities, because they teach every 
And they read papers before 
King, calling him kind names ; 
the King said to them that he 
were apes a ers, > 
e people were learned a 
they likewise kissed 
I, Omai, was 
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cause the King sits upon.it-—This is 


9 ing atily Neatly cannot account 


DAY SIXTH. 
The Drawing-Room. 


The next day, which was Tuesday, 
the King gave a printed order, that 
the ladies of the island might come, 
that he might see if they made good 
wives and mothers to his people. And 
all the wives of the great Erees 
are called Duchesses and Countesses— 
what that is, I, Omai, cannot tell; 
but it is not the same as Ladies, nei- 
ther is it Misses, and no lady is a 
miss, nan 0: a Ane is is 
not to be unders' y strangers ; 
but they are all women, that is, they 
are not men, for no man nor chi 
can be a duchess or a countess, and 
their dress is different. And no wo- 
men who carry fish on their backs 
are allowed to go near the King, nor 
the wives or daughters of the great 
men who work for mouey, but only 
the wives and daughters of the Erees 
and chiefs. Aud this is called a Draw- 
ing-room, because the beauty of the 
ladies of this country draws all the 
men after them ; and it is not to. be 
resisted, because they are beautiful 
and white as angels. And I, Omai, 
love them; and because I could not 
go to the King to see them, Cree 
Smith took me to the Street of Wa- 
terloo, that is on the Calton Moun- 
tain, where all the coaches were in a 
row waiting till the King called them. 

And I, Omai, stood close beside 
the coaches; and the sight was de- 
lightful, aud no man could tire of it, 
for they had feathers in their heads, 
and their beautiful white necks were 
naked, and they were ens with 
gold and silver and shining stones, 
and looking so happy. And 1, Omai, 
never saw so much beauty, only the 
old ones were not pretty for all their 
feathers; and if I had not a wife in 
my own country, and a house at Ma~ 
tavai, I could not choice in a year, 
there were so many s0 like one an- 


on thisday, - 
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‘And they smiled a sweet smile upon 
“me, Omai, because they saw ‘I was no 
common man, but the son of a chief, 
and an Eree in my own country ; and 
some of them rrodded their , and 
looked happy that I, Omai, noticed 


And when the King saw the ladies, 
"he was glad, and kissed them, for who 
could help it, and bid them go home 
‘and be ; and they promised this 
to the King and went away. How 
many ladies were there, how many 
i and flunkymen,’ and how 
“many Erees, those who teach to count 
‘great numbers can only tell. If I, 
Smai, am asked, I do not know. And 
the King, food man, though he loves 
the ladies, kept none of them to him- 
self, for it is not the custom of this 
-éountry, and he likes to make all his 
le happy. But I, Omai, felt un- 
ppy at heart, because I was not a 
“great Eree of the island of Edinburgh, 
t I might sit in the coach-machines 
‘with such beautiful creatures. And 
I, Omai, went hoffe, and not being 
able to forget their beauty, for all the 
‘meat and wine that I got in the Cap- 
“tain’s lodging, I went to my bed-ham- 
mock of feathers, like a little house, 
and dreamt of the white and red 
‘beauties of the island of Edinburgh. 
Next morning I, Omai, took out my 
‘book of paper that was got from the 
bookman, and before I eat my roll of 
‘breakfast and tea soup, I, Omai, wrote 
“down a metre poem, like the book of 
the Babes in the Wood, which is a 
printed book, but shorter. 


O ladies fair of Edin’s isle, 
Take pity on Omai; 
He'd rather live and see you smile, 


Than sleep in cold Morai. 


Omai’s wife is over seas 
At distant Matavai; 

But one of you would as well please, 
When far from home, Omai. 


DAY SEVENTH. 
The Royal Yacht. 


Tuts day the King was seen by no- 
‘body, only the Erees at his eith 
Palace, for he was tired with the la- 
dies, and wished to rest. . And I, 
‘Omai, therefore, went down to the 
“sea-town of Leith, with Captain Smith, 
“to sail out to the sea in a canoe-boat, 
that I, Omai, might see the great 


King’s ships that he sails in. And we 
began our voyage from the stone place 
for ships called in English the pier, 
because it runs out into the sea ; and 
many people and ladies also went, for 
the King’s ship is like no other ship, 
beeause it is a yacht-ship. And -its 
name is the Royal George, for all ships 
in this country have names of men 
and women, that the captains of the 
sea may each of them know their own 
ship ; only it is thus, that though the 
ship bear a man’s name, it is only 
spoken of as if it were a woman; and 
the Royal George, though a man and 
a king, is only she, that is, a lady, and 
the ship Lord Nelson and the ship 
Owen Glendower, though war-shipsof 
many cannons, arenever talked of but 
as old women. I, Omai, cannot un- 
derstand this; but this people is 
knowing and wise, and do nothing 
without reason, therefore it must be 
right. 

And the King’s yacht-ships are very 
Grand ships, with large rooms like a 

ouse, and quite different from Cap- 
tain Smith’s ship. And the seats’ and 
the tables, and the painting, and the 
beds, are so fine, that I, Omai, »was 
afraid to walk or sit. And the officer 
lieutenants, who are the chiefs of the 
ship, they are great men, and skilled 
in fighting in the wars. And one of 
them was Captain Smith’s friend ; and 
he gave me, Omai, what is called in 
this country a lunch, which is an af- 
ternoon dinner in the forenoon, and a 
glass of the black wine of port and 
brandy to drink the King’s health, for 
he liked every body to drink his 
health. 

And after this the boat sailed with 
paddles to a war-ship which was full 
of cannons. And it was a great ship, 
with many sailors and cannons; and 
it was as strong as a castle. And there 
are no ships like the ships of this peo- 
we of the island of Britain or Edin- 

urgh for their cannons, and they are 
made for killing the French and Spa- 
niards, who are bad men, because they 
live under a different king, and have 
no liberty, being only slaves. And flags 
were flying on the ships because they 
are the King’s ships: and their go- 
vernor is a great Eree whose name is 
Admiral, because he understands eve- 
ry thing about ships. And the sea 


-here is net broad, for it is not far 
-to the island of Fife, which I, Omai, 
saw on the other side, and steam ships 
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Ww. i » Db fire upon wheels, with- 
whieh 2h ing’ mitch ‘all the road 
across. And the King’s sailor men live 
salt beef of so, and hard bread 
called biscuit, and grog of wine rum, 
that is their food ; it an ef and makes 
them strong. And I, Omai, after see- 
j the ships and men, came away 
sh there was nothing more to be 
seen, and went home and wrote it all 
down in my book of white paper. 


DAY EIGHTH. 
The Royal Progress. 


The next day, which was the day of 
Thursday, was the grand procession 
to the Castle ; and I, Omai, could see 
by the people’s faces though I had not 
known it before, that something ex- 
traordinary was going on. All the 
streets of buildings were full of people 
in the morning praying for it not to 
rain, and running about like bee-in- 
sects, to be ready for the coming of 
the King. And no man would speak 
much to me, Omai, nor the Captain, 
for, they said they had not time. And 
it was not sun-weather, for it was a 
fog, or what is called mist in the lan- 

age of this people, so thet no man 
a see a far distance, even with 
telescope glasses, and it wetted the 

clothes. And some said that the great 
Castle cannon were to shoot if the 
_ King was to come, and some said they 
were to shoot if the King was not to 
come, and no man knew what to be- 
lieve. . But I, Omai, not minding the 
mist fog, or rain, went to the scaffold 
seat with the Captain and an Eree, 
for all the street, which is called cause- 
way, was full of these seats, and many 
were curiously hung out of windows, 
with carpets for ladies that they might 
see the King. And not far from the 
scaffold of me, Omai, that is the scaf- 
fold of the great Erees who are coun- 
‘sellors of Merchants, was the scaffold 
of the ladies; but it was not a true 
scaffold, byt rather the top of a house 
cut across. And there was nobody 


‘there but ladies, all in rows so beau- 


tiful, with bonnets of the straw- 


. plant. over their faces, and tartan silk 


round their pretty waists. And this 
scaffold, or rather house-top, was over 


cagninet the scaffold of my Lord, and 


honourable Magistrate men, with 
red cloth robes, who govern the 


“city for the King. And all Magistrate 


men are honourable while they are 
excopt one Kir ret er, who 
i) sgreat K Ww 
are honourable when they-are born. 
And — — jw by itself, over 
against the ladies, that t t 
vernors of the island of Edinburgh 
might look upon them and be 
of their ladies, and that the ns 
might see their fine red clothes, ,. 
the Ministers, their scaffold was to,the 
great church with the steeple and 
tinkling tune-bells ; but my Captain 
bid me notice, that the of the 
Ministers, were tothe church, and 
their faces to the King, and he laugh- 
ed at what he said, and an Eree next 
him laughed also; but it was not. so 
funny as to:make me, Omai, laugh 
before so many people, for I did not 
perceive its meaning. 

And many people were in fear from 
the rain showers that the King would 
not come; but when the bell in the 
steeple struck twelve times to tell the 
people the hour, for I, Omai, counted 
the number of sounds on my fingers, 
and I heard no sound of shooting ; 
and when I saw the people in bands, 
that is the clans of different trades, 
such as shoemakers, and masons, and 
bakers, and the book-men, and the 
merchant-men, all walking to. the 
sound of music, then I, Omai, knew 
that the King was to come, and that 
he, good man, would not disappoint 
his people. : -And,all_ these men rank- 
ed themselves up with white. sticks 
in their hands, and flags, on each side 
of the street buildings, as far as I, 
Omai, could see; and I was told, and 
I read it in a book, that they reached 
even to the King’s Palace. And hand- 
some men were they, and great in 
their own clans. But the most beauti- 
ful of all these tribes or nations, was the 
flower-men, or gardeners, that is, those 
who cultivate the apple-fruits and 
cabbages for. eating, and the flowers 
for smelling. They are a great people 
and numerous, and the flowers the 
carried on. poles, and the apples, an 
the feather flowers, and the thistle 


.trees, nobody ever saw the like,—and 


I, Omai, could have looked upon this 
row of;men fora week. And the street 
was like a great river of people stream- 
ing down to the . 
And as I, Omai, was looking, hyve 
soldiers, :very strong men, on, dark 
horses, they came up from the 
riding so brave, and their swords glan- 
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they wear for hats only 
walt they Wore Greipions, 
» Arse ime. And these dra- 
s netl the e in rows to 
on each side to let the pass, 
‘their horses were proud, and 
and so a road in the streets 
, only the rod-men of the 
clans, with white breeches and 
stars, they were on each side to let the 
ng see them, and to be his guard 
A carrer preggo all the men in 
the island are the King’s 
And in a little there was a noise and 
a hurra ery ; and I, Omai, looked to 
see what it was, and I could see no- 
thing to cry for ; but an Eree who was 
sitting next to me, Omai, he said, and 
pointed with his finger, that it was 
the t learned man who makes all 
the Fistories of the country for the 
, and songs for them and the 
g to sing. And I, Omai, then 
knew it to be the same Eree that I 
saw in the black cloth, writing what 
the Judges said in the House of Par- 
liament, though he had a hat of cocks 
and otherwise was not the same. And 
he was walking in the middle with an 
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Eree, for there was none like him in - 


the crowd ; and I gave the hurra cry 


with the rest of the people, because he 


was the greatest Scot of the island 
of Edinburgh, and the friend of the 
King. 
oe as we were all looking with our 
faces to the road of the King’s Palace, 
it came on to rain a shower. And 
I, Omai, was delighted at the rain, 
for all this people, and the whole Kee 
ple of all the islands were there, then 
t up their umbrellas above their 
Freads to keep the rain from their 
clothes. And the ladies, they had 
rasols, which are but little umbrellas. 
And an umbrella is a little tent, like 
that of the soldiers, but of a different 
colour, which is held in the hand, and 
ot staff bor it is oe an carton 
though this people have not learn- 
ed to stop the tan, they run it off 
themselves. The ladies’ parasols are 
also for the stn, to keep it from their 
faces. And Net all these dalighefal 
were expanded, it was a ; 
sight to me, Omai. How I 
sat, and the rain running all me! 
No man of Otaheite can conceive it ; 
- the —_ ma were like a forest 
angels sitting under palm-trees, 
At last my Captain desired me, 
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C8ept 
Omai, to look now, for that there was 
a clattering of horses’ feet ; and the 
horses’ féet clatter on the street stones, 
and make anoise, because all the horses 
in this country are shed with iron, 
not to wear their feet, which are only 
hoofs of horn. And I, Omai, saw the 
horses coming with their blue riders, 
who are soldiers, with swords in their 
hands, and trumpeters who trumpeted 
before them. And their horses were 
sensible horses, for they marched in 
a row as if they were men, and knew 
that they were before the King. After 
them came a great clan of Highland 
Celts, with their swords, and pens in 
their heads, and writing-tables in their 
hands. And some of me's wore the 
same Macgregor tartan that was the 
dress of me, “Omai, though they did 
not look so well. ‘And their ipers 
played before them, for no Highlander 
can march without pipes, because they 
do not understand any other music. 
Then there were more horses, even the 
terrible Grey Scots, with the large 
heads, looking fiercely on the people. 
And then was a great man with a dress 
all of gold,—a very great man he was, 
if there had not been others there ; 
then more Highlanders or Celts with 
the naked knees and petticoats ; then 
rich Erees on horses—very grand men 
and proud ; aid then a greater chief 
still. I, Omai, being a stranger, can- 
rot tell their names; but this great 
Eree, my Captain said, was the great 
Knight Marischal, that is, the man 
who keeps the Crown of the. King, 
and his sword and his sceptre, when 
the King has no use for them. 

And the horses of these great men 
were not common horses ; they were 
oft pout el aon Se white, i 

a iar kind with long tails, which 
is not the fashion of the ‘other horses 
of this country. And they walked so 
lightly, and pranced, that it was _ 
sant to see it ; and I, Omai, would have 
liked to have hei one of these horses 
to ride on. Aad as I, Omai, was look- 
ing, an old chief behind me. held out 
to me, Omai, a box of silver to look at. 
And I looked st it, though I would 
rather have been looking at the proces- 
sion of the King, and gave it him back ; 
and he smiled, and put it in his - 
et. But my captain said I Id 
have opened it, for that it was a box 
of the powder of snuff; and no man 
in this country *ut must take this 
powder when it is offered to him ; for 
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this'is the custom, and it is not to be 


ted after this I, Omai, looked ) 
and there came more Highlan 3 
and the Highlands must be a large 
island, for they are so many ; and these 
were followed by very gee men, 
' who wore carpets of gold, all figured 
with beasts on their backs, and trump- 
eters among them, who trumpeted in- 
cessantly. And the Erees were now 
so grand, that I, Omai, could not 
tell which was finest. Only two will 
J name, and the name of the one was 
Usher, and the other the Lord of Li- 
ons ; for he is a King, my captain said, 
but not the true king, only a king of 
arms ; but I, Omai, cannot understand 
the distinctions of this great people, 
for they ‘are like none of the people in 
the island of Otaheite. 

Many more men in strange dresses 
now appeared, some on horses, and 
some walking on foot ; but I, Omai, 
cannot tell their names, neither could 
I count them; only one great Eree 
carried a large sword, which was the 
King’s; and the King does not carry 
his own sword, but a chief lord carries 
it for him, that he may not be troubled. 
And before this great sword men in 
black clothes carried silver tea-pots on 
the end of a silver stick, to make the 
King’s tea, and these sticks are called 
maces, and their number was three. 
Then came the King’s sceptre, which 
is of silver and gold ; but nobody could 
tell me, Omai, what was its use, mee 
it is to be carried before the King ; an 
no Eree can have such a sceptre, un- 
less he be the King. Then came more 
rich Erees ; and the greatest Eree of 
all on a horse, which was held by two 
men, that it should not run away.— 
And this great chief carried the King’s 
Crown on a red cloth with his hands, 
‘for no man must put on the Crown, 
but only the oy Tre hefner A 
among this people, though all the great 
‘Brees may wear little crowns, but none 
0 big as the King’s. And this great 
Eree is called the Duke ; for I, Omai, 
heard his name, and he is next to the 


King. 

: ey rahe ys re the Crown 
and the tengo rd ry = 
coach carriage, e too! 

off their hats and waved hem to cool 
the air for the King ; but it was only 
the Great King’s servants who were 
in that coach ; for the King did not 
come himeelf, tii miore of the Grey 
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Scots came with their horses. And 
then it was the King’s coach with red 
riding men, and horse a servant 
to lead it, because they are the King’s 
horses, and they are better than men 

any other country, But I, Omai, was 
disappointed because the coach was 
close at the top, so that nobody in the 
high windows of the street could see 
through it ; also the King could not 
see his poonte at the high windows, 
which, in this great city, reach almost 
to the clouds. And all the people 
cried louder and louder at the —— 
ance of the King, and repeated the 
prayer of the King, which is short ; 
and hurraed for joy that the King was 
there. And the ladies waved white 


cloths, which is their manner of hur- 
raing ; and my Lord of Provosts he 
bowed to the King; and when the 
King came opposite to me, Omai, near 
to -w 


where the ministers were, then he 
looked out and bowed his head, and 
smiled upon me, Omai, and upon the 
people and Erees. And I, Omai, wa~ 
ved my umbrella tent, which is big- 
— a hat, to cool the air before 
im, and hurraed with all my might ; 
and the King he saw it and was glad, 
and bowed again even when he was 
past me, Omai, he was so deli ° 
And the hurras of joy were continued. 
and the whole faces of the houses were 
fluttering with cloths, the people 
were so glad that their King was come 
to his own Castle, that there was no- 
thing like it ever seen before in the 
island. And after some more Grey 
Scots, and some more Highland Celts, 
and some more blue warrior horses 
had passed, then there was not 
more to be seen ; it was all done 
the King came back from his Castle. 
And as I, Omai, waited on the plat- 
form scaffold, looking at the t 
ss cea wy and ladies, the Ki 
had gone to Castle, and when he 
was there the people knew, for the 
cannons of the Castle went off with 
joy and a loud noise ; and the cannons 
of the Calton mouniain, and the can- 
nons of the Arthur mountain, and the 
ship cannons of the sea,—all these 
were let off to laim to all the 
islanders, and to let them know that 
their King was in his Castle of the 
island of Edinburgh ; and I, Omai, 
saw no more till the King came back, 
and when he came he did not 
pass my scaffold, nor my Lord’s, aw he 
went home to his Palace by the great 





mh rae 

¢ ‘the . ng. is 
in. that quarter, and on the 
which.was covered with crowds 
at. t street of Edinburgh 
canla,not bald, might see. his Grand 
Procession of Erees. This was told 
tojwme,.Omai, by a great Eree, and it 
is true. And there was no more. King 
for this day; so I, Omai, went home, 


gone to his Palace of Dalkeith island. 
And.I, Omai, wrote it all down in my 
beok, that the people and the King of 
Otaheite might know of this King's 
greatness, and be the friends of the 
men, of the magnificent island of Ed- 


inburgh. 


»DAY NINTH. 


Cavalry Review and Peers’ Ball. 


And next day I, Omai, rose early, 
and sent) for the barber man who 
es the face to make it, smooth ; 

for it was printed in a newspaper book 
that the King was to meet his warriors 
all at once, as an afmy or multitude of 
fighting men on horses. And this 
meeting of warriors is called a Review, 
because the King looks at them ; and 
it wasa cavalry review, because all the 
soldiers were cavalry, that is horse 
soldiers ; it is different from a review 
.of walking soldiers, because it is not 
the same, and is nothing like it. And 
this review was at Portobello Sands, 
for that.is the name of the place, and 
‘it is a.town or city of the island of 
Edinburgh, where the bathing carts 
prepara where the great people go to 
and wash themselves in the sea ; 

for the re) comes to Restabelle Sands 
though it does not come to Edinburgh. 
the ground was flat on the shore 
the sea, and there was the review. 
Omai, never saw, nor did any 

p ,of Otaheite before me, see so 
-many .horses and warriors as were 
.there, all ranked up like a wall. And 


the crowd that came from all the cities 


round about was great, beyond what 
I, Omai, could number ; likewise were 
all. the coaches, which were enough of 
_themselves to fill an island, and horse 
riders that were not soldiers,, 

And when the King came, the whole 
of the multitude, which covered. all 
the ground, cried out, and shouted 
-hurras: of joy.; and the gun, cannons 
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fired with a loud noise. But the Ki 
this day was not the same King ,that 
7 ege Sig for he was a, horse 
King this » because. it was a Re- 
view, and fyb not in.a coach, but 
only on horseback. And I, Omai, saw 
the King on horseback, and he could 
ride, and was not afraid, and,his horse 
was grey like the Grey Scots, which 
were also there. And when the King 
rides on a horse, all his nobles and 
Erees must ride also ; and they were 
there all riding about the King. And 
the King rode before all the soldiers 
on horses, and bowed to them; and 
after he had seen them on one side he 
looked at the other, for that is the 
custom. And none of the horses durst 
move while the King was looking at 
them. And I, Omai, could not follow 
the King because of the crowd, and 
because I had not a horse ; but I stood 
on the top of a dyke building, and saw 
very well.—And ;:'1 the Celtic High- 
landers were there, commanded by a 
great Eree of Argyll, who is called 
Duke; for there was nothing done 
without them, and wherever I, Omai, 
went, there were the petticoat men 
and their chiefs. 

And when the King was tired of 
looking at the horse soldiers, he made 
his horse stand still ; and then all the 
horse soldiers, which are regiments, 
marched past him in little regiments, 
that the King might count them. And 
the King was pleased, and so was I, 
Omai, at the behaviour of. the horses, 
how neat they walked, looking so wise 
and sensible. After this the horses 
stretched out again to let the King see 
what they could do, and marehed up 
all like.a wall ; and this is a review,— 
for there was no more of it, begause it 
was done, only there was erying of 
Jhurra, and another firing ef cannon 

ns. And the King now came off his 

rse, and went into his. coach, for he 
had nothing more to see; and the 
le of Portobello Sands hurraed af- 

ter him for joy as he went away ; and 
I, Omai, having stood by the High- 
landers till they were done, marched 
away with them to the tune of their 
pipes, for it is pleasant te walk to the 
sound of music ; and their green chief 
with the little windows before his 
eyes, he was the friend of me, Omai. 
And great lords of the King also walk- 


.ed home with the Highlanders, and 


some of them rode on horses, and the 
chief of these he is named Thane, be- 
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se a ‘are’from Fife; 

d because he is 4 friend of the King: 

1 rode beforé, and the e 

‘and hurraed, because it was 

é Thane of Fife; on a white horse, 
and because all men like him. And 
_ thé road to the island of Edinburgh is 

through fields, and by the horse bar- 
racks, that is stables for the men and 
horses—I, Omai, know it, for it is 
called Jock’s Lodge. 

And I, Omai, went home to eat 
meat, because the review of Portobello 
Sands makes people hungry, and to 
rest, because I, Omai, was to go with 
a ticket, and Sir John, to the great 
Peers’ ball, or grand Haiva. And a 
Peers’ ball, or Haiva, is not like a can- 
non ball, or another ball, because it 
is different ;—it does not mean a round 
thing, but only a round dance ; and it 
is called Peers, because all the great 
lords and ¢hiefs are Peers, that is their 
other name. And a Duke is a Peer, 
and an Earl, that is another Peer, and 
Lords are Peers, but not Sir Johns, 
they are not Peers, but only gentlemen. 
This Sir John learned me, Omai, and 
I write it down that men of Otaheite 
may kriow what is a Peer ;—and the 
women Peers, or ladies, that is’ the 


wives of the great Erees, they are 
Peeresses, for that is their name, 
though many ladies are not Peeresses, 


but as good. And all this: is’ written 
in a book, and all their names, that 
the people may know who are Peers, 
and who are not, otherwise the people 
could never know; and the names of 
their wives are in this book, and it is 

. called Almanack—I, Omai, have seen 
it—it is a red book of much reading. 
And the place where the balls are 
held is called the House of Assem- 
bly, and it is in the street: called 
George-Street, or King-Street, for 
George is the King’s name, and it is 
the same thing. 

And I, Omai, went in my High- 
land dress of a Celt to this ball, im a 
coach with Sir John and two beauti- 
ful ladies with feathers in their heads, 
and all white, with pretty little shoes 
for dancing. And a great crowd was 
in the street of people come to see the 
cna and the resem ee for the 
‘House of Assembly was all in a fire 
illumination on the outside, as: well as 
inthe inside.. And I, Omai, went up 
Stairs out of the coach to the great 
room ; and one of the ladies leant on 
the arm of the, Omai, all the way ; for 


nobody could: have known me, Omai; 
to‘have been the same Omai I was be-~ 
fore.’ And the room was all full‘of 
lights _ _— and the walk- 
ing, and a ne seat for King. 
And the seats are called sofas, becatse: ‘ 
they hold more than one person; and 
their colour is blue, and red and gold. 
And a room for the King’s supper it 
was there. How d it was ‘with 
paintings, and cloths of every colour, 
and gold, the lights being candles, 
hung on a thousand drops of crystal ! 
And no iman can describe the 
deur of this ‘Assembly ball, for all the 
riches of the world were there, and 
even the coverings of the seats for 
sitting on were richer than the robes 
of kings in the country of me, Omiai. 
So I, Omai, looked with wonder at 
all the grandeur and lights, and mu- 
sicians — stuck up in a box in 
the wall. And Sir John described it 
all, for he being learned knows of 
these things, and every body knew 
him, because he is a great chief. And 
he told all the Erees how far I, Omai, 
had come to see this ball, and what a 
chief I-was in my own country, and 
how'the father of my father was the 
friend of the great Cook; and they 
were pleased to see me, Omai; and 
the ladies particularly, they liked. to 
look upon me. And great Erees spoke 
often to me, Omai ;. and some called 
me, laughing, the Laird of Otaheite; 
while other great chiefs and «lords, 
—— said only, Otaheite, how do you 
do? —— is the custom in :this 
country for the great men to have 
one name, and that is the meee | 
their country.: 
And when all the Erees were weari« 
ed’ for the King to come, he ati last 
came, and more great Erces or lords 
with him ; he was dressed as a solidier= 
general, and looked well.. And :the 
musicians played on their fildle-drums 
or naffas, and blew music out of wood+ 
en flutes, and it-was pleasant for me, 
Omai, to hear. And the King walks 
ed: about the room, for it wasi-so 
that even he admired the:Peers’ 
. And the dancing began ; ‘but it 
is not the 8ame as in Otaheite, for the 
ladies and Erees dance ya tr and 
there was no speaking speeches among 
the dancers, but they only moved very 
nimbly, and the men they kicked up 
their heels. And when this danee or 
mai was finished, another ‘mai. of. a 
different kind began, in which the la- 





and gentlemen ranked up in rows 
sabdinds » that the nenl.deues pean 

best me, Omai, for it was the 
cleverest, and the ladies moved more 


And the great Thane from the island 
of Fife, friend of the » he 
to me, Omai, and wi me, 

» to dance before the King one 
yee Swe dances ; but I, Omai, 
told hi - would _— for that 
man were required in our mai, 
poe/ nae pati ray. to learn the 
ladies. And this chief is called my 
Lord, and all men know him, because 
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a 
is it was all the same thing, 
that is mai or reel dances; some of 
them danced by Highland Erees and 
ir ladies in tartan. And after the 
was tired of the dances and the 
and after he had spoken to 
of the Erees and many of the 
ladies, who were proud to speak to 
80 great a king, he went away ; and I, 
Omai, having to, go to supper in a 
Eree’s house, went also away; 
I could not dance the dances 
of this country. And as I, Omai, and 
the King went away, there was a 
shouting among the people, and the 
was pleased at it, because it was 
and so was I, Omai. And the 
s coach was ready, and the Grey 
, and they rode away; and the 
John Wells, he knows all the 
in the island, it took me to the 
house, whose su I, Omai, 
eat. But the dancing Erees 
they went not away till af- 
time ; for this never 
ing. Sir John told me, 
the chief of the mu- 


ty 
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DAY TENTH. 


The Banquet. 


And the next day, which was the 
of Kdinburgh prepared a great 


[Sept 
Banquet, that is a king's dinner, 
which is a feast. And all the cattle 
over the island were killed for. this 
great feast, and even the deer of the 
Highlands, and grouse, which is a fly- 
ing bird. And a Banquet is not eaten 
in an Eree’s house, neither in a tavern 
house, because then it would not be a 
Banquet. But the great House of Par- 
liament, that is near the image of the 
King’s great-great-grandfather, the 
place where people wait for justice, 
that was the place. And a. throne 
seat was put there for the King to sit 
upon, and tables were put out for the 
Erees. And lights were hung from 
the top of the house of crystal and 
shining; there is nothing like it but 
in this great country. And the cook 
le they were working at this 
nquet for a great time before, that it 
might be in readiness ; and I, Omai, 
wae told that it was a Library of 
Books that the cookmen chose for 
their kitchen, which means the cook- 
ing-room, that they might have fire. 
And I, Omai, was at the great Ban- 
quet, which the chief men of the 
island of Edinburgh gave to the King; 
for my Lord, that is, the chief Eree 
of the city, he said to me, “ Omai, 
you must go to the Banquet ;” and he 
was not to be refused by me, a stran- 
ger. The clothes only, that was my 
difficulty ; for I, Omai, was told that 
it would not do for me to sit at the 
Banquet in the tartan of Macgregor. 
So I, Omai, went to the tailor man, 
who lends cloihes to the t Erees, 
and he bid me choose a dress, And 
I, Omai, did not know what to choose, 
for I liked much the red coat of'a great 
general; but the Captain said that 
would not do, as only fighting mcn of 
regiments wore them. Therefore, I 
got a coat of silk, very grand, with 
white and silver, and a vest or waist~ 
coat for the belly, all in a blossom with 
roses, but not that smell. Little 
breeches also, like the courtiers, bad 
A, Omai, with glittering stone buckles 
at the knee ; white stockings of silk, 
which ladies wear, for my legs, and a 
sword of shining steel metal at my 
— beeen me also a hat of — 
whi id was an ting hat; 
and there was a black bad at the neck 
of my coat, with nothing at all in it, 
being only to show what was the back 
of the face of me, Omai.’ ‘And no man 
miust turn this bag to face the Ki 
because he doés not like it. And 
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barber man, ‘who shaves beards, he 
shaved me, Omai, two times that day, 
with a razor, that my chin might be 
clean before the King and my Lord. 
-And Ca Smi —— at the 
Banquet, because my Lord forgot to 
ask him to come, therefore he would 
notgo, But the great wise man of 
Edinburgh, that is, Antbrose or North, 
he was there, because all the great 
Erees like him, and the King he can- 
not want him. And he took me ina 
great coach, with four seats; and Sir 
John, a chief, he was in that coach. 
And Mr North said, laughing, Truly 
we were a precious coachful, that is, 
me, Omai, himself, and Sir John ; and 
this was true, and nobody could deny 
it. And so we went from Sir John’s 
house, or rather rode, to the Banquet- 
house; there being a flunky-man on 
the back of the coach, like the other 
Erees. And soldiers on horses guard- 
ed the-road, to let nobody in but those 
who were asked by my Lord. Anda 
great number of Erees were there be- 
fore Omai came, and they were walk- 
ing and smelling in the great hall of 
justice, for the smell was pleasant to 
the nose.\-» 

And while I, Omai, waited, Mr 
North introduced me to all the prin- 
cipal chiefs ; for I, Omai, had learn- 

to.speak in the fashion of this peo- 
ple,—aind -could say Your Grace to 
a Duke,—My Lord to an Ear! Lord, 
or the chief of the city, and Sir John 
or Sir Thomas to the others, according 
to their names. This is difficult to 
learn ; but I, Omai, being taught by 
the missionaries, soon came into it~ 
But what is most strange, the King 
himself is not called gracious, or lord- 
ly,—not. beeguse he, is ungracious or 
unlordly, but because he leaves all the 
gtace and. lordliness tothe great Erees, 
who are,most injwant-of it. And I, 
Omai, and King;George the Fourth, 

* have only the title of Sir, Sire, or 
Sirrah, which is all the same thing ; 
because I, Omai, and the King, are 
good men ; and as.no superfluous titles. 
could make either me, Omai, or King 
George better, so the want of them, as 
they may be more needfully disposed 
of; cannot make us worse. And this 
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of the English Church, would by no’ 
means be appropriate if addressed to 
me, Omai. ‘Though I, Omai, see no« 
thing in myself that should make-me 
think myself inferior’ to King’ Pouree; 
orany Duke of them all, yet I, Omai, 
would almost blush if any fellow-man 
addressed me—-Sacred Majesty Ouiaiy 
or as any other thaw a humble 

dent upon the great God of Nature, of- 
the missionaries, and of Kin bog ne 

And when I, Omai, ser all 

great Erees, liad sat down on our 
seats, we waited forthe King’; and the 
King was not to be hurried, so he did 
not come till we were all waiting. At 
last, however, he came; and:my Lord. 
brought him in, and walked before- 
him to shew him-the way,—for the 
King had never been in the Parliament: 
Hall before, though his name is much 
used in all their proceedings of law. 
And the musicians played on their’. 
fiddle drums the prayer of “ God 
save the King,” only it was in music,: 
that is, sounds, and no words? ard. 
when we sat down then was tlie din-' 
ner, for all was ready; but no man 
dared to eat before the King came.‘ 


And the cook-men: put it all in order 
on the tables, only the’ King’s table 


was higher than the other tables. ; 
And then when I, Omai, and the 
King were ready to begin’ to eat, we 
were stopped by the great Reverend 
Eree Baird, who was to say the short 
prayer to bless our eating. And I, 
Omai, knew that man,—and he is a 
good mau, and fat; and the prayer: 
was not long, for he knew that the 
King was hungry. And all the Erees 
begam to eat, and the King; and he- 
was never so happy as with his Erees* 
of the island of Edinburgh. And I, 
Omai, ate a good-ctinner of meat, call- 
et venison, which is Highland deer, 
and turks, and a fat animal bird call- 
ed duke,—for an Erce Bailie gave me 
a leg of a duke to eat, and said it was 
for.me, Omai. And I, Omai, 

ate all that was put on my plate, F. 
was so glad to be st Sane es 
with Fourth; and I drank: 
wine of Madeira, called Sherry, wher 
I was dry, and the drink of Spruce” 
and Ginger beers, which is good after 


- hot meat. 


And after the dinner, or Banquet, 


» there was a second dinner, and: it is 


titles, beef meat for filling the belly ; and it 
’. Wes-composed. of. things of 


called a, because there is’ no 


sweet. the’ 
2P 
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nd was pleased, for his belly was full. 
Then the singing men began a song 
to..the tune of None of us, iny, 
which I, Omai, did not understand ; 
they sung it for some time and 
, cea After the song, my 
Lord rose up, and gave for a toast the 
aK of Our Gracious Sovereign, by 
whi , my Lord meant the King, then 
sens 3. bie Sle. At this word all 
compan none and rams out ae 
a wine, and clapped their 
han and hurraed, and there was no 
Pa their Jey. And I, Omai, 
wi my might among 
the Erees,; and as soon as the Castle 
ns heard the voice of me, Omai, and 
my roaring, they all fired ; but 
l the manne. ax I was otal, 

nd roared no more that evening. 
heeause T did. not roar, therefore the 
‘Castle guns did not fire any more. 
And .the King, good man, when. he 
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[Sept. 
not good. to the taste, for it drew the 
lips of me, Omai, together when drink- 
ing. 

~ it came to the King’s tura to 
give toast, and so he rose and said to 
the Erees, ‘‘ My Lords and Gentle- 
men, I will give a toast.” And I, 
Omai, and all the Erees waited to hear 
what it was to be; and this toast was 
“ The Lord Prevost, Sir William Ar- 
buthnot, Baronet, and the Corpora- 
tions of Edinburgh.” And there was 
a great noise and a loud shout at this 
toast, for it pleased all the chiefs ; and 
my Lord then knelt down before the 
King and kissed his hand, for that he 
was made by this toast of the King a 
Baronet, and a Sir William, which, 
after the King has said it, every per- 
son must use in speaking to my Lord. 
And this is the way the King confers 
Baronet titles, he only speaks it, and 
it is done, and the man is a knight, 
though he were only a common man 
before. And nobody expeeted my 
Lord to be Sir William at this time, 
therefore it rised them all; but I, 
Omai, was glad,)for my Lord asked 
me, Omai, to the. banquet, and he is 
@ good man, and deserves to be a 
King’s baronet. 

And after this the King rose again 
and spoke another speech, and every 
body waited to hear what the King 
was to say ; and nobody breathed for 
fear they should not hear. And the 
measures of wine were all full; and 
the King said he would give a toast, 
and that toast was, ‘May God Al- 
mighty for ever bless the Land of 
Cakes!” and all the Erees and people 
were mad at this toast, and clapped 
their hands and danced; and the 
King put his hand on his breast, and 
said, “O me!” and I, Omai, thought 
that the King was calling me to speak 
to me, Omai ; and I was preparing to 
go before him, and had wiped my nose 
with the silk shawl for noses, when 
Sir John stopped me, and the. Kin 
went away. And I, Omai, was. afrai 
that it was me, Omai, that. frightened 
the King away: and I feared to look 
up.. But nobody minded; and my 
Lord, who went with the King to see 
him away, he came back, and sat down, 
but not on the King’s throne-seat, 

. And after the King went away, my 
ingit the King’s place, then the ing’ 
ing in the King’s y King’s 
health was again drunk with the same 
joy as before ; and then a great Eree 
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called’ Duke gave a toast, and many 
other tuasts were given ; and it was 
necessary for me, Omai, to drink up 
all the measures of wine to the toasts, 
for it was claret wine ; and I, Omai, 
felt myself uplifted because of the 
_ claret wine, and ready to dance with 
it~it was so strong, and the music so 
cheering to the spirits. And a great 
Eree my Lord, he was the lord 
of the sailors, gave a toast, and a 
h, which hespoke with hismouth; 

and it was about the Edinburgh Peers ; 
so the great Duke mian he rose and 
spoke angrily to my Lord’s speech, and 
said he was more a People-man than a 
Peer-mah, and did not care a snuff 
about it. And’I, Omai, thinking I 
could speak ‘as well myself, and bet- 
ter, rose up to 3 arid I said to 
Sir John I would speak after the Duke 
man ; but Sir John, finding that the 
wine was too strong for me, Omai, and 
that I did not stand steadily, he and 
another Eree took mie out to my coach, 
which was Sir John’s ; and though I 
was sorry to go away, yet the coach 
took me, before I, Omai, had heard 
all the toasts of the other Erees, and 
the rest of the singing and music, 
which I, Omai, regretted, for it was 
pleasant. But it was not to be helped, 
and so I, Omai, werit to bed, and that 
was an end of the Banquet dinner to 


DAY ELEVENTH. 


The Church. 


And next day, it was the Sunday 
morning, I, Omai, rose to go to church. 
And because the King was to come to 


_—_ T, Omai, ~~ asked to go with 
[ aptain to see the King there at 
preaching. And though the King goes 
church, it is not’ for the 
pédple to’ put on their beautiful levee 
or banquet clothes, for the ministers, 
who are men, do not mind it. 
And the church that the King goes to 
it is called the High Church, becatise 
i igh-Street. And 
e to a church in 
for a long time, so 
to see it, for the 
King goes to a di t church when 
he is in London, and great men called 
Bishops speak there ; because: there 
is singing ‘With’ an organ, and little 
ng, atid itis all different. And 

the red soldiers with their horses were 


h isla 
e were 
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ot the street to guatd the King to 
church, the same as iii a ssiozi, 
and the men, with black rulers 
to rule the people, ¢ Constables ; 
and the windows als were filled with 
ladies ‘to see the King as he ; 
This I, Omai, saw, and walked in the 
middle of the soldiers, as a t Eree, 
when I went to church with the 

tain. But I, Omai, did not go to 
church by the proper door; for it is 
the fashion of this country, that when 
the King goes to church all the people 
must go in by the back door, only 
the King and his Erees going in by 
the front door. 

And I, Omai, went up stairs to the 
High Church, which is the gallery, 
and sat in a seat behind my Lord, or 
Sir William, and the city Erees ; arid 
before my face were the gréat red men, 
who are Judges ; and great Erecs, with 
black clothes, were round about. And 
after a long sit, and all the people and 
the minister, who is the chief minister 
of the English of the island of Edin- 
burgh; were waiting, there was a ndise 
of steps and walking. And the people 
looked, and the minister and judges, 
thinking it was the King, and so it 
was. And the King went to his seat, 
which was in a gallery by itself, but 
so as I, Omai, could see the King; and 
the King could see me, Omai. And 
he was - as a soldier-general 
this day, because he is the Defender of 
the Faith ; and he sat in a grand chair 
or throne covered with cuftaitis like a 
were — all his Erees about pit, and 

e looked very grave, and ‘not 
laugh ; for the Scots English are a 
grave people ; atid for: all the crowd 
on the street’ to see his Majesty come 
to church, and for all the soldiers, 
there was no hurra nor noise, for it 
was Sunday, and the islanders of Edin- 
burgh work not nor play on that day, 
but go to church. 

And the minister, that is the Mo- 
derator, *Deéctor is his nate, read a 
psalm, as they do in Otaheite ; and 
it was the hundredth psalm, for I 
marked it in my Bible book. And'tlie 
singers sung’ it sweetly, but not the 

le, only me, Omai, and’ the sin 
folk ; for it is not the custom here for 
great Erees and Chiefs to sing praise, 


neither to » only the ner 3 
who he need "en date was' a 

yer by the minister, and tnote sing. 
ng, and another’ short prayer, whi¢. 
was from tlie Bible, arid ther the #er- 
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mon. And I, Omai, expected it was 
to be a sermon made on purpose to 
the King, but no such thing; 
it was avery good sermon, and nothing 
about the King in it, only the minis- 
ter prayed for the King, and the King 
was affected by that honest minister's 
prayer for he had never heard the 
ike ; the prayers in the island of Lon- 
don being all read out of a book. And 
I, Omai, and the King liked the ser- 
mon of the chief of the ministers, for 
it was good. After another prayer and 
psalm, then the King went away, and 
the church was done. 

And the King was gone when I, 
Omai, came out of church, so I did 
not see him ; but Captain Smith told 
me that he gave a large box of money 
to the » good man, wher he came 
in, to buy them meat; and he would 
have given more, but that there are few 
poor in Edinburgh island, save those 
who are too old to work, and so the 
King kept the rest of his money to 
himself. And there was no more of 
the King for this day, for he went 
straight to his palace at the island of 
Dalkeith ; but I, Omai, went again to 
church, for it is to hear sermons 


preached on Sunday. 
DAY TWELFTH. 
Caledonian Hunt Bail. 


[As Omai was at the Peers’ Ball, it 
would seem that he did not think it 
worth while to attend the ball given 
bythe Caledonian Hunt. From his 
journal of this day’s proceedings, how- 
ever, it appears he had gone on an an- 


t..°" to the North Esk, at 


DAY THIRTEENTH, 


The Parthenon.—The Theatre. 


This day I, Omai, was a great man ; 
for it was the foundation of the Par- 
thenon Church on the Hill of Calton ; 
and I, Omai, being a mason, and a 


xy man for the lodge of Ota- 
rite, tt eculd not be done without 
me, Omai. And all the proxy men 
Trodpe, at men, for they are the Grand 
, and the King is the chief, and 
the man he is the next 
ief or Master Mason. ; 
And the Parthenon, if I, Omai, am 
asked what it is—it is a true church, 
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with pillars, for I have seen its pic- 
ture in the Theatre-house ; and fis 
a grand church, because it is the Na- 
tional Monument. And all the lodges, 
from all the islands, were there, with 
little aprons of leather, and flags and 
sashes of silk across the body. This 
is what I, Omai, wore, and it-is be-~ 
coming. And soldiers on horses guard- 
ed the road to the hill of foundation. 
And I, Omai, marched to the sound 
of music, that is the tune of the ma- 
sons’ anthem or apron, andthe streets 
were crowded to look upon me, Omai, 
and my brother masons, as if it had 
been the King, for all masons are bro. 
thers ; and the King he is a mason, 
and a brother to m@; Omai. And the 
great stones for the foundation they 
were on the top of the hill, and a lift. 
ing machine to fift them. And the 
King sent Erees from Waterloo to see 
the stones properly placed, and they 
marched with Omai and the Grand 
Lodge to the hill ; and the number of 
people was immense—no man could 
count them in a year. 

And the Grand Lodge was so great 
and many, that J, Omai, could not see 
it all done, only money and bottles 
were put in a hole, and a great stone 
let down ; and the Duke man knock- 
ed upon it, and it was done, only there 
was § ing and praying, as masons 
do. ne was lett, and-all the 
masons went away to dinner, and the 
King’s Erees went away to their Wa- 
terloo house. 

This same-day, in the evening, the 
Great King wanted to go to the Thea- 
tre-house, where plays are played. And 
I, Omai, knew that he was to go, for 
it was printed in a playbill paper that 
the King wished to see Rob Roy,— 
and the master of the playermen he 
would not refuse so good a King ; and 
he put up a palace box for him, and a 
throne chair.. And I, Omai, went 
early with the Captain ; and the place 
where we sat that was called boxes ; 
and it was high up, for there were 
boxes below and boxes above, and all 
these boxes were full of laclies, beauti- 
ful with feathers, as at the Ball dan- 
cing. And the galleries where the 
common people are, the people in them 
were very noisy at the music men, 
for it is not the custom:to make the 
play till the King cane. 

And then there was.a noise of the 
King coming ; and he came, and all 
the people -hurraed the hurra of joy ; 
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and the King bowed, and was pleased 
that the liked to see him. And 
then the player men and ladies they 
came forward, and sung the prayer 
hymn of the King, and all the people 
stodd up and sung it likewise, and it 
was a terrible loyal noise. And I, 
~ Omai, sung also very loud for the King, 
till the song or hymn came to an end, 
when was the play of Robert Roy, 
which the King wanted to see. 

And I, Omai, cannot describe this 
play ; for some of it was like speeches, 
and some of it like songs ; only one 
Bailie Jarvie, he was a funny man, 
and made me, Omai, and the King 
Jaugh, he was so comical. And he was 
not dressed very fine, but Robert, he 
was a Highlander of the tartan of me, 
Omai, and a fighting man, and there 
was a battle, and Eree Nicol Jarvie, 
he fought with a fire poker, which 
pleased the King and me, Omai. And 
when they fought and sung, this was 
the play, and it was done, for there 
was no more of it. And there were imi- 
tations of mountains, and _ islands, 
and real drunkenimen ; and this is 
the play of Robert,‘Roy. But the 
greatest sight of all was the ladies and 
the King, and his duke lords standing 
round him, and the music,—this was 
And when it was done 


a fine play. 
the King’s prayer was sung, and he 
went away. And so J, Omai, after 
seeing the ladies go away and the 
lights, went away also; for if it were 
not for the King and the ladies, a play 


of no use. 


is nothing, 
DAY FOURTEENTH. 


Belshazzar’s Feast, and the 
Coronation. 


[The King was not in town this 
day, and Omai employed himself in 
visiting the Panorama on the Mound, 
‘where the Coronation is exhibited, and 
in seeing Martin’s splendid picture of 
Belshazzar’s Feast. Did room permit, 
we should willingly have published our 
friend’s remarks on these two great 
national works, as their advertisers 
term them,—but the thing is impos- 
sible at present. 


DAY FIFTEENTH. 
The Farewell. 
And now. it came at last that the 
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King must go away to the island of 
London, for he could stay no longer in 
the island of Edinburgh. And I, 
Omai, knew this, for it was, printed in 
a paper of news that a great London 
Eree died, and no man could fill his 
place till the King came to doit.. And 
the King: would not go from Leith 
harbour port again, because it kept his 
people from their work ; and because 
it would have grieved him to leave 
their kind hurras.. So he went to a 
distant place of the sea, where his 
ship yacht was, and place was 
called Queensferry, because a Queen 
had been there before. And a great 
Eree, called Earl ~ ae a warrior 
and a very great man, he has a palace 
there ; a the King could not go 
away without seeing his palace, it was 
so grand, and so the King went there. 
And it was a day of rain, such as that 
when the King’s ships came, and I, 
Omai, was wet on the Hill of Calton 
beside the cannons. But I, Omai, was 
not in the rain ; for the Captain - took 
me, Omai, early in the morning to a 
steam ship which steamed people up 
the sea, where the King’s archer men 
were dressed like women. And when 
the archer men’s Captain knew that I 
was Omai, the son of a chief, he let 
me see their bows and arrows ; and so 
we sailed till we came to the place of 
Hopetoun. It is a house of many 
windows and grand, and a palace. And 
horse soldiers were there, and people 
from the Queensferry islands, to see 
the King. And they were the 
trees, and among the grass parks which 
the cows eat. 

And it was long before the Ki 
con chguwion Suede 

ots of powder, then the ex- 
pected him. And the archer men were 
waiting on the steps of the stair of the 
house palace, and there was red cloth 
of soldiers’ coats laid down. for ‘the 
King’s feet to walk upon. And when 
the King came, there was a noise: of 
crying hurra, as in the island of Edin- 
burgh, and music. And I, Omai, saw 
him as he came out of the coach ma- 
chine, and he bowed to me, Omai, and 
the archers ; and took it kind that I, 
Omai, had a see far to see him 
away, though id not speak tome. 
And it was told tome, Omai, that the 
King ate his breakfast there ; but I 
did not see it ;.for. the Eree: of 
the place, he had no known that 
I, Omai, had eaten rolls and. tea-soup 











with Smith ;. so FE, Omai, 
thought that it would be better for me 
to go to the-sea-place where the King’s 
canoe was. So I, Omai, went there, 
and saw the Grey Scots horse soldiers 
who wait upon the King. . 

And a green road of cloth was made 
for the Ki ein t to his 
canoe ; and he was not coming, 
for his coach rides faster than other 
coaches, and there is no stopping it. 
And when he came. out. of the. coach 
when. it stopped, the King walked out 
and went with his chief’ Erees, and 
shook hands with them like a man, 
and not likea King. AndI, Omai, could 
not resist it ; so I stept forward among 
the Erees, and held out my hand, and 
said the word of Farewell.. And the 
King looked and saw 1 was a chief, 
and. shook me, .Omai, by the hand, 
and said, ‘‘ Farewell,—Good bye.”— 
‘These were the words of the great King 
to me; Omai. And the Eree, 


called my Lord of Fife, he was there, 
and.saw me, Omai, (heis to send me 
and deer flesh to eat, ) and spoke 
of me, Omai, to the King, and: 
ed, and the King looked. back and 
bowed + ape om Seay — I -wa+ 
ved.my hat, and gave . jurra cry. 
And there 


Was a great cry of hurra for 
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the King ; and when the hears 
hurra, he must always take off his hat, 
that is the custom. And it was nota 
hat the King wore, but rather a cap, 
and his dress was different, for a King 
in this country has many dresses. And 
I, Omai, made the noise of hurra 
when he went into the canoe, and 
cannons on the hills fired their fires, 
and made a great noise of joy. And 
the great Eree called Thane, or little 
King, he went with the King in the 
canoe-boat, for he is the great chief of 
the Highlanders of Fife Island. And 
this was all I, Omai, saw of the King 
this day, for I rode home in a coach 
with the Captain, like an Eree and the 
son of a chief; afd heard no more 
cannon fires till the evening, when 
another firing told the people that the 
King was away in his ship upon the 
great'sea. So I, Omai, that men of 
Otaheite may know that I, Omai, 
saw the great King of the island of 
Edinburgh, wrote this all down in my 
book of white paper, that it may be 
known to King Pouree, and the Kings 
of all the islands, and that they may 
be friends of the wise people of the 
island of Edinburgh. 


Gop save THE Kinc! 





THE GATHERING OF THE WEST ; 


OR, 
WE'RE COME TO SEE THE KING. 


Greenock Folk. 


* Sawners M‘Austan,” said the 
mistress, as soon as she had. stretched 
herself in the bed: beside him, “‘ Saw- 
nets M‘Auslan, are -ye sound alrea- 

‘*I’m no sleeping,” replied the skip- 
pet, a little y, still remaining 
with his face towards the wall. 

. Gin ye’re no sleeping, tak tent, I 
hae something to say.” ; 


promis’t me a jaunt, and everybodie 
imtil’ Ferre yn meat 
think-a to see the Ki 
bea fine ane ?—Na, as I'm to be 
trustit, the man’s snoring im a dead 
I say, Sawners M‘Auslan.” . 
-~"Pm-no sleeping”  : 
. Then, what. were:the last words I 


In 


saying which, he roused up a little, 
and Mrs M‘Auslan resumed the thread 
of her discourse. 

“ I had begood tosay, that as every 
body’s gaun to see the King, it’s our 
duty to gang likewise ; and consider- 
ing how lang it is sin’ ye promis’t to 
tak’ me to Embro’, I’m sure ye might 
do waur than mak’ it out neo.” 

** A’ that’s vera true, Leizy, my 
dear, but times were times when | 
made that promise-—Ye should re- 
fiek, that sin I gied up the sea at the 
peace, the both of the Ameriéa 
and the Kilmun hae scarcely brought 
in a black bawbee.” 

* But for a’ that, we hae reason to 
be thankful ‘for our mercies—for the 
parts o’ the steam-boats hae been‘just 
a coining,” replied the lady; some- 
what coaxingly. 

*“lts-@ that-ye ken,” said the €ap- 
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tain +prarely, “ the trade’s over-done ; 

they hae been gaun to leeward a’ last 
r.” 


“ Then; for gudesake, before a’ 
gangs to a’, let us take our pleasure 
o't. 


“ It’'seasy, Leizy, for you to speak ; 
‘put thirs no times for quillanting. The 
ballast o’ every business has shifted ; 
and there’s no a merchant. amang us 
that’s no hogged mair or less.” 

« They should hae taen better care, 
and keepit the grip when they had it; 
for ye see noo, that ye ought to hae 
follow’t my advice, and been done wi’ 
trade when ye left aff the sea—as I’m 
sure ye hae lost siller by your parts 
omeue eaten 

re ings, and I nae 
— o’ Seamesnal better would it 
hae been for our family had ye biggit, 
as I wantit you, a neat bit house on 
Cartsdyke-brae in the park, where 
Jenny Galbraith has set down her Le- 
pe I wish ye would sell 
your , and do’t yet. But ye will 
aye take your own bullborn’t way, Saw- 
ners,—and I wouldna wonder, for a’ 
your lang promises to the contrarie, that 
yell no tak my advice, and gang to see 
the King as weel as the lave.—I would- 
na gie a snuff for a man thaf winna 
bide by his word.” 

“ It's ill getting a breek aff a Hie- 
lanman,—and ye shou’dna need to be 
tell’t, Leizy, that this is no weather for 
setting the t sails.” 

“ Ay, that’s what ye ave say when 
I want onything ; Fil never be- 
— ye’re a real hard nigger after 


* Leizy, my dear! Leizy, ye should 
em y , 2y,y 
* Will ye tak me to Embro’? that’s 
what I consider.” 
“ I’m sure,” said the Captain, after 
a short reflective pause, “ that I ne’er 
ae any thing that was reason~ 


_  Didna ye refuse to big a house to 
let us live like our neibours?” 
“Ye ken I hopit to mak better o’t,; 


Sichtioate poges ‘and a It’s, a 
‘0 the mercy to be continu- 
ally willy-waing ahout your losses, and 
it’s a sinfu’ thing no to tak the santi- 
fied use o’ what we hae gotten. How- 
ever, I’m giad to hear that ye-can afe 
ford to bigg a house; and I hope it 
will be samething out 0’ the common; 
—so before casting away the cost, I 
would seriously advise you: to take @ 
look weel about you,—and for this, if 
there were no other cause, I would 
gang intil Embro’, for they say the 
uses in the Newtown are most cone 
venicnt.” 9 
“It’s no the jaunt,” replied the 
relenting skipper, * that I grudge, but 
the outfit aad new-rigging.” 
“* Noo, Sawners, that’s like yoursel,” 
said Mrs M‘ Auslan; casesaing 3 “and 
since ye hac4consergted to take me to 
mi i Boriasenspnaytivapo~tag 
me ta be ovgrly sexere on your purse. 
I'll seek nae aie than Spiller ond 
bonnet, although I hear that Miss 
MenieM‘Neilhas had down frag Lon- 
don some rest-beautiful gowns.” 
‘« Miss Mechie Devil !”—growled the 
hensive husband at the name of - 
cheap’ and tatteful Miss Menie- 
Mrs M<Avslan, however, followed 
up the ad e which she had thus 
gained, that in the end succeeded 
not only in obtaining the Captain’s 
consent to» take her to meet his Ma- 
jesty on his arrival, but also thatshe 
might pay a yo a visit " the 
morning, in 0: to be p y rig- 
getess to appear before cit sigh 
rlike, 
Whether there-is any truth in the 


allegation of the Glasgow people, that 
nothi i i 


shall for the present suppress. our 
natural inclination to investigate the 
prac gen j ee 

ilosophy, _ proceed to state ¢ 
ain that soon after break~ 
morning, Mrs M‘Auslan 





ck seem still to 

haye,: ies ‘predilection . day eyo 
same, state; and no bett 

proof af orren than 

the incident to. which we haye alluded, 

mely,. that Mrs M‘Auslan. was es- 

pant ps tones, where her- 

San 


‘ie anor vereas sub- 
Ho yim 4 ts and scents 
the Canongate. of Edi + an 
streets of Paris. But alt] Mrs 
M<Auslan was, for t deli¢ate- 
ly alluded to, com to, boat 3 fhe 
middle of; the street, yet he ik 
‘te the general, custom of 
‘the town, than acted under any con- 
tof, necessity); , Hee A an 
orp Pad Greenock Jadies, 


Aft tic recipro- 

cities ee a" 
wea er jeir conversation na y 
, ¢ of 8 


« It’s wa ie Chest to gang that 
1, afford: i the answer. the 
iat ipl in, ge 


state of the bad— 


jperacenits ish shod “Skrwis pon 
uckle.gudeo);the jaunt g sbut 
be eal: gH ering tbh ow ; 
A wi tunmng 
i on bro I won’er what+ye’ll'vinaee 
pine eh wapy oe 
gany 
rey oe dine a Samet 
wat, Mis MiAuslan,. fox this aie sard 
mornings off: anere' aty shoom 
lets ine aid ag tt bfed od es brad 
With this they 1 paratedsiabibte 
M‘Auslap; ty ner jousney to the 
millmer; pagent ing Rome degree Of bx 
citement, from, the subtractive, congrae 
tulations of Mrs Goroghan, whe;.goadn 
edi by, what, she had; heard, and, none 
doybting that the M‘Auslans would,: 
during their, jaunt,, inshulge in, abiishe 
lapel revellings of the capital, 
ed ber steps towards home,, where “~ 
found her Staal engaged ‘in steading 


d a long letter which, he.had,reogived 


that moruing. by | the. post. from. the 
master, of:one. of his ships... 4. 2% 
“What will I no tell;you,, gude- 
man?” said she,.as.soon,.as she enter 
ed the room, seating. herself, withs 
out; throwing, off her, tartan plaid-— 
Re hat extravagant mae Mrg 

‘Auslan, galloping in till Em, 
bro’ to see fhe Kin &°, But,she's. week 
off—she has a man Y shat kens what it 
is to keep out @ station 0”  sasaldh li Ih 
no hear what I’m saying.” 

“© Weel,” replied the ship-owper, 
folding up the letter, .“‘ this is no,sae 
freight, frae. the.Mediter- 
ranean to Liverpool should. clear, the 
out-fit and men’s. wages; and...this 
charter to Savannah,.as, things gay 

zood as could be. looked for,” 

’s that/letter frae 2” inquired, 
es lady, somewhat interested, by, un, 
derstanding that it contained profit, 
Be Cc Br lied. 

Captain Bunten,” repli 
Pr eh sam,§ he’s in at Liverpog sae 
Malta and Sicily wi’ .a_cargo.o’ brim 
stane, and has a, charter.to ae 
ae of crockery-ware to; bier 


“« Crockery-ware ! heh, but, thats. 


- b : tle V7 . 
ts ez on Sed ag i 
ht it aptain. 


x lon and wife are going on.a jaynt,, 
pig to see, ig iat 





Greenock Folk. 


what signifies it a’ to me ?” 
med the lady, a little tartly—- 
‘what am I the better o” your profits 
and gains ?—ye let me hae nothing 
without a grumble—the bit and the 
buffet’s my portion. O, ye’re the wee 
hardness, Baldy, or ye ne'er would 
alloo your wife and family to be sae 
looket down upon by the like o’ Mrs 
M‘Auslan.” 

« 'Wheest, wheest, Jenny, and din~ 
na complain ; for I’ll no say but thir 
news hae a wee thaw’t my objections.” 
After some further colloquy, a Go- 
roghan was also permitted to authorize 
s peopeh pieced: to enable her 
a ia to enable her 
to'take a cart and portion in the joy 
and festivities of the metropolis... 

‘ Miss Menie, we should mention, has’ 
acommendable desire to sell her oldest~ 
fashioned articles first ; indeed, we be- 
lieve that something of thé sort has al- 
ways been common among mercers. It 
is‘true, that the most conscientious of 


the trade make a point, in such cases, to’ 


saynothing of the fashionableness of the 
but in proportion to the care 
with which they do this, they enlarge 


on. the good qualities of the texture’ 


and durability.. We therefore advise 
our fair friends, when they go a-shop< 
ping, to be alwa 


dashers or milliners 


they are'anxious to get rid of an old 


‘Auslan, how-' 
not require'a hint of this’ 


ever, 
kind, for ience. had made her 
quiteaware of the fact’; nor did she, 
with that rashness which we have of- 
tem observed so blameable in the con- 
duct of some ladies; proceed without 
preface or prelude to make at once her 
pureliasesy On the contrary, before 

‘Miss ‘Menie the slightest inti- 


ation of the objects of her visit, she 
a 


particular as to fa- 
shion; and to suspect, when the haber-: 
praise the well- 
wearing substance of any tissue, that 


39 
‘the ry of Greenock were 
rpeaking ot ten Edinbrogh, ‘and 
* We shall not undértake to affirm, 
that the ingenious Miss Menié was 
thence induced to infer that Mrs 
M‘Auslan herself had any intention 
of going to see the King, far lets to 
that the of her’ Visit 
that morning was to give order's for a 
suitable wardrobe, because she said 
nothing that could fully warrant us to 
do so. She; however, mentioned with 
the greatest ci , the names of dif. 
of cumanaalclaguns tS be ptpirel 
un e to be ed 
and showed several in thé of 
the makers, of such superior style and 
fashion, as left no doubt in the bosotti 
of Mrs M‘Auslan, that they weré des 
tined to add splendour to Holyrood. 
FRc arien. thus ss some cred 

e preparations which were or= 
wail, and in what colours other ladies 
intended to kithe before Majesty, she 
then consulted with Miss Menié about 
her own equipment ; and the milliner, 
being informed by her Edinbrogh cor- 
respondent that blue and white ¢on< 
stituted the national livery, it was’ 
agreed that these colours ought to eed 
dominate in her dresses. Indeed: 
M‘Auslan was decidedly of opinion, 
that some of the ladies had shewn on’ 
this, as on every other occasion, their 
usual want of taste, to which opinion’ 
Miss Menie, with a smile, tacitly as<" 
sented.- 

But although Mrs M‘Auslan’ was’ 
thus solicitous about the fashionable 
display which she intended to make in 
the metropo]is, she was nevertheless a 
discreet and prudent wife, and accord~ 
ingly her instructions were given with 
as) much to economy a8 was 
consistent with’ genteelity, and her 
choice‘ received every commendation 
which are te is eg re e bw 
practice of bestowing on taste 
all her customers. Mrs Goroghan, 
who in the course of the same day vi- 
sited the shop also ‘for the same . 

9 , however, condemn~ 
eho whole net as paltry to a 
being race |, as 

she told Miss Menie, that Mrs M‘Aus- 
lan would be just a in Embro’. 
“ But nae better could be 


ck ber. mare Top ere 
ae ae eee ould = * 
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nit ‘like’ tobe ‘with her yelly+ 
Se eat 
like clubby foot,’ inade’ 


a” God, ‘atid’ 2” the- wealth of Ind 
mild tie’bt gar’ Mrs: Mi<Auslan 
a’ Tett ‘its ‘a? ane what ‘slie 
eo}, or how ye may make it 
up, 3 e's ‘a woman” 
‘Miss Menie did not at all controvert: 
because she ‘foresaw that’ 
it ‘would probably lead to beneficial 
mences to’ herself ; on’ the con- 
, she insinuated that certainly: 
Mis ‘M‘Auslan might have made a 
better choice, and rl ghee hae 
on ; shitine at 
the sue ine vera more expensive 
: ie one preferred, 
es dve boat aiden wend Mave hee 
a different thing. 
“And 36 ye would advise -me to 
take this?” - replied yn ern 
desiri on the most ex- 
pemtot the slecon exited, But 
Menie returnedan evasive answer, 
calctilated, however, to: the 
aus of the beanty of the pattern, 
r'she said that it had been much ad- 
tnired by some of the most fashionable. 
ladies, and mentioned the names of se- 
veral, whom she knew Mrs ee 
considered as holding their heads above. 
jer, who was, in all ee both 
of ‘ahd pedigtee, their equal. 
“ Bat,” subjoined Miss Menie, “I hae 
’ ‘Vera taisfortunately got’ but one suit of 
that trimming, | and I’m amaist under 
a promise to gie the first offer to'more 
& ™ 8 Money, 
ipa, a Se 
‘and ye'll-just lay by the article for 
me. First come first served—folk in 
ki itarcpm dna parte ters 
persons, but pleasure a’ their cus- 
Aen of their ability. I 
Hed ' 


The Gathering of the West. 


CSept. 
dealer’ ‘the law 

of the foreigw merehant’s 

eo. 2D would, tlevefore;:\ Miss: Mew 
ries be weelipleased token wha:it\is 
amang us ¢hat would take'wpon ‘them 
to thihk «mene ‘entitled’ to gang: as 
pater er them’! But the 
mdking 0” stepbairns 'is an wuld faut in 
Geebnsek s andye mind, when we 
werein the dandi-selioal, Mind Mente, 
whatna lasses aye drew the dead tickw 
ets to the kintta-dances.' ‘It my 
corruption rise’ yet to think otheimas- 
ter’s cheatrie+—But it’s. a realdroll 
thing, Miss Menie, that ye’re no mars 
riet, noo when I think how-yewere aye 
obligated to dance wi’ a lassie partner 
at the practeesings ; er, Efaney 


the it was'a fedum-o' ‘what! was ordained 


for you ;: yet, for a’ that, ye should be 
thankfu, as ye’re no fash’d in thir bad 
times wi’ a cankrie gudeman’s thrawn 
temper. Ye'll take tent, however, that 
this — my trimming, and I a ye'll 
no disappoint me in getti ¢ thi 

ready > for, as every body's ion the 
flichter to see the King;'me and’ Mr 
Goroghan are thinking it will be neces- 
sary to gang off twa threedaysaforehe’s 
expekit ; so yell be sure-and your 
word, Miss Menie.”——The which Miss 


. Menie promised to do faithfully, and 


KP 


in time faithfully did. 
Paisley Bodies. 


Amone other extraordi effects 


of the radical distemper which lately 

ed-in the West, was’ a solemn: re- 
solution, on the part of a patriotic band 
of weavers’ wives, to aljjure tea and all 
other exciseable articles; in confor. 
mity to which, and actuated by the 
fine frenzy of the time, they seized 
their teapots, and marching withthem 
in’ procession to the bridge; sacrificed 
them to the Goddess of: Reform, 
by dashing them, with uplifted ‘arms 
apd an intrepid energy; ‘over into 
the river; afterwards. they ‘ra- 
tified their solemn vows with copious 
libations of smuggled whisky. | Wihe- 
ther this interesting ceremonial, so af- 
fecting to the Chancelloref the ixehie- 
quer, took plaee'in Paisley; erin some 
one of its reflective villages, we . have 
not yet, to our own satisfaction; entine- 
ly ascertained 5 but: the historieal fact 
is ascertain, as‘ that the inhabitants.of 
the venerable town are necessarily 
what Cobbet calls a thinking people. 
We say necessarily, for there. is no 


+ 





gd 
mk jpg tease ame 


for the reception of his Majesty. 
They pondered well the objects and 
policy of the: Royal Progress, and the 
resultwas as germaine to the premises, 
St ay wi 
ityy ic the fluc- 
nations of trade,to the ancient and 


tinue. and pensioners a8 
ne'er was heard tell o’ in a Christian 
eGeaee in lene Coe 

i a it Jamie o’ 
the Sneddan. ~ 


aT ety eet 


31k. 


it ater i strap aatlt 
ve i gabby, . 
great..need for 


rotten carcase o” British liberty? Its 

corruption has increased, is increasing, 

and ought to. be diminished.” 
“ I'm no denying that,’ 

Jamie; ‘a reform.in the Commons 

House of Parliament is very 

but dinna_ye think, if ony 

be devised, to. persuade the, Ki 

bide in Scotland, there. would, 

better chance o’ bringing it to a bear 

ing; for ye ken he, would be mair 

amang honester folk than he is in Lons 

on, Indeed it’s my notion, that, this 


s 
. 


but think o’ coming to Paisley, it would 
be a glorious job Se trade.” 
“What would he do in Paisley?” 





& aha Madd ts 
eet 


STS OF Ag oe! 
ul RT ones Bs 





_ ee West. 


-Esepe. 


t -~ — rote publi eho ithe 
owen ner 


are making every pro- 

per: er por ham ar 
ter of fol ,Yuismoeisg .2it 

rd sho dail witem them;”iinid iQla¢- 


: Per Pee ae at ‘the pwblib:ex- 


ro If. Ticaseoemtaecdl repliod P Pe: 
tex Gauze; d.short, iwellkset. man, who, 
by: ascertain air of activity in his man- 
ner; and neatness: im: his: dress, com- 
«with the others, :imdicated that 
was-one of those clever and shrewd 
Sion ‘who, by theexercise of their 
Sn FY Oe om yer ® aber 
to. the warehouse, and ani- 
mate the.vast ‘machinery of the: eot- 
ton+miils—‘‘ If what we propése,” 
shid ;Peter;.“ was any thing 1 renee 
to.sounil reison,. then ‘ye: might 
ee ‘But 1 never heard, 
to pay:a respek to magis- 
trates. was a: ‘Giakonoumibtetsietog in 
any. moan... And ‘isma the sname: of 
King but a short word for chief aa- 


or thing 
gt f reper arches cm 
easting vote in a po 
tor sma’. Soe dampened 
ita sensible oun ‘a 
ms to ‘im fill Embro’ oe arena 
and ‘ourselves as ‘honest men 
pes I jand thougl it’s 
very creditable to you that’ propose’ to 
be,sharers in the yet it seems 
4oime that it would be in a better con- 
pore for us no to ‘as a de- 
» but ilk on his ain pa neuk ; 
as our'objek is! his Me- 
jeuny- ain assurance, ‘that if ‘he would 
-eome west the gait, he would ‘be treat- 


aE eR aud cordi- 
a vel, 


“those that! ciniafford jit; to: go iw vat 
‘as members and:portion. | 


auth sbe-d'—~ad tb thenad} hoy eri 


~o't © Ay/?sweplied: the: ‘former speaker, 
\adittle slyly, ‘‘:that’dqame, Dam but 


the 
me fora! ht id eboughby hee 


ra eoach, andigot»the mee 
pore on. the ddéor;: andvintend:.to 
e: awa’ wi’ fourvhorsess theitoun 
18, it's thought; will dobravely for 
flunkies, without ony moreimmedidte 
outlay than getting their yearly scarlet 
coats ‘a week sooner! ;fon:ye, kemthey: 
would hae gotten them ony hoo on 
the King’s\birth-day,.and that’s the 
twelfth of August.” 
ve C@lattering: Tam; however,> was{ not 
to be conviaieed. A thorough anden- 
grained the dheadl » he continued,to: argue 
as e prostration ‘of 
acme Sieh which the ethers ap- 
ms wa said, like the swine pos- 
sessed of devils,who committed suicide 
by leaping into the sea. «| But his ele- 
yee and arguments) only. excited 
mirth ; and he was in the-ens:so 
effectually. langhed:- at; that he blank 
away,’ deaving Peter Gauze) nieater of 
the street..:\\ 110 T99. 
Lads,”. vidaid. Peter, lool her 
‘Tamyashe was stalking 
strides, histhands'in io sin Seemed 
his elbows looking ont: at the:holes‘m 
his sleeves, ‘f heis wrang+headed ; for 
although it’s: weel enough for us, and 
the like o° us, in a crack o’er\a stoup, to 
‘tease and card matters o'-kingly> po- 
rf a a. craft in vai otrades ; 
m thinking it’s as, necessary: for 
a rt to serve a prehticeship: im the 
artiof law-making; as: in the weaving 
0 muslin. For though the King and his 
Lords and Commons aiblins kem the 
vases and, the ways 0) the shuttle.and 
the tredles, just as we do cowncilaand 


ee y they would make a-pogr 
in the practice; and Indoubt'we 

rere vavel the ydirn; andxpoil the 

o' government, wererw¢)to ined- 

eo wi! ithertie«Ine good: | saoth,.:the 

ae of common. folk, like you and-me, 

ima smw'sphete, and the best shing 

once isot0 apt! ides weeb ds-we 

stherwhill, we'li cause theless 

‘te- those aboon. ey 

aubibnenipeant more: 





a 
on tlie ancient 


ortiggiagy tend { grand; :for 
pr meter <otw own ‘interest 
papa ey cree = 
his ove! for, .as:a oman, this 
ti» be wor by 
i add af he sees us weel -be- 
, aad (ovens dtite,-He-ehiine: butfeel 
jmlhisoww bréast/arbimelination. to re- 
\tarn «thE complitsent:’ _ So,- withbut 
akin 7 about enti him 
to! : Jim) ny “opinion, 
-would be a fob thing, lét:as many of 
vashes'can bear'the cost, gang: antil 
‘Embro', and} welcome. inia-Ta- 
<tiorial: maidmheltj+-the- »whilk will nadibe 
thd tess: icreditable to us as men or 
sthat it «isirdone wi’ «fore- 
‘thought, method; eudrtchapermniess 


6 oo vi mont oot 


it 2 best? Glasgow People. 


ow Profound; heartfelt, and senitiareal 
was) ‘the sensation/with which the j joy- 
fal news of the King's’visit vibrated 
—, — bosoms» oy mw faithful 
lieges: to of Glasgow. 
Between the Oras and Madeira court, 
from: the ' to! Veracity hall, 
the High-street’to that monument 

er nidpetol ‘celebrated. Inch- 
down the Salt- 


“¥ pone acros¢* the: Clyde, and ‘far 
‘beyond the Barracks in the east,every 
countenance that morning was radi- 


‘atit with unwonted i ence. The 
Provost and Bailies; and 
im couneil; with "them; were seen ‘in 
their official sable, adorned with cock- 
ved hats “ahd golden ¢hains, walking 
the.plainstones in a magisterial man- 
net.+Punch-bowls that had not been 
once used since Christmas, were placed 
ee ‘on the- side-boards—le- 
mons-and»limes disappeared, as if by 
enchantment, from every window where 
mew <for sale—barefoot- 
ea (baskets in their arms, 


ees) oi° 
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that?) they were! 36. ke tod ine took 
hours.t e'eooks eae hen 


—_ = the sath agora 


ppocsaqenaaess of th congra 
tory féasts.: . ray estat st 


bat th eee 
thé to 
to: take, ‘worthy of shersellf; oi t 


anioceasion!; somerventured! toy 
if 'the-town coundil. woiild ibe sali. 
ciently liberal to! enable the Lord Pro- 
-vest td viel with »his civie: brother ‘of 
a the general sentithent, 
ve to be the vase; 
mee every man was bound! to “a 
8 part! the-expence ; tral Were 
-all_ would: be affected 
by: the: style in which their chief':md- 
gistrate, representing das hd ‘did ‘the 
second: commereial<city: it’ thé” uni- 
verse, within | thebeams of 
ren prem en yn 
e our community, and 
his thequality of the wh 
lot wil} bevalned.' A:state coach j horses, 
and seryante, were minor considera : 
tions, things‘of course; but it was'the 
universal opinion! that)-his Iordship 
on no accoultit, to condeacend’ to 
in any hotel-No ; he ought'to 
vent a mansion suitable:to the great- 
ness, men rank, and the/character of the 
ordep'a spacious: No 
‘placed on the: door, 


Inge tod magn tier, th ine 


scription, at full» 

‘RiGut HonourssLe THE: ee 
vosT oF: GLAsGow.” eo 
‘aroseastowhether his 

or should not keep ios 
his ea in n Eaiabergh 

$ Sneenpais 

public spirit by which all on this joy- 
ous « occasion «were » then’: animated, 
seemed to. many im Sa omat- 
emmnscitt 


harried seria fromthe fish and'fiesh- a1 


markets 5 and’ to irene fresh 
Meck ef vothien pinks) 4 ‘hastening: with 
said | ame sto the: bakers.— 


mame,iand; the plunk. ef « 
anos to:drink‘his health, re- » 
Ducks and vmake 


tambously put todeath ; 
eereen fiyingiim all directions 
syne trier were allure by 
destroyers star! were allured' 
Andadidaiet dhcetoltiabet 


So a a 


aut 
\gacks S, Syne 


itd? the: a amon 

tJ open 
rere rae nen imothiag 
fates— .and Biar- 


berry Jaton i pyst,-if he so jpleaséd, 





feet ie 
the off b poral enthusiasm 
which burst f such a resound- 
ing 


in he 8a heart of 


nv ae ay amas Sc 


pat ide attempt, was made, to ine 
the Purvayence of nis 
’s fe table ; and ’ altogether 
ince maneland uekthe 
Ww -aglnwanps boa 
O"fomme doubts to 
arising as to many par, 
ticulars with respect to the place. and 
gee which Glasgow would be allowed 
in the cere’ _& secret 
aa appointed to 
aan rm pe = can = 
n € pageants, 
th gran Faia ofthe 


the tof their xet 
elegy 


, the University, of  Gilasgow 


tory. The 1) @ Yorn pitt Mf! Het 
gine it haa not, trast gnats 
own. uence When, ne ys 
the, crystalline prisua of his.genius to 
parate the, several component, 
of that glory, which, so dezaled, lato al the 
age, but confer with Enobarbus; for 
only the golden barge in which Cleo-~ 
patra descended the Cydnus | to, meet 
Mark Antony, can cater into com- 
parison, with the Provost's. state coach, 
After the conference, we may, then ex- 
peck ip -g00ile how is shone, like a 
urnis. one,, te pannels, being 
yellow, painted—-Green the liveries of 
the flunkies, who were so perfumed 
that, the winds were lovye-sick, with 
them—the handles were plated, and 
the wheels made the dirt rise up af- 
ter, them, as joyous of their whirl. 
ing. . For, the Provost, he -heggar’d 
all description, as he sat on the back 
seat, and before his, two pretty 0 
led. bailies,, like smiling .Cupids, ...Q 
rare for Edinburgh ! 

The .set-out from the College was 
worthy of the meteoric splendours of 
the Provost. No cost. was spared by 
the tasteful members of the Senatus 
Academicus, to evince their loyalty, 
their knowledge of the world, and 
their orthodox respect for, ere 
rian simplicity.—It is true, that) their 
liveries, instead of vulgar cloth, like 
those of the King or the nobility, were 
made of uous purple , velvet, 
dyed to the eight Archiepiscopal. hue ; 
but the footmen, by appearing in dark 
greyrig-and-furrow worsted stoekings, 
shewed that this proceeded from no 
carnal regard for any such, ,prelatie 
vanities. On the, contrary,.no shirt 
of hair-cloth discovered beneath the 
papistical vestments of a Cardinal in 
the Vatican, could more effectually 
verify, his eretenaieat to, be regarded 
asa saint, than did, this combination 
of worsted hose, with purple and fine 
linen, demonstrate the, and 

orthodox eon of 
n & 


word, , in, whichever way the pre- 
tions in that classical,and manu- 
city, could be,comsidered, .it 

must be allowed even by the most 
invidious,., that. naaginas was with- 


held, and. 





seeur ed} that individtial 
lie interests! , ) ? 


in private fife © The beaux, one and 
anim with zea); ‘atid emulous to 


Othe ; j e adw 
wrlatyes Seethcish obdered new’ blue 
eoats'with welcome buttons, and nan~ 
keen: pantaloons, in ‘exact conformity 
to! the instructions ‘in that oeanie 
proclamation which the Magistrates 
ef Edin so shréwdly issued, in 
order! that the shopkeepers might: ob- 
tain 


igible to their 
s,/ im’ the loyal endeavours to 
ite English, with a view 


tual remembrancer ofthe’ Kine's 
Visit, ma vindleate thikty dwit & 
10 UWoRe IHWIOIIL, 94 Mors 


siiest 0h ThE Mibverbent. geud oid 


‘As the'pCtiod Wher the King Wis'exs 
Veet tigits Sable ee = 
west’ to eS . 
ock much rir isnega priher “ 
Goroghan,: were obliged to come tht 
Waterloo ' steamboat together!’ but 
during the ‘voyage it was irnpossih 
that any’ féllow-travellers ¢ 
more cordial. ‘On the part Of the Cap- 
tain and’ his: wifé}' the city’ of 
Sa sincere ; atceetal of 

e' shipsowner, ig a ‘ er, 
was in the’ greatest alarin, during the 
whole age to Glasgow, lest evil 
minded fortune-would force them all 
feat he arto terse ‘Accord. 
ingly, she a ‘sly Opportiinity’ of 
w ing to her wt fs that fhey 

t to hire a , and génein 
i h wiselike ; for sit ey. 


\ Mr Goroghan thought so too, for he 
felt also the elevating and enlivening 
influence of the time. As soon, there- 


fore, as the had got his consent; 
she oo fae sheathed soft- 
ness, to her neighbour— 

“ Isna this a real exploit, Mrs M% 
Auslan ?—I wonder how a’ this multi- 
tude expeck to get thettisels ta’en till 
Embro’—for oar part; Mr Goroghan 
intends to tak a chaise’; for they say 
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_© We're gaun by the canal, in the 
track-boat, for i, say there’s no a 
seat pbs | in ony of the coaches, 


4 


» and at a rate that it would be a 
to hear tell o’ ;—and as we're 

no to be in the reverence o’ the inns, 
it can make no odds to us, for we're 
to stay with Mrs Lorn o’ Cowal, the 
gudeman’s Highland relative, a most 
teel woman, living on her jointure 
in George’s-Street, in the New Town.” 
Goroghan was taken quite as 

aback by this intelligence, as 
M‘Auslan to. be 


lar occasions, soon his lady and 
}on shore, and was under way 
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me a woman, some. 
, but modest and 
calm in her demeanour, and 

of considerable intelligence of counte- 
nance, and a serious observant eye. She 
was dressed in a sober-coloured pelisse, 
and her straw-hat, without any flower 
or bows, was tied with a blue-and- 
white ribbon, the livery of the time, 
and which showed that she also in- 
tended to partake of the metropolitan 
revelries. In one hand, she had a bun- 
dle neatly pinned in a silk handker- 
chief, and in the other an umbrellacare- 
fully enclosed in its canvas case.—She 
was no other than the celebrated Miss 
Nanny Eydent, the Irvine seamstress, 
who, on the advice ns Mrs Pringle, 
was going to Edinburgh to get some 
insight, for the benefit of her country 
customers, of the fashions expected to 


ig be introduced at Holyrood.. Between 


boasting of the superiority of 
which they were to ensure 
and homage from the Fdin- 
Waiters. But there is no ma- 
in public, husbands of a cer- 


HE 


her and Mrs M‘Auslan some acquaint- 
ance was soon formed, and that lady, 
in addition to other particulars, had 
the satisfaction to learn that Miss 
Nanny wae not only previded by the 
Reverend Doctor himself with 
to his son Andrew, the advocate, to 
facilitate her inquiries, but had like- 
wise, by the instrumentality of Mrs 
Pringle, obtained introductions from 
eee ee - pemenenaret aid 
most distingui personages in 
royal suite, by all whieh Mrs M‘Au- 
slan perceived that Miss Nanny was 
a most desirable acquaintance, and 
might be of the most essential service 
in assisting her to see many ceremo- 
nies to which otherwise she could 
scarcely hope for access. 

15 





sali iiminemaa 


eral etme ene ie 
hands! called. tehis » wife: arid “Mise 
Nanwy bi whieh -alertn cae! 
and activity forse’: 
in thé track-boat; whiéh 
was ‘alttiost: 


passengers atid: drawn ‘off ee 
the® 

banks of theeawal, thatne fore thight* 
genet board forthe: Captain of the’ 
"to setthe 

was Their 

about half 

‘she could 


ae — jai a 

In mearttime, as: f 

who had thus setiited their ecdpacesd 

veyance, were the and’ 

reanber oé dieappeied eartpsrs ls 

sa’ stra cla~ 

moreus’ for -a "boat, gathered oc the 

Banke, atid Mr L****, to‘paeify their 
sporeleet ote 

gent’ request, one ng 

to be- drawn out, and-efew planks ple- 

ced on her for seats. Into this the loyal 


y leaped; happy to be s0 gee 


vaihtab welldbeoriamedated ss and 
she ‘was: ready to move, who 
should make ‘their on the 
banks of ' the canal, but'Mr and Mrs 


cabanas with a nee hte —— 


lead of 

ae ching the Blaek-Bull 
On it ata 
had'found ‘that ‘nota chaise nor 
horse could be got ; eighteen of the best 
horses were’ ‘for the public 
authorities, and the eommon- 
alty had-themselves hired every other 
in the* town. - In a-word, the: Ship- 
owner and his lady had no choice but. 
to ‘forthwith to Port Dundas: 


toveatch the track-boat. They, how- 


ever, as sat said, arrived too late; 


sr 
reférm. Ma in ~ Mar 
eS ‘% iho — 


os) eee ee 28 Siow 
bel of of nr ge eitha dass 
oe 4b Ste nie 


EviNGeRE wr presente ot validend , 
sal’seen, wetes 
Privat 


se peteee 
aoe 


fro° with 


from’ 
iy retnigOga ed 
—— anon the same :* for still’ as 
the ankious votaries 0 f toyal throng~’ 
ed to the anin otie Codeallade? 
ber; to know their destiny in the@vents 
with whidts dabtenlie 46 06 
reply’ was “‘ Bide awee;and w 
Tac: Cae nictas ane, vvidies ania 
ters’ clerks were seen i the ° 
pam sok, whine Inde eovtatghee 
o sonar ree bre nat 
Hi mena bare 
neither Colonel Devle nor Sir 
Fadiladeen p 


cradled, “but ous-éf tebpect 

jestyy a and in-order'te 

poo before the’ a as 
of west-country kindred, 

solved, from the first rhoment that ther 
royal "intention ‘of! Seotland™ 
was made known. en — em 
by an extra and: 
quets: ‘and: tit: 


Inerning on 
if Greenock, a wormlan‘eame tothe deer: 


inn Ghanloey/toenaies tial beat = 
But we must’ 


with a goose 'to-sell: an ‘incident ‘tet’ 


of ts eon sdaaaapconghoe eae 
when: the-Captain' amit His 


Lorn, ‘that 
S- wifearti 





wis 


- A kKintra wife,” said she, “ and a 
eatie toour door 'to sell. The 
il was surely in the beast, but I 
‘had ‘no notion it was a brute of the 
‘male speshie, but took it in. my hand 
by the neck, to fin the weight, and to 
draw my fingers oer its ribs, to feel 
» that it'was fit for thespit ; but 
I had: been actually i 


t o' my grip, came raging likea 
Sep dng eee liveatl too de 
voured me on the spot, so that, in try- 

‘to get away frae the rabiator, I 


the corner o a chair. 


“assure Mrs M‘Auslan, t I ne’er 


- to be very moderate ; for the 


nt mee A vee 
me, b t t a most ex- 
traordinaire re cargo, and foretall a’ the 
. t that was right to reap frae 
Majesty’s visit.” | 
. After cuicnation Mrs ~« 
inquired t iality into the 
healer hah adventures 


- count, Mrs M‘Auslan,” said she, “ye’ll 
hae to oe te an inconvenience, 
‘which I hope ye’ll excuse, and make 
yourself as easy as at home, and the 
Captain can go at » and make his 
observes, and for usall thenews.” 
«+! Sach was the cordial welcome with 
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ESept, 
same house, and up the same common 
stair which led to the residence of the 
hospitable Mrs Lorn—of whose con- 
sequence and consideration they re- 
ceived a most mortifying and aug. 
mentative account from their lank. 


lady, calculated by implication to swell 


her own importance as a tenant of the 
same edifice.» .'This, however, instead 
of iling, as it was intended, Mrs 

, to the exorbitant rent de- 
manded for the a ents, was gall 
and wormwood to her spirit, and made 
her wish a thousand times that she 
had not come to Edinburgh at all, 
rather than to have been so exposed 
to the upsetting M‘Auslans,—and the 
ehagrin of this feelfug was sharpened 
into anguish by the preparations for 
Mrs Lorn’s banquet, of which the 
sounds and the savour commenced at 
so early an hour next morning, as li- 


Just as the morning was fired 
from the Castle, a single knock was 
heard at Mrs Lorn’s door by the -un- 
happy Mrs han, whose slumbers 

been disturbed by the sound of 
the cannon. This was the announce- 
ment of Jenny, who was hired 
to assist in the savoury mysteries of 
the festal rites. As soon as.she en- 
tered the kitchen, Mrs Goreghan could 
s rage 3 indeed the , wr of 
ripping the ribs of the grate, the jing- 
ling with the pot-lids, kettles, and fire- 
irons, which Jenny instantaneously 
made, cried sleep no more to all the 
house. 

Soon after eight o'clock a hasty 
breakfast was dispatched, and Mrs 
Lorn hastened to the fish-market ; and 
Mrs M‘Auslan having offered her aid 
for insight, took a part with tasty 
Jenny in ornamenting the jellies and 
those other light and cold confections 
which are essed more to the eye 
than the appetite, and which Mrs 
Lorn had judiciously prepared the 
preceding day. ‘ 

. As soon as Mrs Lorn returned, with 
the assistance of the maid, she began 
to dress the table, but.in placing the 
covers it was soon seen. that. by no 
possible arrangement could it be made 
to receive the number of the expected 
guests. This dilemma, however, the 
genius of Mrs Lorn soon overcame ; 
she saw that by removing one.of the 
circular ends, .and. inserting. between 
it and the middle: piece, her. turn-over 
tea table, sufficient room would be ob- 


‘ terally to disturb her rest. 





; that-day to be done, it 

was : e, it was 
thor ‘of the ‘se eretnereet ad 
eee ea her when 7 
eatried the pyes.and puddings to the 
 pakehouse. 


- In due time all things were comple- 
ted, and Mrs Lorn and Mrs M‘Auslan 
were dressed, to be in readiness to re- 
ceive the guests; but still Mrs Lorn 
had a world of thi to think of, 
and went into the ki to reiterate 
be ~The soup at that mo- 
ment OS eee nae merry pares 
in the to taste that it was pro- 


drawing-room, and before the 

entered, she was sitting with her hands 
crossed, seemingly as cool as a dutch- 
ess, though her face was like that of 
the north-west moon. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had the been seated, 


should i 


on the tray on which he rem 4 
the two eut tumblers, , whi 
had set down for water with the 
dessert, but instead of wafer, they 
naceeiaiiean an ate 
wuor. ‘ 


Spruce turned up the corner of his 
eye, and showed more than the. tip of 
his tongue as he presented one of the 
_. “ As I’m to be !trusted,” said Mrs 
Lorn, “ it's my old: Madeira wine!” 
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self obli eadipdnpeiinatans 
ap ligeitadinn should herry 
her out of house and hall... 
Sueh was the state of things with 
our west-country friends on the night 
ing the arrival of his Majesty ; 
aa account of which important event, 
and with divers other interesting par- 
ticulars, we shall now briefly deseribe. 


Leith. 


4 , . 
Amongall the public worthies whom 
the approach of Maj sty called into 
ion, as the return of spring does 
pa pers none paper 9 alert 

Se sn the diel - 
ance of their oft, thas the catkins 
ful municipality of Leith. Some un- 
known. power, which deemed itself 
ing to the whole Magistracy of 
ancient and loyal town, ordained 
that the King land on the odo- 
riferous shores of the fishing village of 
Newhaven. But Bailie Macfie, as he 
sat at the head of the Council board with 
his valiant peers, the intrepid Bailie 
Reoch and Bailie Newton, his 
fingersat the huge bugbear, and it fled 


ling away, discomfited like the spi- 
wait Ledeen the spear of Fingal, 
and was visible no more. Im conse- 


of the 


uence of this bravery on the 
Leith Bailies, when Captain M‘Auslan, 
early on the morning after Mrs Lorn’s 
banquet, walked to Leith to enquire 
what accounts had been received here 


active and i i man, 
and had not only to see all things well 
atd properly done, but to carry on an 
i dence for th 


[Sept 
terious authority to which we haveallu. 
ded, and also to compose a x vee 
tory address, and to acquirea fit Eng- 
lish accent for the delivery.. Never 
theless, the Captain had great reason 
to be pleased with his courteous at- 
tention, for the Bailie not _ agsu~ 
red him and Mrs M‘Auslan of plages 
in the gallery constructed to overlook 
the landing, but in his couthy,,way 
gas him to understand, that perhaps 

could accommodate a friend addi- 
tional, which was joyous news to Cap- 
tain M‘Auslan, as it enabled him to 
gratify his kinswoman, Mrs Lorn, in 
a way that he could never have hoped 
for, had the senior Magistrate of Leith 
not been a Greenockian. 

While the Captain and his townsman 
were speaking, the news arrived that 
the royal. squadron was in the Frith, 
and might hourly be expected; at 
which ‘intelligence the Bailie wished 
the Captain good morning, and has, 
tened to invigorate with his presence 
the preparations that were not quite 
complete ; and the Captain quickened 
his steps towards Edinburgh. As he 
ascended Leith Walk, he halted in ad- 
mniration, for the Calton-hill was like a 
pyramid built of ladies and gentlemen, 
all assembled.to descry the approach 
of the yachts. 

When he reached the bottom of the 
stair leading to the residence of Mrs 
Lorn, and to the ledging-house of 
Mrs Rippet, he fell in with Mr and 
Mrs Goroghan, returning from the Cal- 
ton-hill to breakfast ; and haying told 
them where he had been, he exulted 
in the extraordinary kindness he had 
received from Bailie Macfie, and ex- 
pa on the great favour which had 

n done him, in the three tickets 
to the grand scaffold erected on the 
drawbridge. 

The heart of Mrs Goroghan gave a 
suffocating gurge and gurgle at this 
intelligence, and she could barely pre- 
serve the decorum of silence before 
the M‘Auslan, as she called the Cap- 
tain,.at the thought of the manifest 
partiality with which Fortune favour- 
re her a ‘waning: 

Captain rom them at Mrs 
Lorn’s door, than her vexation burst 
forth, and she sharply insisted that her 
husband should immediately repair to 
Leith, and, through the medium of 
their townsman, likewise secure proper 
places; but this Mr Goroghan, with a 
commendable firmness, absolutely te- 





1982.]] 
fused until he had breakfasted, which 

conduct on his part we the 
more ve, because, although it is 
right that: married men should be 
guided by their wives, there are occa- 
sions in which in this, as in all other 

rules, exceptions may be al- 


But the firmness of Mr Goroghan 
was not rewarded by the success which 
should ever attend the ice of any 
virtue, for when he did, after break- 
fast, go to Leith, his friend was no 
where to be seen, or rather, was every~ 
where but in the places where Mr Go- 
roghan ex to see him ; and when 
he did at last find him in the Council- 
Chamber, every ticket that could be 
issued to-the drawbridge gallery was 
already — The Bailie, however, 
quietly told his old acquaintance, that 

if he was indeed very anxious 
to see the landing, he might probably, 
applying immediately, procure 
tor himself and Mrs Goroghan on 
the pier, at the trifle of three shillings 
the ticket. Now, this we must say 
was very pawkie of the Bailie ; at the 
same time it originated in a proper and 
commendable pe wei for the pier was 
fitted up with benches at a t ex 
penee,and although ultimately destined 
to be opened to the public, yet it was 
advisable, in order to lessen 
the ae to the corporation, to dis- 
pose, in the first instance, of as many 
tickets as possible. Mr Goroghan was 
thus, by the Bailie his townsman’s 
adroit management, most happy, in 
such an emergency,. to get tickets on 
so noble a situation for so small a sum 
as three shillings each ; but when he 
returned to his wife, and told her how 
he had succeeded, she was absolutely 
ramping and stamping, to think how 
in every thing, by the better activity 
of the gudeman, Mrs M‘Auslan still 
kept the upperhand. But what avails 
the ‘tears or anger of womankind, 
when the stars conspire against them ? 
and this Mrs Go oper at last 
acknowledged, as the time drew near, 
when she must aad proceed to ony 
or forego even the advantage, such as 
it was, which Mr ——e had 
eured—for ten thou voices f 
the Calton-hill had already announced 
that the yachts pereile Me em ea 
cordingly, she dressed possible 
expedition, and took care not to fors 
Phew » for the day was ‘at 
; ‘and ‘symptoms 
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of ‘rain began to: and épecklé the 
pavements In Ti she had: -for 
once the advantage of the M‘Auslans, 
for nr ts arg with Mrs Lorn, 
immedi breakfast, were then 
seated onthe scaffold ; and the morn+ 
ing being fine when they left Edin» 
» they were not prepared’ for 
the pityless and disloyal rain that 
commenced about an hour before the 
squadron came to anchor, and conti- 
nued with unabating violence all the 
afternoon and night, by which: not:on- 
ly the M‘Auslans atid Mrs Lorn were 
wetted to the skin, but a grand. bon- 
fire, which had been poetically i 
ned of volcanic itude, on 
summit of Arthur's Seat, was ‘so droo- 
kit, that in the evening when it was 
lighted, as a signal to all the land that 
the King wasecme, it scowled as sulkie 
phys sullenly, as if it had been’kin= 
by the foui breath of a radical. 


Introductory Letters. 


In the meantime, while the greatest 
joy and loyalty were circulating in the 
Glasgow town-house, No. 66, ‘Queen 
Street, where the Provost, and all the 
dignitaries and 17 of the royal 
city sat assembied, Peter Gauze, ‘and 
his townsman Robin Orr, aud Jamie'o’ 
the Sneddan, with several other of the 
Paisley political proselytes, who had 
arrived on their feet, todemean them: 
selves in such 3 manner before the 
King, as = wipe off :the radical 
stains from the character of the vene+ 
rable town, ceeded to Leith; 
having hired ‘a beat; anc 
bottle of whisky, they se‘) 
wards the Yacht, ae Me the 
nour of bringing” his . 
soon as they cars withive hail 
ordered the boatn’%'n to lie ot: their 
and, giving thres cheers, drank wel- 
come, and -health so the King, which, 
during such.a drdiiching rin as then 

from the: Heavens, exceed: 

ingly gratified his Majesty ; and acs 
cording to the péefectest report that 
we have been alvie to obtain, from 
those ae ee es news 
rs, he ature ‘te 
thow istusélf in the * enc and gra- 
ciously bow his thanks ; indeed, ‘by 
all accounts, so ‘well did :the loyal 
weavers perform their part, that:itis 
hard to tay whether they were better 
pleased with theniselves or with the 
King ; certain, however, it is, thatthey 


t 





carried back totheircompeersin Paisley, 
such ot ere bearer com of 

, in the enthusiasm with which 
they , that we shall not be sur- 
prised to hear it has been manufac- 
tured into a strong and durable at- 
tachment. 

Meanwhile, Miss Nanny Eydent 
had not been idle with her letters. 
The first she delivered was the Doc- 
tor and Mrs Pringle’s, to their son, 
the celebrated Andrew.’ When she 
called at rine ramp haer, br 
his library, and his servant in 
the letters to him, ing Miss 
ee ate in in the : a 
seeing b oe eee t 
Saag intsonctery tind i been of- 
ten troubled by his father and mother’s 
simple notions of the world, in send- 
ing to him queer-looking country folks, 
ine ae — r=: re emer, a 

t sort of appearance the 
bearer had. Jerry, who was an Eng- 
lishman, described her as something 
*¢ more genteeler than a young woman, 
‘but not as oné would call a lady.” Up- 
on which oe Ltt ae 
J retiring, he open e > 
inl vey st slowly, then rang the 
bell, and requested the young woman 
to be shown in. 
ero os wb mene = mee the 

vocate was sitting in his night-gown 
i , with his back towards 
the door; but on hearing her enter, 
he wheeled his easy-chair half round, 
and without desiring Miss Nanny to 
be seated, said, with an ironical smile, 
= And sd you have come into Edin- 
to sée the fashions, as’ my mo- 
ther says, at Holyrood, for the benefit 
ef Irvine customers?” i, 
- Miss Nanny blushed a little, but 
from what cause or reason, we 


wage 


Sues _of setting 2: 
see gi at this time, 


nd He felt a little rebuked at the so. 
which constituted the sub- 
stance of this reply. But, at the same 


pacten, of tho dewiytion which te 
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sept. 
discriminative Jerry had given, should 
be seen re ge ‘his house, said, 
— I do not know in what manner; 
Miss Eydent, I can assist your views ; 
for you must yourself be awaré, that 
a single gentleman is not the best me- 
dium of procuring you the sort of in. 
formation you are so desirous to acs 


’ Miss Nanny replied,—“ I ken that; 
Mr Andrew, Ao weel ; but both the 
Doctor and your mither thought’ you 
would introduce me to some led«ies 
that could further my p ’ 

Andrew bit his lips, and thought 
that both his father and mother thought 
very absurdly ; but he said, “‘ Have you 
any other letters ?’ 

*“*O yes, I hae several; for your 
mother, being fear t that ye might be 
thrang, or no in a way to help me wi’ 
the higher leddies, gaed over herself 
to the Wylie, and got me some frae 
Sir Andrew, for she heard that seve 
rals of his London connexions ‘were 
to be here.” 

The heart of the advocate’ was 
lightened by this intelligence, and he 
said, with great cordiality,— You 
could not be more fortunate, Miss 
Eydent. I would therefore advise you 
to lose no time in delivering them ; 
and then, should you find that my 
interest or influence can be in any de- 
ee ae ate 

now.”——In saying which, he opened 
his port-folio, in which he had been 
writing when Miss Nanny was shown 
in, and began to finish a letter, so that 
his modest visitor made her curtsey 
and departed. 

This interview had such an effect 
on the spirits of Miss Nanny, that she 
returned straight towards Mrs Rip 
pet’s lodgings, where she ‘hadi hired a 
garret room, but which, by the way, 
we had almost forgot to mention ; and 
sat down on her bed-side, ruminating 
and sorrowful, she could not tell why, 
= ap of the pba 

‘Auslans returning wet from 4 
roused her from her reverie, andTi- 
duced her to think 6f ‘consulting Mrs 
M‘Auslan as to the propriety of her 
continuing in Embro. A ingly, 
after some time had elapsed, dui 
which that worthy woman had’ 
her clothes, Miss Nanny went down. 
stairs for that purpose; and, having 
mentioned that she had met with lit- 


tle gg eng from Mr Andrew 
Pringle, without, however, telling 
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for a sentiment of 
K would not 
their son in an 
t, she. proceeded to. 
say, . that her other. letters being to 
high and great folk, she had not the 
eto as Sean At this junc- 
wever, Mrs Lorn coming into 
the tom, she took a prt in the con 
versation by inquiring to whom the 
: Yedda 3. and as Miss 
d them. in her pocket, she 
f a over to her. 

- ©? the Duke of Argyle !”. ex- 
claimed.Mrs Lorn, on looking at the 
first ; * word, Miss Nanny, ye're. 
far ben ;~ -and then she added, in a 
graver accent, somewhat modulated 
with regret, “If there is ony kindness 
that. his Grace can. do himsel, without 
haying to apply to others, there’s no- 
body will be mair ready to help you ; 
bat be overly ne his Ln to 
tak the trouble of being any more than 
aeless, which is no sufficient for a 
Dukeof Argyll—that should be proud, 
and stern, and stalwart, willing to rug 
and rive, and warsle wi the crousest 
o the Tories. I hae a notion, Miss 
Nanny, that ye needna fash him till 
e can.do no better ; then he'll be wa~- 
by his compassion to tak you 
bythe han’. But here’s a prime let- 
ter—Na, Miss Nanny, an ye had 
searched a’ Christendom, ye couldna 
hae gotten ane better for your turn 
than the Thane.—I would advise you 
to wi't this vera moment to the 
Royal Hotel—ye’ll catch him at his 
dinner—In. troth, I would fain gang 
wi you mysel—What think you, Mrs 
M‘Anslane—I'm sure ye would like 
see his Lordship in his Highland 
“dress—We'll a’ go thegether.” And 
with this and. other heartening, the 
Jadi themselves in order, 
to Gethvi, proceeded to deliver 

fiss Nanny’s introductory letter. 
The Thane ang his friend the Ba- 
t.were, as Mrs Lorn sup s 

i t in tter, 
said, with a significant smirk, “‘ There 
are three ladies, yLord.”—“0, shew 
them all in,” exclaimed the Earl, 
ughing, and rubbing the hair of his 
a ** Who the deuce can they 


The Baronet, somewhat drolling, 
began to sip his wine, as, the servant 
retired, and in a 


moment returned, 
qitition Pe) 9. bi ohau ‘ 


briskly ushering in the. 
Thane, in the meantime, 
letter yt table, 1 


t. 

tioned to pag paloma '» 
seats on the chairs which the servant 
placed for them towards the table,—at 
the same time, however, he eyed them 
with that iar affability with which 
he. always regards the ladies. 

. Mrs M‘Auslan was disconcerted 
and abashed by his ease and civility ; 
pe sy ed down ora 
self-possessed, for she was soothed, 
Mrs Lom, in high delight, seied 

rs Lorn, in hi ight, as 

the tongue of the trump, by introdu- 
ing Miss Nanny, and ining to 
the objects of her visit at that 
time to the metropolis. 

the good lanky was a ee amused by 

y's garrulity, and perha’ 

he had been more interested in Miss 
Nancy, if, instead of 4 sedate Dumbar- 
ton youth, she had proved a pert 
blooming apprentice. He, however, 
at once promised to, do all he could 
among his acquaintance to promote 
her views——Upon which Mrs Lorn 
Pear: that it Wy 7 hg a gr 
thing for Miss Nann¥ if he could get 
her into the Drawing-room. 

His Lordship was: little startled 
at this request, but in a,moment he 
said, y,—** O yes, that may be 
managed,—there is ne need for her to 
be introduced, you know, or to pass 
the presence ;” and he then subjoin- 
ed, “and V'll pay myself for her 


** No, sir my lord,” interposed Miss 
Nanny herself, ‘* Mrs Lorn is under 
a mistake. I hae nae wish to be in the 
Drawing-room ; but if your Lordship 
could get me permission to stand in 
one o’ the rooms, to see the leddits 
gang through, it would be a wonderfu’ 

vour. 

The Thane’s jocularity was a little 
awed by the simplicity and sincerity 
with which this was said ; and per- 
ceiving that Miss Nanny might not 
understand his raillery, he replied, 
with a degree of respect in his manner, 
that he would be most bappy. 0 ren- 
der her every service in his power, 
and that she should make no scruple 
of applying to him.. , 

He hen rang the bell, and ordered 


him 





glasses for the: ladies, at which they 
rose ; though he them to take 
wine, and urged Mrs Lorn so earnest- 
ly, that she would fain have consent- 

but for the firmness of Miss Nan- 
ee and the diffidence of Mrs M‘Aus- 


* ‘When they had retired, the Baron- 
ét remarked to his Lordship that he 
had ted. to read. the letter.— 
“ That's of no consequence,” was the 
Thane’s reply ; ‘‘the women looked re- 
, and I saw they wanted some- 
ng, which is a sufficient introduc- 
tion to a man at any time.” 
But although the visit had been thus 
— to the-ladies, who returned 
me delighted with the affability of 
the Thane, nothing could exceed the 
consternation of Mrs Goroghan, when 
she heard at night, in a confabulation 
with her landlady Mrs Rippet, that 
the mantua-maker who slept in the 
and Mrs M‘Auslan, had been 
admitted to an interview with the 
Thane. 


The Landing. 


‘. Mrs M*Auslan was so highly plea- 
sed with the familiar sight which she 
had obtained of the popular Thane, 
the medium of Miss Nanny 

ydent, and Mrs Lorn at supper en- 

rged and expatiated to such a degree 
Lordship’s chivalry and Thanish 


on 
virtues, that the Captain, seeing them 
both so well pleased we Miss Nan- 
’s acquaintatice, proposed to give u 
ticket on the Leith scaffold to her, 
and to take his chance in the crowd. 
Accordingly, early next morning, be- 


fore the appointed signals werefired, b 
which the time of his Majesty’s land. 
ing was announced, a message was 
sent Ese to Miss Nanny, with 
the of the _— < reqneeting 
com to Leith. It is ible, 
Sore ante Sard se lp tated 
on any authority, that this extraordi- 
nary gratitude towards Miss Nanny 
was by the in t Mrs 
who perceived 


Lom, 

facilities might be procured 
the most gratifying kind to them all. 
However ‘Fe Moo Pe ey eee’ 
most ‘thankfully received their kind- 


om ft a abe 


. Ld 
what sh 
. - . 
: 
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that -even the mantua-maker in the 
garret-room~- was to have a place in 
the select magisterial gallery on the 
draw-bridge, would-only unnecessaril 
swell our narrative to describe; indeed, 
the series of joyous events which be- 
gan that day, so press, in.their import- 
ance and brilliancy, on our attention, 
that we must proceed with a free and 
rapid pen. - The reader, therefore, 
without waiting for any descriptive 
touches ‘relative to the walk to Leith, 
must take it for granted that Mrs 
M‘Auslan, Mrs Lorn, and Miss Nan- 
ny Eydent, are sitting smiling with 
delight in the gallery, and that the 
Captain is among ,the multitude, 
through which Mr and Mrs Goroghan 
are § ling to reach the Pier-head, 
with their tickets in their hands ; the 
lady at: new surge of the crowd, 
bitterly reviling her misfortune. In- 
deed, but for the arrival of the Thane’s 
carriage, with the beautiful Greys and 
tartaned servants, by which an ave- 
nue was opened through the multi- 
tude, Mr and Mrs Goroghan might 
never haye obtained even a transient 
view of the scarlet: platform and in- 
genious floating-stairs. 

But although enabled to work their 
way by followjng in the wake of the 
Thane’s chariot, and although assisted 
by his .Lordship’s personal -courtesy 
to pass beyond the barrier round the 
platform, .a circumstance which has 
endeared him to the lady for life, the 
malignity of the stars of the Goroghans 
was not yet fulfilled, Just as they 
were about half way between the land- 
ing place.and the Pier-head, Bailie 
Macfie judiciously gave directions, in 
order to thin the pressure round the 
platform, and to enlarge the means of 
gratification to the assembled thou- 
sands, that the benches on the Pier 
should be thrown open to the public. 
Of what avail were all the three shil- 
ling tickets at that moment ; the po- 
pulace rushed like a torrent towards 
the spot ;—Mrs Goroghan, caught in 
one of the eddies of the stream, was 
torn from the arms of her husband; 
borne along like a rag in a whirlwind, 
and deposited near the door of a ta- 
vern, with the loss of a shoe and the 
tail of her elegant new pelisse. 

By. the time the trembling and af- 
flicted Mr Goroghan could extricate 
himself to come to her assistance, she 
had almost recovered her breath, but 
she made no use of it till she was safely 





4922.7] 
‘seated in one of the remote back-rooms — 
erry where what Mr 


The Innding. 


Sanwibettiaalé ‘Teetehd. tek) 
to 


» however, coming into the room 
ina sympathetic manner, pacified Mrs 
‘Goroghan by letting her know that 
there was a in one of the front 
pre opts where she ¢ould see the 
whole haiipekant 1 
vantage. All 


val aie. 
Mrs being con- 
ducted to the win yw; never ‘was 
‘speetator better accotnmedated, for it 
commanded a bird's-eye view of the 
Jassie the delighted cloeution with 
justice to the tion with 
which that lady, from time to time, 
turned’ round to’ her ‘patiewt’ help- 
mate behind Sapeiindetin attempt 
to t in what terms she described 
the wet To say. the pier extending 

the yacht, was as if the land, 
‘in its joy, had stretched out its right 
= to receive and fold ‘the Monarch 


bosom, of to compare the 

cared te iiond to @ sparkling 
ee faces—the windows 
with , £0 bunches of beautiful 
flowers—lamps and chimney tops with 


boys, to clusters of grapes—and the 
masts andy ards of the vessels man- 


any idea of the imagery of the lady's 
loquacious admiration. 

At last, the thunder of cannon an- 
nounced that the King had left. the 


yacht; shouts from the Pier,running _ 


along like a fre dnsjoe ed his 
heart beat-high. In 
e moment, Mrs- Go- 


nm of aaa . 
“had: become desperate. 


Bailie Mache,nevértheless, 
right to be the first to 


ti oaear 
at ofhce : 
tily ater J 
Tw the Theantime, Mrs = 
Pay 


‘edt with vty suede, ‘and her peligse 
‘torn, hastened, followed by her awed 
band, to gaint the Calton-h , in order 
to catch a view of the procession be- 
= could teach the Abbe loyal 
estas fought against the 
Se pet ae 
sd completel wv 
the ‘hill, that she ould find Pron 
per place.° At last, on the ruins of an 
Ad wall. tedr ‘the bottem, Mr Gou 
foghatf assisted her into an excellent 
situation, and she had just begun 2 
forget all her woes ion disa 
‘ments at the sight of the van of the 
A peer when & vast crowd runni 
ci fe il hes ated 
overthrew a ich she 
‘was standing, and 
this most repeat fay who, although 
she fell cahart ifito | reg arms ‘of het 
husband, was fiot able to resnine @ 
proper elevation it: time, so that the 
whole show proceeded within a few 
yards of where'she sfodd, and reached 
‘the palace, without ary chance beinig 
ey oes to hier mane Oye eae 
ts 
Here we it Judictousy throw i 
awfew i moral reflections © 





t we have the highest possible 
ae the great of the 
oe ne 3 ji 


po crn erp at the westend 
bans had an enchanting view from the 
Windews of ‘their own. apattments in 
Mrs: Rippet’s.. ‘The, tide of their. fox- 

aad although 
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shey with more than usual vivaoity 
satisfaction, acnepted the noice 
Every sthing among the. Gathering 
from the West was-now: ing ia 
jitious, mansier.t. The 
M‘Auslans did nothing 
all next forenoon bu. walk in Prince’s- 
itclaa que amt et ‘ana Mr 
Goroghan té secured arid esta’ 
ed his domestic peace by ene 
his wife with a new pelisse, still m 
handsome.and. fashionable than Miss 
Menie M‘Neil’s, which was so ruined 


the most 


to at Leiths:- All their, town’safolks,..of 


the vost of Glasgo 


them; whereupon 
juititation wes at once transmitted to 


which some eight hundred or, a thon- 
sand were to. be im Edin- 
burgh ameng the visitors, were also. in 
the promenade, and most happy to see 
them ;insomuch, that when they sat 
downto dinner, even the Lord Pro- 
ws party was‘ tiot that 
day in greater glee ;’and what eontri- 
buted particularly to their exhilara- 
tion, was the fortunate circumstance of 
Mr Goroghan’s falling in with one Mr 
Brigs, a celebrated Edinburgh ‘poet, 
who had made the following most-¢a- 

ital song, published at Blackwood’s 

mporium of . Loyalty, Literature, 
and Libels :—~ RE ag 


THE KING’S MUSTER. 


Little wat ye wha’s coming, 
Little wat ye wha’s coming, 
Little wat ye wha’s coming, 
Now the King himsel’s coming: 


There’s coaches coming, steam-boats lym- 


ming, a 
Targets ing, turtles. scumming, 
Bow-street ae Lochaber’s contin, 

Wi’ pipes to make a braw-baimminig. 

Little ken ye whia’s Comiitig, - 

. Clans and Clowns ea 
Curtis and his cook’s coming, . ’ 
Glengarry and his tail’s comnig, 

Duke and Dunywassell’s coming, ~~ 
And wealth o’ gansey Bailies coming: 
Little what ye wha’s coming, 

. Now the King himsel’s contig 
Tartan’s coming, Muslin’s coming, 
Gregarich’s coming, Greenock’s cot 
Here’s the holly a Drummond,  - 
And there's a CELT, that’s but a rim drfe. 
a Lattle ken ye wha’s coming,” 
-—eon» Catand Cammerfae’s 


Breadalbane’s breekless Kernes are com 





The Fireworks andl llwminattone. 


éndw}' and Matas’ Rem 


vil lLittlewat ye.wha’s coming, , - 
pinshae Noung Bocdeneh and agcoming, 


4 sagt’? ate Al 


Ad abt 


4) sebissd + 4 ; 
Auld Reekie's’ forn'é'duft,. sdasiaisgh i 
‘Phere’s craze in every ieraft, woman; 
Ani-troth it’s a’ but weel-becoming, ..,. . 
sw dle en 6 wh dvead 
ye wha’s coming, 
$4 apd Kilt, and a’s coming, 
abs ely. bod. Mr ‘Bri finish: 
én. Mies, Ransiy was 
alt at by th aT G of her sweet- 
beat Peter Gane Mr Goroghs 
a fae ated an 
fetine good- 
hay g ineiated on 
Pe ewn in; and it was sur- 
Si see how well and self-pos- 
eter sustained his part in the 
conversation.— But passing ovér’ all 
trivial and eolloquial matters, we has- 
be to the business of the eyening, 
glories of which’ we shall not 
“ describe, but a ey men-. 
ta the. floating cro ywni of aerial 
light that hovered above the legend- 
ary towers of Holyrood; the a Pea 
tional appearance of the North-loch 
as if some wizard had for the time 
devised a spell, that*had all the effect 
of its lon cpl fad waters, to ‘re- 
flect the tieh of the Old “Town ; 
and the huge dark masses of the Castle, 
intermingled with fires that gave to 
em Retiee and battlement, the 
ys appearance of some ‘vast 
deta ih with his diademi ‘of 
ONeh. g, grimly, askance 
rejoi me Sieh ep ene 
his mantle 


islgons ted _ 
pa eetn  y and i of 
heraldry, represented! t same ‘8 
landhiebipe 3 ‘back-ground, in. which a 
pm pew mere , with a steam engine, 

introduced, with 


re Mewcat "bales ind boxes, ! inveribed 


with theletters1#, amd'H M and EAs 
Phese ‘initials foriddme time were as 
unintélligtble ° "as! hierogtyphics: toour 
Greetiotk folk:): (3. bp J5etrpiitaiay bah 
Fe }? however;' while ‘they 
were statiding” before. thé: rhansion, 
Captain M‘Auslan: Mir 


Daffle, with Mrs’ Maclecket ‘and: Mr 


do?” Parade Werdived, t ‘having been 
pei } ‘the ; traveled ‘elothsmers 
cesiplusiied meani let- 
ters. * Phe PF,” wae tee, Reneaioae 
Fee’ Inpustr¥, the HM fot His 
Masesty, and the E A for Ewse-and 
APFPLUENCE ; 


ae a rie gn wether | 
gow, than whilk there iso toun itra’ 
the King’s dominions, where free trade 
and loyalty; with ' their’ reward jicase 
and affiu cmon 
sent concurred in this 


just and cortett; and 

being by this Mesetunel od 
view diy hed tak of-the-dilamdad- 
tions, rétarned’ with Mrs Lorn to her 


a yt 


from’ eng te tay her banquet, “and 
the remainder of 


sieansan sbipepeing 00 cohdaalies 
es 





ot 
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 ipyited. Mre:Goroghan to 


her to the Palace, with Mrs M&A 


; and Mrs:korn,. ity oil 


But. while every thing was “thus 
usly with this par. 


, tyof the Western Gatheting, and while 


e festivities, at No. 66,Queen’s Street, 


- were enjoyed with all the fun and jo- 


viality suitable to the universal joyous 


, sentiment, of the occasion, a most 
| alarming discovery was made by those 


intrusted. to,.present the address of 
Port-Glasgow, that suburb of Green- 
ock which has acquired: some reputa~ 
tion on aceount of a crooked . 


of, This discovery being no less n 


that the address, instead of being writ- 


, ten, as it-ought to. have been, on 


handsome gilt paper, was! utifortu- 


, lately inscribed on plain foolscap. We 
, shall not.attempt to paint the conster- 


nation which it caused, nor’ the dis- 


; tresg which ensued, when it was.ascer- 


tained that the Levee was to take place 


. 80.soon that a new eopy cotld not be 
-. procured in time to be presented. But 


a happy inspiration of genius, similar 
to that, which induced the inhaljitants 


. Of the Pert,so fondly to paint their 
. new bell, suggested an Aah ey which 
- rendered the misfortune.a triumph,— 


for that address proved in the end by 


» far the most splendid, of all delivered 
, to his Majesty in Scotland. A skilful 
; painter was employed to/adorn it, with 


a glorious margin of gilding, to the 
breadth of an inch, so dazzling, that’ 
had the King’ been graciously pleased‘ 
to look on it, before.it was consigned 


Selon; to the sooty. paws of the printer's devil 
; in, the. Gazette Office; there is! nd 


doubt that it would have dazzled eyen 


the eyes of Royalty. } 
But why should we diverge from 


, the,straight line of our narrative, to 
». expatiate on the golden address. of 
|, Port-Glasgow?—We might as well, in’ 
«| Speaking of Se: peaentins of the 


municipality of Edinburgh; have taken 


. oggasion to mention how. the Lord 
2 Provost, Magistrates, |, and ‘Council, 


came. dancing down the streét,, to the 


‘, jocund, sound of the pipe and tabar, 


when the, learned, King Jamie | graced 
their ,banquete,., It: would, however, 
haye been deemed irrelevant to the 
occasion, and, therefore, we reinet! in’ 
our exeursive, pen, and confisied it to 
the beaten tragk of plain facts. We 
shall, also,; with the’ seme strict ad- 
herence, to/the severe logic of our ar- 
gument, barely advert, to the. Leveey 





1992] 
and givesas little tinie to it as was 
Pee cher ements 
we 
which of the gausey ‘members of a 
certain ‘W éstern on; on‘ being: 
desired the Lord in Waiting to kiss 


hands; Chis ‘own with a’ com oe 
ficent'floutish,: as. as ‘a child: 


fom cand 
it ekg kn hithsélf itt'a mm tees 


went: Gaelaane t of ‘that’ sort: are too” 
vfor out theme; besides beitig. 
= hiofly cd itis the’ 
sttentfen to c ‘oceu th the 
y the Greenock ‘folk, 
and > Paisley bodies, it mi be in= 
ferred that ‘the Bailie alluded to be- 
longed to’ some! one of! these! towns } 
than which: nothi ‘be more im~ 
as 4 arr Yt ‘certain. 
larg ae hate jot of evidence to the con 
tease moral pers 
ey are in'nd way im~ 
“iiouted in that ffir. Passing, t 
fore, over the: Levee; in which the pre“ 
sentees' glided\as: swiftly: across the 
Presence as sunty glaikes on a wall, 
orshadows' from ‘a magic lantern, we 
hastén tothe’ more’ interesting ‘and: 
eventful eeremonies of the Drawing. 
room, where, as we are most happy to 
record; ‘no pas wes comthitted, so 
well had the ladies acquired the ma- 


— of ‘their tails, by pructising 
table-cloths. |) 
At an early: er, Miss Natiny ‘Ey- 


dent, withthe Greenock ladies and’ 
Mrs Lorn, repaired to Hélyroodhouse, 
and on sending i in her'niame to Lucky 
Hamilton, ‘as the Thane had concert- 
ed were all readily admitted, and 
sone of the ‘anti-chambers, 
wher they had the most: satisfactory: 
. Miss , however, 
declared that she did not think any of 
the ladies were dressed ‘in astyle suit 
able .'to Irvine; ‘and that: upon ‘the 
whole, notwithstanding Mrs Pringle’s 
, she to suspect ‘that the 
coutt Was ‘hotethe best place to see fa 
shions'that would do forthe country: 
olgiie rept ee 
nj! @ interjec~ 
tions, Lovely, lovely 1 Otheré’s the 
wee loveliness, all ti ks! were 
altemately said and ¢ by het atid" 
Mrs M‘Auslan, till the 
cé, where their 


oul gare te 
sarrds fed 
; and Peter Gauze 


foraaiee Naum were waiting’'to Nel 
them re Rs 


fei 
\ 


The Léveo tind Diraxotnge Rotm. 


- Whether it? 
was tired of 
ing satin, of wl 
be so trans 


of ‘so f 
sized, bottom he 
lan = 
not heard); 


Captaiti oe 
ed; ‘we “have- 
hen! Peter’ faw 


she appeared ‘so ‘much’ fatig } 
vires ro 
“wet! half 


his com ‘was 
somuch, pres before righ fends 
way ‘up the ‘New’ Toad ‘w : 
from the ‘Palace’ to the Calton+hill, he 
muito ex rah he t nts +. 
© ‘better Ww 
lifé' in ‘studying: to’ pledse hoe 
worlen ; ‘and’ now’ seas 
growing better wi’ hit, if she diag 
take ashate of ‘his lot, she was most, 
heartily weleome.” 

Mise Nanny wad sibt dtien i'n Comes 
dition to give'an ‘adequate reply; ned 
all our readers must agree, that had 
no' more ‘auspicious circumstatice ‘res! 
sulted from the Drawing-room ‘at Hos 


lyrodd-house, than tsi piped bp to’ oo 


sedate and’ 
virile, it was’ of itself 4 most’ no rag 
occurrence. We, however, ing 
Miss Natiny’s ease was not ‘a igi ned 
ry one, ‘and that many another Miss» 
had ‘the same’ day the gratification tor 
find their hesitating lovers brought as) 
effectually to the pe as Peter’ Gauze. 4 
‘The Finish. 
Mrs Goro peel the 

fluencés of 
quaintance, and’ 

luck of the 
the day of: the Deswingeroou, im the’ 
most’ eoriei ‘ hiimour’ with* ’ 
her ——— mine ‘still: aehent not 

et seeh on 
day she was‘ 80 cg behihd ' 
Bailies of her own town 
the Palace withswords, 
in whielr his Mafesty‘w 
under the name of 2’ 
‘to B box ora 


ole oe 
seuupuedl eae . 
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vidual in all the metropolis was, in con- 
sequence, more anxious that it chould 
take than Mrs Goroghan ; and i 
the fulness of her satisfaction, with 
Miss Maney and the M‘Auslans, 
her gudeman to take two 
windows in, the High, Street, in ‘the 
most convenient station for 
show,.and one of them she kindly 
ar arin to the use of her frien 
t,is easy, therefore, to conceive with 
what fluctuations of spirit, we might 
say-almost of loyalty, she heard from 
time to time that his Majesty was in 
doubt of the propriety of the procession ; 
judge ye then of the burst of joy with 
which she. hailed the gracious intelli- 
ae! of the Wednesday evening, that 
King had resolved to gratify the 
people, y performing the Progress to 
e 


Castle, since they had. been led to: 


expect it. But the clouds, envious of 
the royal condescension, poured.such a 
deluge, that he was obliged to ascend 
the High Street in a close carriage, and 
the windows where Mrs Goroghan and 
her. friends stood, were so high above 
thepavement, that she could barely ob- 
tain’a glimpse of his royal knees. Her 

isappointment was im consequence 
extreme, butahe emotion of it was not 
of, long duration, for Miss Nanny im- 
mediately administered theconsolatory 
cordial of a promise to take her to the 
Caledonian Hunt Ball, to: which, as 
well as to the Peers’, through the in- 
terest of the affable Thane, she was 
to obtain admission as a spectator in 


her, preferment,” said Miss Nauiny ; 

** but, Mrs Goroghan, ye may depend 

ou me for Monday.” ; 

- Mrs n was certainly highly 

ified with this offer, but still it was 
earthly ures, shaded with 

dubieties, for she was afraid that the 


This appre- 


interested-the kindly feel- 
M‘Auslan, that she, in 
civility which. Mrs me 


to exchange niglits 

ith her, Thus did civilities it “hi 
f ural returh in favours, 
to. 
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take her station in the place which ‘the 
Thane Had seeured for’ Miss “Nanny. 
and a friend in the supper room>“- 
Never was daughter of Eve im mY 
er glee than ‘Mrs unt acts 
did she expatiate ‘to Miss N on 
the beauty'of the tnuslin’ rok vat 
coloured pavilion which the ex! 
hibited, and’ on ‘the magiiifiebnee ‘of 
the fruits and the'plate, and’ the “wide: 
and wild s¢enery Of mouttain; luke, 
“ oe stag which “the: r= 
where they stood was so 2 
represbated as pitched: ee no L 4 
While she was thus descanting on 
the scene around, shouts atihounced 
the’arrival of the King, and the leaip- 
ing heart of Mrs Goroghan'r ed 
to the huzzas.° But resttained"by the 
etiquettes which attached to her as'a 
spectator, and her yiew being ‘inter- 
cepted by, the crowd that ‘pressed 
around when hie came up stairs,’ she 
had only a twilight glimpse of the 
Royal Head ing towards the ball- 
room, behind’ the snowy masses of 
gpa ladies; like the sun in the po: 
r region, before he has’ ascended 
above the horizon. Still’ Mxs Goro- 
ghan was delighted ;—to be urider the 
same roof with Majesty, was Of itsélf 
most exhilarating, and’ nd doubt” he 
would come into the supper’rdom and 
gratify all the impatience and ardour 
of her loyalty. he squeaks and lilt- 
ing of Gow’s, fiddle, like the joyful 
shouts of « nierry child, was therefore 
in glad accordance with her feelitigs ; 
and during the time his Majesty con- 
tinued in ‘thé ball-room, she was ‘the 
happiest of her sex. ‘At length’ ‘tlie 
music paused, a bustle was heard, the 
King is coming. “Mrs ‘Goroghan’s 
heart for’a moment stood still. ** He’s 
going away—he does not tome ihto 
supper,” was instantly whisperéd, and 
before this most ill-fated of womayikind 
could fetch her breath, he ‘had left the 
Assembly-rooms. . 
What was now te be done? Mrs 
M‘Auslan could not be ‘expécted ‘to 
give up the chance which the Caledo- 
nian Ball afforded. ‘The factilty of 
hope in Mrs Gordghah was for a time 
extin ; but the reviving breath 
of Miss Nanny again Whi * con- 
solation, and her spirit revived’ “The 
City Banquet in” the®” - 
Ho take “plat®’ on the fol-. 
hing. “< “Now ken, 
Mie Nanny; “that"Mr 
Duffie frae Glasgow, whom we cou- 





The Finish. 


v catcher Rete 


t, Tate are up 
er _Tibrally, where 
“the dinner, and 
a atm sight 


was heartened by 
ct pecandingly re- 
her husband 
1 to Dufile, and so- 
t and. influence.—Mr 
mam to pace 
T 
ent ee iacly to re the 
Street, where sv Duffle, 
Sb Mackeket and Mr Sweeties, 


immediately admitted ; for they were 
just come home from seeing the King 
returning, from. the Assembly-rooms, 
and notin the best spirits, Mr Sweeties 
having had, his pocket picked in the 
crowd. «As the suni he lost was 
not, however, considerable, the éffect 
was.soon. mastered, and they all ex- 
Kir Gon themselves most happy to see 
an, who was invited to sit 
take a. tumbler of lime 

ch with them, Mr, re aan havi 
in a supply in his portmanteau 

from Glasgow. (J 

Mr Goroghan having accordingly 
, told his errand to Mr Duffle, 
cingeni ious author of the Steam~ 
iat id, jealoused that he had no 


admission for Mrs Go- 
roghes foal the i 


y—Mrs Mac- 
wee however, ed him of Mr 


Jamphrey, whom he ‘had so laudably 
Ogle of Bal in relating the stery of Mrs 
.of Balbogle’s law-plea anent the 
and the mill, saying that there 
mane mbt, if he al apply to him, 
to do all in 
is ae = — For,” said 
faclesket, “ye pa aften tellt me 
se he was just the very suckling 
Wet nurse to every writer of books, 
and, that nothing gaye him more sa- 
m than to say pleasant things 
ho stood in need of praise.” 
int, Mr Duffle promised 
of Balbogle’s 
or for behoof of 
and after drinking 


os husband of the 
home with this hope- 


BPEEG: 
ei 


aptagys 
ne 
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cate did not pee quite so courteous 
as’ the old’ wonidn expected ; for’Mr 
Duffle did not obtain’ the permission 
desired, even’ with all his’ literary'ce- 
lebrity.* Per there might bé some 
mistake in delivering “his application’ 


of to Mr Jamphivey ; indéed we: have 


great reason'to believe’ that no! such 
thing ever rea¢héd ‘the gentlenian‘ale 
luded Bites 50 Bet ‘Mis’ Goroghan was 
agaiti ¢ 

But Sunday ee remained ; mes it 
was destitied , tliat as the’ King- “in- 
tended to ‘hear sertion’ in’ the- 
Church, Mr Goroghan shotilt, endéa- 
vour to procure permission for this ill- 
fated wife to stand’ in the door-way, 
behind the elders at the plate. ‘Ac« 
cordingly, Miss Nanny was'consulted, 
and she haying heard that the’ ‘Reve- 
rend Mr ee ‘who succeeded 
her friend Dr Pringle in Greenock, 
was in town, and had gohe up with 
the address from the Commission of 
the General Assembly ‘to the Hing, 
said she would apply ‘ hima ; whic 
she immediate] “did, ‘and ‘the reverend 
gentleman, wi i his professional ur- 
banity for the ladies, felt 80’ muchfor 
the manifold di ntments of ‘Mrs 
Goroghan, that. he “exerted ‘hiriself 
with such lnteiubal to obtain leave for 
her to stahd behind’ the chiurch-door, 
where, by ten o'clock in the morning, 
she took. her’station: It was a most 
desirable place ; the King could’ riot 
enter the church without passing her ; 
but cruel fortune, in'the shapé of Mr 
Mash in the imperative mood; came 
and ordered plate and ‘elders to be 
removed, ard with them Mrs’Go- 
roghan. How that” rsonage could 
venture to interfere with an’establish+ 
ed ordinance of the church, or-how 
the elders ean. justify themselves for 
submitting to be dictated toby any 
regal au thority “whatsoever, — 
not becomé ‘us here ‘to argue. B 
the effect. was, that’ both -Mrs° r+ 
roghati and the King himself suffered, 
in consequence of this useléss interfe- 
rence, an irremediable disappointment, 
nay, the atts, and’ of course tlie té- 
nown of the country, suffered ; for not 
only was the lady cruelly " prevent- 
ed from seeing his Majet ea his 
Majesty di ted of p 
his own hands in the 


poy seem, how- affecti 
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i tercession, oe pl eon admitted 
stairs: Mrs Go on NO ac- 
pata could be induced again to go in- 
to the room, but took a station 
between the door of the anti-room and 
the entrance to the hall. In the course 
of ‘a few minutes after, his Majesty's 
arrival was announced by the shouts 
of the multitude in the street, ani the 
‘stewards forming an avenue for him 
through the of ladies that hur- 
ried, as en the night of the Peers’ Ball, 
té the spot, Mrs Goroglian’s loyal 
heart was at last richly and entirely 
satisfied. Indeed, being’a handsome, 
uy bene: ont some room to 
ighly gratified, for, according to 
her own aécount, nis Majer looked 
at her in a manner so unusually 
cious, that she even ventured ta joke 
with her husband: on the subject. 
noe anak the een 
sires of our loyal west-country fri 
y satisfied. hed aor 
Next day the Goroghans. and 
M‘Auslans prepared to return home, 
excellent friends, and forever knit in- 
to intimacy by the remembranée.ef the 
pleasures they had enjoyed together. 
he banns between Peter Gauze and 
- Miss Nanny Eydent have: been three 
several Sundays proclaimed both in Ir- 
vine and in the Abbey Church of Pais- 
ley ; and Mrs Lorn having, 43 she has 
informed us herself, received gloves 
and ribbons, no don bt their happiness 
is, ere now, complete. Mr é@ and 
Mrs Maclecket, with Mr Sweeties, 
-we have heard, reached Glasgow with- 
out meeting with any material acci- 
dent ; and it rejoices us:to state, that 
notwithstanding all the jokes and jeers 
of the modern Atheniaus, the Proyost 
and. Magnates of that Reyal City ¢con- 
tine in gs happy 2 state of good«hu- 
mour with tliemsel ves, as all gentlemen 
of loyal principles, social manners, and 


of this. ay so liberal minds, ever deserve to be. 
was readily granted ; and, by his mm | GOD SAVE THE KING! 
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The Sorrows of the Stot. 


"THE SORROWS OF THE sTOT. 
« Pity the Sorrows of a Poor Old Stot.” 


Tue term Stot, as applied to the 
_ Scotsman, was, we believe, first used 
in this Magazine. It immediately ac- 
quired great popularity, and got into 
extensive circulation. We can- 
not say that we understand all that 
was thus asserted or insinuated of the 
Scotsman by the original inventor ; 
but we suspect that the Stot himself 
entertains erroneous views of the epi- 
thet, and we therefore beg his atten- 
tion for a few minutes to the follow- 
ing conjectures on its true import. 
- It appears to us to be a figurative, 
or metaphorical expression, and to in- 
yolve nothing personal. Not the most 
distant allusion is made to any defi- 
ciency about the Scotsman, merely con- 
sidered as a man born in Scotland, en- 
titling him to claim the appellation— 
Stot.. The term seems to us to have 
been originally applied to his mind,— 
not to his body. And if at any time 
there would seem to be something like 
an allusion to his body, we beg to as- 
sure our readers, that it must have pro- 


ceeded entirely from the imperfection 


of human language. It is said to be 
extremely difficult to avoid the use of 
terms borrowed from material objects, 
when speaking and- writing of mental 
operations ; and we again request the 
Scotsman to believe, that every degra- 
ding and ignominious meaning implied 
in the obnoxious —~ Stet, was in- 
tended to apply strictly and primarily 
to: his eae ey bis -hede,--0 his 
principles, and not his: person. This 
will, however, require a little expla- 
nation. : 
~ In the first place,-a Stot is, most 
frequently, a sour, surly, dull, dog- 
ged animal. He retains a most ab- 
surd resemblance to a Bull, —and 
the absurdity is augmented by the 
idea that he once absolutely was a 
Bull. He seems to have a dismal re- 
membrance of having acted in that 
previous capacity ; and you may ob- 
serve him standing by himself in a 
solitary nook, up to the ankles in dirt, 
or among other cattle, with a most 
i ing expression of spite, jealousy, 
rage, and hatred. His forehead lowers, 
and his eye is swarthy ; but look him 
in the face, and you discern the ma- 
lice of emasculation, and the cowardice 
Vox. XII. 
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of his curtailed estate. The -fine, 
broad, threatening Jove-like curls of 
the Bull front are wanting, and their 
place is supplied by a long lank frizale, 
as if his owner -had put the beast’s 
forelock into. papers, and sent forth 
the useless brute from his stall for the 
derision of the field. . 

Secondly, when a bull attacks a man, 
he gores and tosses him with his horns, 
as he ought to.do; but a Stot knocks 
you repeatedly against a wall or a gate 
with his mean numskull, kicks with 
his hoofs, and’even endeavours to bite 
in the ferocity of his transient cou- 
rage. If a Galloway Stot, so much the 
worse ; for then the devil is without 
his horns, and fearful, all the while 
that he is battering, of his master’s 
cudgel, he feels that he must either 
kill his enemy, or be forthwith driven 
despairing by the tail, with a wooden 
shower of blows mercilessly pelting 
his posteriors, till he lies down.‘ex- 
hausted in his own filth, alternately 
spurt and respiring from his nos- 
— the black bile of his palpitating 

ver. 

Thirdly,more accidents, especially to 
women and children, occur from the 
Stot than the Bull. This we assert on 
the authority of Sir John Sinclair.. A 
bull haslittle leisure-time on his hands, 
and though way ward and capricious: to 
an unfortunate degree, yet, with due 
caution observed towards him, Le is 
not, onthe -whole,-a very ugly eus- 
tomer. But a Stot having nothing to 
do that is worth doing, and conscious, 
at all times, of being an unproductive 
labourer—moreover, oe others par- 
taking in happiness which can never 
be his, and not unfrequently exposed 
to indignities.even from the cattle with 
whom he herds, he becomes day af- 
ter day more peevish and sullen, till 
he is ready at last to pick a quarrel 
even with the dirty red tuft of his 
own tail, and rather than lie idle in 
his impotence, will savagely assail, to 
the discomfiture of his own skull, the 
very stump of an old tree, till the shat- 
tered fungi blind the blinkers of the 
bawling brute. _ 

Now,we humbly conceive, that these, 
and other considerations sufficient- 
ly obvious, rte a strong resem- 
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thie 
sae te Oat 


présetit? ave!” Taddk at ‘the Si 
and maar ke dhe Ban! ithe Stok 
| ) 

— 


i fesseil. ‘AN, theréfore; that 
bene the’ Scotsman “a 
“Stot;”’ is néither’ more nor 
less ‘th: 8 that he'is ‘a low, mean, 
malign t, impotent person—and 
that his “entre sdliiasiob and dis- 
satisfaction proceed from his miserable 
and hopeléss conviction of being what 
he a to be, harmeély, a creature 
umproducive odious, and contempti- 
If there be any truth in this hastily- 
drawn parallel betweeii the Stot ‘and 
Scotsman, it will easily be imagined 
what feelings would naturally rise up 
in his breast on the approach of a 
Royal Visit to Scotland, and also what 
sort of a figure such a person would 
cut before a King. A bear with a sore 
head ts an unhappy animal; but a 
starved Stot, muzzled, hood-winked, 
and leg-tiel, and giving vent to his 
exasperation in stifled bellowings, ‘is 
the only image, after all, that can sha- 
dow forth Kim, whom we could not 
pom Arne | to observe denomitiated 
er day in 2 newspaper remarkable 
for its courteous demeanour, “ a cer- 
tain brutal contem ~ 
Accorditigly “‘ the sorrows of the 
Stot” began to be most dolorously 
@inned ‘in our ears, 2s soon as he knew 
‘that we were to behold our King. The 
disloyal dunce began to bite his thumb 
even one holiday ; when told he mi 


** have the play,” he loungéed away in- 
oa Sroeacien, the eoiviebe; aiid 
begah brooding and muttering over all 
Sabepllesia’ had‘ endured on palin 
and) , and over all his unfi- 
ished task-work, n in wroth and 


| despair. all at onte 
L ete his moping misery, he 


mae ta dig bring up a on 
‘eountenance from the dark, deep, 
@ank ‘drawweill ‘of his unfangled heart, 
tind: ‘with flit most grievous’ grin to 
fall itito ‘the’ fafiks’ of lead afd’ joy- 
‘ois citizens, and with restless and un- 
feet to keep time with the'tread 
ty-Hhit abcok wlir atreees Hike 
an ¢ uake. , 

-° ‘Fe atiay not-Be tiruch amiss to quote 
wféw of is bellowirigs; “the followin 
i#& eal specimen of stottery. “* 
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independent atid Hiberal dite at 
présetit ity’ ioe OF vet mo 
triumph. ‘Theit ¢némiés arin ¥ mate 
ner at their feet. “ The attetnpts thadé 
by the faction fot some ‘years td 
gain an’ ascendancy by a sort’ of black: 
guard assurance Y boldly heii 
all ‘principle—and ‘by setting at 
ative every thing like right ime: | 
have all failed.” ‘But'as a dying 
will ‘be ‘tiade';\ and’ in’ every way 
which cuti » impudence, 
tion, and ilry, can accomplish’ dr 
devise, it is necessary,” &c. &e: And 
again, “‘ We (7. e. the Stot) ‘are atixious 
thatthe front and conduct 
desperadoes should teaeh them at once, 
that all their labour will be in vain.” 

This is very unintelligible stutter- 
ing of the Stot’s. ‘Who are the 

oes and the devils he complains of ? 
a set of honest, active, loyal men; who 
have been fearing God, honouring the 
King, and aa ae the Constitution 
so we think. But me, that 
we are in the wrong, is this the lan- 
Oe cece titiedi in ling of a 

t; when applied to the great ma- 

jority of the people of Great Britain’? 
No doubt it is the growling of a beast, 
and being growled on the 6th of July, it 
shews the incipient sorrows of the Stot. 
He then falls ‘foul of Mr John Hope, 
and says of his victorious and triume 
phant letter,“ It is in fact, and with- 
out excepting even the diatribes of Dr 
Morris, the most disgraceful that ever 
issued from the press of this city!!!” 
It is no uncommon thing for a carter 
toinsult gentlemen, solely because they 
are gentlemen. The mild and 
ed’ countenance of a‘gentleman ‘ts’ of: 
fensive to a low’ savage, and the low 
savage, therefore, has been known ‘td 
strike him, unable afterwards to tell 
why, when ‘taken to the ‘Police-olfite. 
- So moaned’ ‘the miserablé’ mionstet 
on Sa’ / July 6th. On the 13th, 
he knows not how to bellow, or whit 
to bellow’ at ;"he growls ‘about the 
Greeks, tears away at the Turks, blas- 
phemes at the Holy Allliande, ‘séems 
aftaid of his life, and bortows a’ bel- 
low about the King from that ‘London 
Bullock; the Morning Chronicle. He 
knows that the King is coming; and 
he is all'onthe ‘fret, and the fume; 
and the fester, Itis painful to see even 
stich a fellow-creature reduced to tin- 
iécéssary exasperation, arid one ‘natd- 
rally sttuts his eyes’ in ‘pity anid dis- 
gust. \e ’ ‘ 
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gil ~—_ 
} | - 
eens o 
, ,peturns ; .but we were 
r one. of the. persons who sat in 


t upon his columns, bans mbe We 


sn ie and. patninned style of 
and fulsome falsehood ; 

ng he onlay or the Greeks grotesque 

t have such greasy and 

less. grubs as these to do with 

Soe, Greeks.?. Could the Stot conjugate 
w? Better that the Greek po- 

should be. massacred by the 

big Mite bewailed over by the Scots- 


iuThe number for. July.27th contains 
nothing of any importance, but a dull 
and inaccurate account.of our triumph 
over Professor Leslie, in an action of 
damages before the Jury Court; and 
the, Stot:seems to have been so utterly 
dumb-foundered by:the result, that 
he lays down his. head between his 
paws; like a great sick bear, and falls 
There is some little confusion 


ef, ama hor in the above sentence ; 
ae debe frequently is in Shake~ 

so let. it pass.. 
ef the Stot had evidently beeu 
y in. his mind, but no- 
but a faint suppress- 


, till the morning of 


Ae eee Be dincpet kisses 
aroused, and his tail on end, he put 


partly the rout ; and, like the mi 
ox. of Livy,. was heard thus 
Vent to articulate sounds, ‘‘ The 
is. now. about to honour this 
country big 74 ; on the 
importance visit were at TrO- 
Bergoeed to; its deodiam ig it would be 
: ciently memorable. It is rather 
singular, wever, s 
it, creates, that it is 


msidering the stir 
: Not proposed. to 
et eh the journey me any F goad 


politeness in his 

to, come and see us, and we 

that he will experience 

pace Pryeasnmenet as a King anda 


of thett conduct, on ree prdkeraly ll 
give an additional reason to be proud 
of our national,.character. The first 
magistrate of afree state ought to be 
received with every proper 
tion of. respect; but we. would 
none of that adulation, with which the 
slaves of power always .seek 
to conciliate the favour of their ty- 
rants.” 
There is a gallant Galloway Stot for 
a Saturday forenoon in the autumnal 
season! BEeEr, WINE, Sinx,, and 
Mencery! “ Still it is an aet of po- 
liteness to come.and see us,.and we have 
no doubt. that he. will experience a suit- 
able reception !” Excellent equiveque ! 
Does he mean suitable toa King, or 
suitable from a Stat? He who goes 
into a stall in a cow-house, wi h an 
oil-cake for a Stot, acts politely ; but 
~ suitable reception he. receives.is ' 
not unfrequently a kick from the 
beast’s hoof, or a dunch from his.ceres 
bral organization. Our gracious Sove- 
reign, * as.a King and.a strang, 
entitled to politeness. and hospitality !” 
Now, laying aside the term, Stot for a 
moment, and using that.of Editor in 
its. room, you are, Editer, the most 
exquisite : bloc ‘Dow. extant out 
of a barber's. shop, or the Phrenelogi- 
eal Society. Attempt to read that sen- 
tence to any fish-wife from, Queens 
ferry to Dunbar, and .she, will stop 
ur mouth with the flap of a floun- 
er. Youhave no , Mr Edi- 
tor, of what must have tlie idiot 
ical ex of; your Pasay tangas 
at the time sR pas writi 
tence. All aneaning is p dove 
of these words, except aul ‘danty 
tinge of insult. It is like the. echovaf 
an angry Stot’s constramed palewtings 
reverberated. from a peat-stack, or 
from: @ squashy, knowe in an undrain- 
ed quagmire. voice of the ani- 
mals unmeaning ity 
mocked by the very divots; and we 
know a on loo about, whe« 


ther the sound snd al x bean’ to to 


fe Sat or op thes 
£6 Over-deing and 
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y terary notice Ani Old Citizen had pab. | 


shawl, or some other member of the 
Celtic ‘Society, should apply a’ good 
rough: Scots ‘thistlé; of ‘about eight 
feet'long, to your posteriors: + Dug: 
wht to be told to conduct’the flog- 
ing: “with good sense and good 
breelinig,” which are to be'shewn “in 
neither over-doing nor under-doing 
it,” temembering ‘the attentions due 
toa distinguished beast.” We may 
add, in words quoted above, that we 
have seen enough of our countryman 
to” rely with perfect confidence in his 
prtidence and judgment ; and we are 
sure that the result of his conduct on 
that occasion will giwe us “ additional 
reason to be proud of our national 
r.” 
If any of our Lae that is, our 
readers, should think that the 
ishment proposed is too severe, we 
leave to reinind them, that, though 
severe, it is not dangerous ; and that 
Dugald M‘Glashan himself weuld, af- 
ter its infliction, pick out, with his 
own hands, ae ing 9 He the 
prickles of the thistle, so that the parts 
would not fester ; but if the patient 
could be persuaded to lie quiet by a 
it-waistcoat, would probably heal 
th the second or third intention. 
We beg leave to remark farther, that 
thé monster’s guilt is greater than has 
yet been quoted ; as for example, he 
ys, “¢ Every man’s own feelings and 
jegliinent should be his counsellors. 
é are sure that the sagacity of our 
cotintryman will appreciate what is 
due to the official station of Majesty— 
what to private characte-—what to 
public conduct,—and that they will 
sé onduct themselves as not to give 
his’Majesty reason to misunderstand 
theft sentiments,” We think that we 
Ds din neg yt of 
eighteen wiping away the tear imdig-~ 
nantly from he ft blue eyes at these 
basewortds'; atid as she averts their 


traitor, we hea her extlaim, 


yon, preciate what is 
official station—what to his 

ate character—what to his 

¢t ; ‘ahd ‘coniluct yourself so as 
not'to givé his nastiness reason to mis- 


On mardi, : shee th, th 
“On| , August the 10th, the 
Stops Mellow ein th Shape of a Ie 


j A 
* 1? AIO 


blic’ 


i '*¢ Hints”) how ‘the citizens .of 
Edinburgh ought to re¢eive his Majes- 
ty ; and it seems he recoinmented’ them® 
to forget, for a while, as mnuclras might 
be; all party animosities; and told’Tory: 
to be civil to Whig. ‘his advice throws 
the Stot into convulsions. ‘He up with 
his hind clodt and digs it into the. dirt 
—caves his head; end brandishes ‘his 
tail, like the very dart'of ‘Death. -He 
will not suffer atiy pacification|tdé' en- 
sue ; and declares his determinatidn to 
go on, dishing and dirtying ‘as usual, 
according to the fixed and immutable 
law of instinct: “ It isa truth more 
notorious,” growls he, {* than any fact 
that ever obtained notoriety,” —( What 
a mode of giving utterance !)—* that 
the writers and advocates of ‘Toryism 
in this country have abandoned reason, 
and attacked their enemies with such 
fury and brutality, as to shew, that by 
unavoidably producing quarrels of the 
most deadly nature, they sought the 
lives of all who openly differed from 
them in political opinion ! It isequally 
notorious, that the persons who did this 
were most substantially patronized by 
our officers of State. And is a tempo- 
rary visit of ceremony, or even cour- 
tesy, to extinguish, in one day, all the 
feelings generated by such proceed- 
ings, since the Era oF THe CHALDEE 
MS. !!!”—James Hogg, Shepherd of 
Ettrick, and Author of the Chaldee 
Manuscript,—what a sublime and ter- 
rific sound! The era of the Fleoé is a 
mere drop in: the bucket to it.’ What 
— drowning a few million ante- 
diluvians? Nothing. But instigated 
by Satan and the Shepherd; we Tories 
now seek the lives of all who openly 
differ from us in ‘political opinion’! 
Thou, Jamie Hogg, and not Napoleon 
Bonaparte, art the great disttirber’ of 
the age; and you ouglit really-to' ‘be 
confined in some’ insular ' situation,’ 
with a scanty allowatice' of twelve 
pigeons for breakfast—a' wether, and 
a gallon of whisky, for dinner—-and a 
stone of stot-steaks for supper, that your 
snote may be regular ahd ‘profound. 
But, joking apart, was there ever sucht 
childish, old-womanish,  palsied- dri- 
velling as this, about killing, and Chal~ 
dee Manuscripts? We must’ riot’ be 
decently civil to each other, 'forseoth,’ 
when the King cones, but recal to mind 
Hogg’s Chaldée Manuscript !—Oh'! 
Stot of stets—most unbearable of bears 
—most dogged-of all dogs—what thust 
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ea 
thow, ro to: i pete fogs ogg? Be-. 
prope ba you that the 
Hints eld Citeornreces not ad~ 
dreseak Wosmnsh calsioes you? He heard 
won flee §, Stot routing in the loan ;” 
uy heiwas recommending moderation, 
ers of party spirit tothe gentle- 
ern us, Christopher 
won, the Editor of ‘Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine-—to Francis effrey, the Editor 
ofthe Edinburgh. Review, and other 
men of power and principle ;—not to 
the; Press-gang of 166, High Street, 
who, chosen. by their employers from 
the) radical rabble, perform their bid- 
ding,,with a ludicrous union of fear 
and.ferocity, are by nature excluded 
alike from courtesy and from courage, 
and who, if they could forget their ha- 
tred and animosity to those who expose 
and punish them, would have nothing 
else, to remember—the minds of the 
anjmals being as bare as their backs, 
andprobably also not unlike them, in 
being marked only by the lash and the 
branding-iron. 
Qh, gracious Heaven ! what is this? 
Oply,read, if you. can, the following 
paragraph :—~“* They (the people of 
Bainburgh) will. not. fail in any mark 
ofxespect to his Majesty, because they 


still smart under the wounds inflicted ~ 


or..permitted by his Majesty's Mini- 
sters; and in sacrificing all pri vate feel- 
ing (well routed, Stot) while the King 
is.among us, we shall pay the highest 
trigute to the throne which a free peo- 
ple .can possibly,offer. This, we are 
persuaded, will be made a point of ho- 
ngur,,with every person in Scotland, 
from, the artizan to the Peer. The citi- 
zens of; eh Edinburgh, ia particular, will 
feel that this is.a matter which most 
ee concerns them—their character 
ity are immediately at 
ut.we trust they, will forfeit 
ma The tradesmen and mecha- 
nics of. Edinburgh are intelligent and 
principled, tazy wiht EXERT THEM- 
SELVES) TO, PRESERVE ORDER—TO DE- 
FRAT, THE DESIGNS OF THIEVES AND 
PIQKROCKETS ;, AND THEY ARE SO NU 
MHROQUA, THAT, IF. THEY WILL, THEY 
CAM ey oy 
-This is the best. lump of Bathos: ¢cr 
yet. belehed by the, Stot.;. hus de- 
scent, from. his altitudes is strong 
ang, sudden,—as if..he had, without 
warning, ‘bounced off the topof a heavy 
coach) into a ditch.. The character 


in bility of the. inreligeps and 
a me 
by ae kegrera eee 


uapwaantly wr vrne 
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} 2 
isa ae pe wipro ~~ 
of Seotlanns = 5 reer ik Ae 
ines ee Pata mW at lok, 
ity, of purr 
among the 
La hey worthy indeed of the 
admiration of all calves ;—without spot 
or blemish ; and had he lowed of aid, 
but for one unfortunate imperfection, 
he might have acted Apis. am 
Egyptians, and been buried. ine fy 
mi 
But to proceed,—* It is quite pos. 
sible they P\(the tradesmen and me- 
chanics of Edinburgh) may have reas 
son to consider themselves overlooked s 
but they have too much in feofe Honk 
any feeling that could arise from § 
a circumstance, to overlook what is 
due to themselves. Those who have 
embraced liberal sentiments, will, of 
all others, be anxious to preserve or- 
der and quiet ; because the °Y well know, 
that although rogues and vagabonds, 
or PAID INCENDIARIES, should be the 
cause, the whole would be ascribed to 
disaffection,—TO DISAFFECTION ON 
THE PART OF THE MORE ENLIGHTEN@ 
ED PORTIONS OF THE LOWER ORDERS 
or socizety.” On the mean, vile, 
foolish wickedness of these wi! fee 
tences, it may be first remark that 
none but a base and disloyal traitor 
could declare beforehand to the trades- 
men and mechanics of Edinburgh, 
that, on the King’s Visit,—* it was 
quite possible they might have reason 
to consider themselves overlooked,” 
This was gratuitous degradation of 
them,—and a charge against the ing, 
which the writer knew his Pie 
conduct would prove to be false. 
is not a respectable mechanic or t 
man in all Edinburgh Paine 
Paisley, or elsewhere, who did not 
know, in his honest heart, that, the 
King would not overlook the 
body of the population of his vi 
towns, and cities. The insinuation 
must very b been felt as a personal jin- 


sult, b poorest political 
i en 


who bs farthing pores ht 
for a p the Scotsman. “Phe 
workman whe has an. honest eset, 
and active hands, (and pity it is that 
any such should readers of the 
Scotsman, ) does’ not Rpg enter= 
tain, suspicions ,of his own. in 


= er ores 


« 





ach perth ath afomdir A ‘thought 
fing ‘sap itt ardent ‘union n the 
poor miin’s" breust,—he “is ‘proud 'to 
ttigw;’ that the, ip his useful, honour- 
ble; and happy obscurity, is one of 
‘thillions whom his gracious Mon- 
Jovés,—he is prouder of his smal] 
tenement, as*the King sets his foot on 
Sear an whe soil on which it 
ds,—and when he raises his hand 
and ‘his voice in the wide acclaim 
that’ hails the gracious smile beam- 
ing on” his Monarch’s countenance, 
his ‘heart is kindled with the love of 
him‘ and of his country,—and the 
pp of that very smile, is 
ceforth to be blended with his 
pride’ and his patriotism. To such 
men, itis much To HAVE SEEN THEIR 
KING, and that too on the streets 
a they haye for so many years 
—on that great Castle cliff, which, 
eyen to 'their eyes, gives a grandeur to 
their city,—or, it may have been, sit- 
ting, as ible as any one of them- 
selves, in the House of God, in an an- 
t Scottish Kirk,—and pleased, al. 

h attached to a statelier ritual, 

with that simple service, which is dear 


‘us for the sake of the blood shed to 
erve it,—and not on that account 
r ive to the mind of him 


| Ow rules over the descendants of 
those heroes and martyrs. 

‘But what does the foolish knave 
méan ‘by speaking of Parp INCENDI- 
axes? Does he think that there ex. 
ists ene man in all Scotland so besotted, 
as té conceive it possible, that the Mi- 
nisters Of the King would, on his ar- 
arsine our shores, give money to in- 

ries to create tumult or disturb- 

ance, which might be afterwards laid 
ten ae a “ oe enlightened 
d respectable of the people? What 
kind of a heart must that person have, 
who, on looking forward to a visit from 
a\King to his people, could dream like 
z dastard, of riot round his 
i$ a8 he. landed on our beach, or of 
ary ote shouts but those of delight~ 
‘loyalty round ‘the wheels of his 

it? One paid incendiary, and we 


i auspici 
day ; but the firebrand he waved had 
yone out in soot and , and it but 

| that hand « 
raaity dirty jo 


ett b : 
been extended in felldwship to the 


of the Stet. [Sept. 
lowest the low op that scene, it 
would ifeva tniparvete but dould tot 
have received, additional ' ion, | 
The Stot in the bellow above 
* of those who have embraced liberal 
sentiments,” and on those said liberal 
sefitiments, he now furnishes us with 
thefollowing most laughable comment- 
ary :—“ We have only a word to add 
respecting the expence of éntertaini: 
his Majesty. Nobody we believe, 
will grudge the expence, trouble, and 
inconvenience, that may result from 
this yisit to himself personally. Every 
one, on the contrary, will be proud of 
having had an opportunity of seeing 
his King. But if corporations ate to 
give entertainments, they should pay 
wollen out of their own funds. We 
e read something of a resurrection 
knight having dug an act of Parlia- 
ment out of its grave,—for in Scot- 
land the Acts of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment can die—for the purpose of get- 
ting a pretext for taring the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh. But his Majesty, 
we are suré, will allow no set of meh 
to put their fingers in the pockets of the 
loyal citizens of his Northern Metro- 
ee P| a stretch of any old law. The 
ing of a free people can desire no sa~ 
crifice of principle from any class of 
his subjects ; and the First Gentleman 
in the world—in a country in which 
there are more gentlemen than in any 
other, willallow nothing mean to be done 
in relation to his royal visits.” Here 
is the odious slang of one, who has, 
forsooth, embraced liberal sentiments ! 
What a collection of cacophonous 
words! He writes like Bill Soames, 
turned Methodist at Botany Bay. He 
makes.a number of preposterous and 
mean suppositions, and indulges in a 
miserly shivering-fit, for no other pur- 
pose than that, under theimpulse of the 
most beggarly niggardliness, he may 
create an opportunity of slandering the 
Magistracy of this City, and connect- 
ing words of foolish insult with the 
name of his King.—The sneer, too, 
about the “ First Gentleman in the 
world,” will be perfectly understood 
byreference to this previous paragraph. 
“ If his Majesty be—what our author 
(the author of the Hints) tells us he 
is, and what every good subject would 
wish him _to be, the First Prince, and 
the First Gentleman in the world, he 
must in his héart boom all getting 
up—all trickery—a eantry, mere- 
ly for the sake of phn a spettede.” 
There is seen thie cloven foot of ‘the 





3, the ro lear oh 
' owest cunning he inter~ 
is real sedition with seeming 
loyalty ;. in the: choice of his compli 
mentary diction, he is studious of in« 
sult ; and when’ his stupidity, which 
is unequal’ to the task of so balancing 
abuse and eulogy as to give preponder~ 
ance to the gam eccarosg et: Ante a 
el ph that @ re- 
spect fo hs Hing, with hat virulent 
spite ee Strives to relieve the blunder 
by malice which cannot be misunder- 
stood, and by unequivocal and un- 
mingled brutality ! 

On Saturday the 17th, the Stot is 
nearly silent in his stall. Our King 
was with us ; and =} Stot felt cold an 

le, and kept his tongue 
very much within his jaws. One sort 
of stirk-like rout he does give, and 
most truly absurd it is—something 
like an accidental break-on the bassoon 
or trombone, when either of these in- 
struments is out of tune, and blown by 
some unwashed artificer not belonging 
to the band. “ On the other hand, wz 
HAVE REASON TO BELIEVE, that with 
psd who had uot previously seen the 
King, his present public appearance hag 
a favourable impression towards 
himself personally, on the minds of his 
Scottish subjects. We Have No WISH 
fo PLATTER, but we are glad in bein ng 
le TO PROCLAIM SUCH A TRUTH 
Bravo—Brute! Bravissimo, most gal~ 
lant Stot! Pray tell us why you will 
pa flatter King the Fourth ? 
ou afraid of turning his head by 
tbe attery of so perfect a gentleman 
: you yourself are? You are really 
the most considerateof Stots. But you 
say you.,are gad to proclaim such a 
ry: you not mount to the 
ps iles’ steeple, and proclaim 
is an extremely good~ 
looking Se hat the sun rises in the 
east—and that Mr Jeffrey is upwards 
of five feet high ? You are, indeed, a 
most unconscionable and unconscious 


i 
in Saturday, | the 24th of A 


aie bid ; Par bean . 
fulsome,—so 
ing, 2G sue lee pr yrs 


; gree ading to a people. of spirit, as 
hie gst and neu of Toyalty. 

a ce 80 mean oa 
impudent, i, as or ess to put on: 
pia oly as for creatures, who, 


ss. it,, rank and gros 

though we cannot utter,a half of the 
despite we we feel towards such beings, 
they must not imagine that. we do 
them the honour, of with 
them. They are either so miserably 
silly, that argument would be lost up- 
on them, from.want of comprehension, 
or 80 reckless, that they laugh him to 
scorn, who would eos Sm think of 
taking right and principle for rule and 
and conduct.” Such are the waki 
thoughts. of this mild and digni 
Stot, during his King’s visit to Edin- 
burgh. Now, let us his own ae- 
count of his nightly dreams. It has, 
not, to be sure, many Shakespeareah 
touches, yet the dream of Clarence 
itself is not more hideously descriptive 
of a troubled and haunted conscience. 
** We never, indeed, hear of a person 
vociferous about his own loyalty, and 
poisy about the disloyalty. of.o 

ut we are confident of some dirty j 
andatnighthavehadsomedreams 
orphan-funds, ceasing sales of 
yotes and writershii 
Beacon-bonds, and a a for the law, 
transformed by some disaffected. wri- 
ter into ression.” We think we 
re bax un man, Fa 8 nigh 

is back in ition the 
mare loves, after a hes 3 = 
tripe and twopenny, 
labouring in paar 
sweat drops. dr ripe ly 
sallow. cheeks, with fs ws € ae 
impotent .d 
drawn up to his chin,, ~ i Vir 
sions pass before the. caitiff,, and his 
black bile is undergoing the process.of 
fermentation so agen oy in sleep. 
‘Tam the Bailie whom you fradu- 

—*J the Dean of Guild who was 
clothed, with your. ames ty" #6 
hold the Ero e sland 
e are the wn-Couneil 

wom you, have lied a7 isa 
ject for a dramatic sheath 

be written for, our 

But let im rs on to. 

August, en | 
hoe ¥ asserts, . vo 

eliberate falsehood, that “ every 
sible effort was made to impress the 


ons, 


path 
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citizens with the same wild enthusiasm, 
and. to make them y the same 
franticand extravagant demonstrations 
of joy, as had been manifested by the 
citizens of Dublin. . But the good 
sense,of the Scottish public has com- 
pletely disappointed the hopes of the 
itled syeophaats....The citizens re- 
Mained alike insensible to the solici- 
tations of doggrel versifiers and fus- 
tian prosers. There was nothing de- 
serving. the name of enthusiasm in 
their behaviour.” He then goes on 
with his lies, as follows:—‘* Those 
who reside at a distance, and whose in- 
formation is derived from the state- 
ments in the greater part of the Edin- 
burgh newspapers, would be apt to 
conelude that we had out-done even 
the Irish in the extravagance of our 
conduct, and the fulsomeness of our 
adoration. There is hardly, however, 
the shadow of truth in these state- 
ments. On Thursday se’ennight, when 
the King went in state from the Palace 
to.the Castle, the people conducted 
themselves with the utmost regularity, 
iety, and decorum; but the 
cheering, far from being enthusiastic, 
was, on the contrary, uncommonly 
faint and partial. The truth is, that 
the purveyors of blarney and bombas- 
tical adulation, completely overshot 
the mark. Had they been less solici- 
tous for shouts and applause, they 
would'have had more of them. The 
extraordinary zeal they manifested 
put the people on their guard. They 
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instantly suspected, that their cheers 
would be construed into an approval 
of the conduct of Ministers, and they 
therefore withheld them, and were 
merely courteous.” 

It is all very well for a writer like 
the Scotsman to traduce the character 
of an individual, for, in that case, not 
more than three or four hundred 
persons may be able to give him the lie, 
—but none but the arrantest Stot 
would calumniate the public conduct 
of 250,000 of our people. During the 
King’s stay in Scotland, every man, 
woman, and child, within many miles 
of his Majesty—was gay, cheerful, 
joyous, elate, proud, and happy,—ex- 
cept this calumniator, who was eating 
his own heart and nails. He might 
just as well have said, that the whole 
population assembled to behold and 
gratulate the King, were deaf, dumb, 
and blind,—or that they were all ne- 
groes. 

But falsehood and inconsistency are 
generally found united ; and when a 
man tells twenty lies they will be found 
to contradict each other, and to leave 
the Liar convicted out of his own 
mouth. ‘* The conduct of the people 
of Edinburgh, (quoth Stot) during 
his Majesty's visit, hasbeen every 
thing that could be wished. They 
have been generally actuated by the 
same manly, constitutional, and truly 
noble sentiments, so well expressed in 
the truly admirable speech of the Duke 
of Hamilton ;* and we are extremely 





* The Speech of the Duke of Hamilton, as given in the Scotsman, is as follows :— 


‘ ‘There were none more anxious than he was to express, with warmth and sincerity, 
the cordial feelings which the occasion called for. None approached his Sovereign with 
@ Warmer expression of reverence and sincerity, and none was more anxious to maintain 
his duty to the King, without any subserviency, however, of political opinion. No one 
‘Was more ready than he was to come forward, and pay homage to the honour and dig- 
y of the Crown ; but at the same time he was not to forget the just and jealous care, 
which he was bound to protect the rights and interests of the people under this free 
constitution. He felt a pride in shewing every respect and honour to the person.who 
wears the Grown of these realms ; but in doing so, he must not forget the respect due to 
himself ; he must repeat, that he had duties also to maintain for the people, which were 
yeh with the best rights and securities of the Crown, and which, in fact, formed 

howe Nd the true power and constitutional glory of the Sovereign.” 
The’ remark that naturally occurs on reading this “‘ admirable speech,” is, that it 
is not a speech at all. There are two or three sentences put together, which are really all 
rel! enough, and in no way above the capacity of a boy ztat 12. The second remark that 
beers Is, ‘Why introduce a eulogy on one’s self, in reply to a mere courteous compliment 
pourTst paid to you at a public festival ? The third remark is, who was doubting the 


"love of the people ? ‘The fourth is, was not this an occasion where that love 
WA ‘be'taken for granted, and where this pointed, or rather pointless expression of it, 
was uncalled for, and therefore out-of place ? And the fifth remark is, and it shall 
be the last, how, when—where has the Duke of Hamilton maintained his duties to the 


people ? If he'had been a great 
Ahad some meaning,—or even, although he had been neither, if he had risked his 


& Shel conse, either in defen them against an arbitrary government, or in re- 
from outrage against the security of the state. He never did so. This 


popular statesmen, or orator, this declaration would 





bellows 

sistent of the Stes, tribe. ‘‘ Splen- 
= pescepsion, ificent i feta, and 
may and at cliog oe, pan 

anni) the gallantry of, a Stot 

ot chikiren, ‘But the intelligent an 
:t. of the community 
— ey full tide of their gratitude, 
», and. esteem, to greet the 
Prince, who labours to consolidate and 
extend) the civil and religious privi- 
ges of his subjects.” the Ki 
gratified by observing, that the in- 
a and sober-minded, part of his 
tsdid not.think him deserving 
e full. tide of Pelt atitude,. af- 
prethoy and esteem. e people too, 
we. are eld. iheis cheers, lest 
the King should construe them into 
“an approval of the conduct of his 
own, eT and, 2g Wuemetorey the 
King w, r grati ” Oh! thou 
dunce i urther, on the 10th of 
August, he says, ‘‘ While the King is 


ever, cart: be drawn, ‘and. ifi no 
sive manne®,'in 2 ay sage co-dion 
King.” And.im: the faeg;of this’ 

says, But althigugh:-the people hdl 
distinguished between the King and 
his. ministers, ‘have not, and they 
would uot, shut ‘eyes to. the fact, 
that the ministers are nominated) by 
the King, and that they,are’his sera 
vants, We suspect that this, feeling 
has had a good deal of influence im 
repressing popular zeal and. eathux 


King siasmon this occasion.” Now all these 


miserable yy estyy «4 of himself 
arise from this 5 that, 

thing iy uttered on the subjact 

a tissue of falsehoods. , He forgets, om 
one Saturday, the ise words. of 
the lie he told on the Saturday pre+ 
ceding ; and thus, by giving himself 
the lie direct, by weekly, instalments, 
has probably made some of our read 
ers wonder why we shoukl have. per- 
formed our present work of runeerens 
gation.* 


—_—" - d 





+¢ admirable speech, ” therefore, which, in our opinion, would have been out of 


delivered where it was, even by a statesman, or orator, or patriot, was a 

the Duke of Hamilton had no right to deliver any where, unless, indeed, in 
the ‘‘ duties he had maintained for the People, and which were interwoven wn aw best 
rights and securities of the Crown; and which, in fact, formed the basis of the true 
power and constitutional glory of the Sovereign,” he alluded to his manly, bold, and 


intrepid bearing at Hamilton during 


the days of Radicalism, and to his, munificent 


donation of one shundred pounds sterling, for behoof of those who had their toes tram 
Ted upon at the Manchester riots, in an attempt to pull down the laws, and hangs 


the constitution, and des the Throne. 


But althotigh all the Duke’s friends heard this * admirable 
ears, anid suffused, at least confused faces, and would have 


speech” with 


bre Ree 
to have got him Gallet iv. 1 ic could have bern, dane desis rously b the ae 3 


it ot ian us true 


ure to declare, that the general demeanour 


ton during the Royal Visit was extremely Pal BS ew 


much 24 


“his er Pvt mg bes y bid. 


in to the citizens of Edinburgh. He copdueted bighagtt 


BD wet tiie aint 
and kindness—and his fc of 
tional a was worthy of the premier Bubs of Westie! at nn +H 


“By ‘thée'way, what al TA the Sidi to say tht he Be en 
dg ih a s Visit, by the same rie ree 
re the people of Edinburgh all 
fe atom, “his Grace’s' sentiinients to have been proj 
what stottery is it to say, ct SAC oy ol e senti 
poor thou never stumble out of th : 
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We have taken the trouble-of scrawl- 
ing theseobservationson a most worth- 
less sabject, for several reasons, that, 
we have no doubt, will justify us be- 
fore our readers. In the first place, 
there is a sort of satisfaction in insult- 
ing an animal of this nature, with 
which it is impossible, we think, for 
the most fastidious person not to 
pathise.—Had a drunken old-clothes- 
taan forced himself into the ranks of 
the Celtic society, when marching be- 
oe the King, there would have ben 
a necessity, a propriety, a 
eaters, in kicking him peng ior the 
would not have been spplied with 
thin-skinned delicacy to his thick- 
ned hinderend. Among those who 
saw him heeling out of the line, one 
opinion would have prevailed ; and had 
he been previously heard muttering 
sulky execrations, or ninnyish inuen- 
does, against the King, even a few su- 
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pernumerary calcations would have 
been overlooked or enjoyed by the: 
Fae Now, was the viour of 
the Stot better or worse than that of 
our supposed old-clothes-man? No 
gentleman will say that it was better. : 
But secondly, the Scotsman news. 
paper is a good deal read by the trades- 
men and mechanics of Edinburgh ; and 
so, we hope, is this Magazine. Well 
then, tradesmen and mechanics of Edin- 
burgh, do you approve, or do you not, 
of the quotations which we have made 
from the Scotsman newspaper? If 
you do, what could you mean by your 
peaceable, decorous, animated, and 
most loyal reception*of your gracious 
monarch ? y did you appear with 
your decent dresses, and your white 
wands, smoothly shaven, smiling, and 
shouting, and waving your hats ?— 
Why did you march along with man- 
ly steps, rejoicing as in a triumph ; re- 





« For a complete 
Morn 


Chronicle 
these i of 


oy pom of these renegades, incendiaries, and murderers, see the 
last Friday,” the Stot replies. Many simple people wonder at 
opinion on Scottish affairs. But they will wonder'no more, when 


consider that the three Stots are all littered in one stall. 


n addition to the class of political writers mentioned above, the Times and the Chro- 
nicle.occasionally send down a R: as upon the late occasion of the King’s visit. 
We hope that two of these, of w we know nothing but what we gather from their 
teports, will not think us unnecessarily rude, when we say, that we consider them a 
brace of . What we allude to is this. At the great Civic Banquet, among 
others of the most opulent, intelligent, and respectable citizens of Edinburgh, were 
Messrs Constable and Blackwood. These two Reporters being paid to abuse the latter 
of these gentlemen, like the meanest mercenaries, obeyed their.orders. It is on that ac- 
count at ro (on other occasions we have other reasons) that we tell them they are 
a brace of blackguards. Nemo me impune lacesset—i. e. No man shall with impunity 
abuse our Publisher. Their ardism exhibits them in a light that would make 
even a Stot laugh. One of them tells us, that at the Banquet, a place was assigned for 
the “* Gentlemen of the Press,” among whom, with much simplicity, he classes himsel}. 
‘This place, so far as we can make out, from his complaining account, would seem to 
have & hole in the wall, where he and the other Gentlemen were bona fide of the 
press, it being intolerable. Not a morsel had they to eat—not a drop had they to drink. 


blackguard in our eye confesses that he could neither hear nor see at all distinct- 


, as there he sat to give a full and particular account of the Banquet to the people of 
Squeezed er till his ribs met—drenched in unsavoury sweat—stewed, 

= oe Bos roasted in ding his blood-shot eyes staring in his head as if 
sitting in the Pozzi. in all the despair of constipation, his gullet gritty as 

(&-gravel walk with thirst and hunger, it is easier to Porm. room it would be secant 
to ‘the report he must have uttered. . Looking out from his hole in the hulks, 
the chances to cast his ruddy eyes on Mr Blackwood, our publisher, as is his cus- 
ae n the afternoon, displaying a.most dexterous knife and a most flourishing fork at 
uw rich and rare are drawn into his mouth, like sea-weed into the 

_ great whirl-pool at Corri - The Bibliopole’s honest face is beaming like a star 
“0f | itude. ‘What are the feelings of the s ting and constipated 
ng al moment ? “* Shall he feast while I fast? Shall he drink while I am 

? Curse him, for that bit of fat—confound him for that claret and cham- 
fhe Times, and my pall in the Chronicle !” Thus 


’ ‘at 
u 


arou 
!—But T will shew him up in 
and starvation the low libeller into the crime, which for money he had pro- 
; he receives, it may be, thirty shillings, for calumnies conceived 
} stomach. 


' to perpetrate ; 4 

between a bad heart and an 

: ieet arte uae Mr Blackwood, our publisher, the transition is easy, short, and 

‘Ratural, | gentleman of the Ha Se Siyuoe Goer, Be Fonr'h, our King. His 
ckguardis: ne fe bape of wit, just as the hat of a coal-heayer might, if 

‘the € were’ 8, be con by him into the cap of a fool. ; 
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do not, then are you not conscious chat 
this false friend has foully, grossly, and 
basely insulted you ; that he has un- 
dervalued you in your own eyes—in 
those of your fellow-citizens and coun- 
, and in those of your heredi- 

tary Sovereign, who came among you 
with a happy countenance, and a proud 
heart. | Once in your lives you had 
an op ity of doing honour per- 
sonally to your King ; and the lowest, 
pean among you, may have seen his 
ead ee towards Mee with the 
a gentleman, dignity 

of a oactd aid the charity of a 
christian. This person warned you 
that you might be overlooked, that is, 
despised ; that incendiaries might be 
distributed among you, to bring dis- 


grace, punishment, pain, and peril on 


your heads,—distributed, too, by those 
who had the confidence of your King, 
and acted according to his wishes. 
Gloom, damp, peevishness, dissatis- 
faction, distrust, suspicion, jealousy, 
and aversion, he strove to throw over 
and sink into your souls. And had 
you followed his advice, you would 
ve stood in mute and scowling ranks, 
like a legion of slaves before a tyrant, 
instead of standing, as you did, with 
the voice of joy and tulation, a 
host of subjects before their King. 
But further, the Scotsman newspa- 
per is not read by the tradesmen and 
mechanics alone of Edinburgh ; it may 
be seen on the tables of men of opu- 
lence and rank, Itisread, written, and 
patronized, purchased, and disseminat- 
ed, by not a few persons of education, 
and who have and deserve the cha- 
racter of gentlemen. ~ Who are they ? 
The whig gentlemen of the City ; those 
who raise an outcry against the profli- 
gate licentiousness of the public press, 
and complain that it attacks all that 
ry ig and great in this country. Is 
which they would set 
before their political an ists for 
and imitation? Is a dunce dear 
to their. eyes, because he is disloyal ? 
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Is he a patriot in their sight, because 
he insults his King? rhe a friend 
of the people, because he reduces him- 
self beneath their lowest level? And 
will such men as Jeffrey, and Mon- 
crieff, and Cranstoum, claim ‘or ac- 
knowledge kindred with one who'thus 
stands convicted of ing the ieay 
of the Scottish to ‘be" base, 
and to exhibit, a land of edu- 
cation and knowledge, the virulenée 
of ignorance and rity,—to salute 
their saci with sullennéss on his 
approach to the palace of his ancestors, 
as if he was an ee vas Wek sh Ce 
Party spirit has run high in thi 

PO atl: we shall soon shew who 
cut the wounds open, infused the poi- 
son, and withstood the cure. Bat 
granting, for the present, that those 
who complain have reason to do so, 
we would ask, if their faces are made 
of tenfold plies of brass, that they dare 
to open their mouths as they do, when 
this Stot is bellowing on their side, 
and in their stall? t can he meet 
with but scorn and derision, who ex- 
claims, that the decencies and courte~ 
sies of life have been violated agairist 
him or his » who shall be seen 
walking in the streets of this 8 Bd 

uve 


the side of the Scotsman? We 


been told, in the highest assembly of 
the nation, by one who is a gentleman 
born and bred,—a gentleman in mind 
and manners, that such is the wicked- 
ness of the ministerial press in Scot- 
land, that this is a country in which 
it is not possible for a gentleman to 
live with comfort. And yet, that 
very man was not ashamed to te, 
at a great public meeting, (the com- 
memoration of Mr, Fox's birth-day) 
that this wretched ruffian, the Scots- 
man, discussed all matters public and 
private, as a gentleman would wish 
to see them discussed. How he has 
discussed the greatest. public .event 
that has for centuries i 
concerned Scotland, we have now 
shewn ; and how he would discuss the 
smallest private event, that 
would know, if he were ever hirnself to 
be subjected to his savage and cowandly 
malignity. Som¢ consistency is ¢x~ 
pected in. the speeches. of eugene 
senator ; but if such be the miserable 
hypocrisy, or abject. delusion, of ane.of 
the best of a party containing many 
men of talent and virtue, what.are we 
of the lowest of 
the same party, which contains such 
a proportion of stupid and ferociqus 
profligacy ? - 
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Laer 
1, Leith to Ho 


the face 


il vigour, @, torrent, of loyal hr 
Ye. never saw him, so kenspeckl 

fore ; and he seemed to give a pee 
character to the mass to which he hap- 
Peper te.sithexe. “ Hollo, Hogg—hol- 

we vociferated at. least fifty times, 
but our voice was drowned in the sea 
of souttd. His keen grey eyes met ours, 
and his sagacious nose was pointed di- 
rectly towards us ; but his mind was in 
the highest heaven of invention, and he 
saw us not, though almost staring us 
out ra yee ane When he ae 
caught a sight of the King, we verily 
thought he would Sioa nit off the 
platform, over the headsof five hundred 
people, into the King’s coach. We stood 
sh org to yeseb te! tha flight ; 

turning our to our gra- 
cious and beloved monarch, when wd 
looked again for the Shepherd, he was 
gone. He had vanished, like one of his 
own. fairies, into. the element, or had 
gone into a booth for a pot-of porter, 
and we saw no more of him during the 


“hi, 
e Shepherd has returned to his 
shieling by sweet St Mary’s Loch ; 
atid God bless him, and all that be- 
ldtig to him, while we regale our read- 
ers with a few of his quaint and spi- 
rited strains, from Tue Roya. Ju- 
BILEE, OR A ScortTisH Mask. 

The following are the Dramatis Per- 
sone : 


DRAMATIS PERSON. . 


Queen of the Fairies, with attendant Elves. 
Genius of the Ocean, with Sea-Nymphs. 
of the Gael, with Highland Spirits. 
Genius of the West, with Spirits of Cove- 
"*  fanters. 


Genius of Holyrood, &e. 
Archy Campbell, the King’s Officer. 

, The scene isa ronantic dell on Ar- 
thur’s Seat, with a view of the Palace 
of Holyrood and Calton-hill. Bells, 

» and various instruments of 
music, are heard at a distance, Echo 
pres Vii of each strain. The Ge- 
nius of the Palace, hearing all this din, 
isata loss (somewhat simply, we think) 


to conjecture: what it means, and asks, 
* Why ‘all this commotion on land 
and on ocean ?” This question the Ge- 
nius puts to Echo, a personage not fa- 
mous, out of Ireland, for giving ver 
satisfactory answers to queries at a 
puzzling ; and Echo, by way of return- 
ing all the information in her power, 
“repeats some grand strains of dis- 
tant music.” The enlightened Genius, 
full of gratitude, replies— 


Bless thee, old Echo! full high is thy 
merit, 

Thou eyeless, aimless, bodiless spirit : 

Thou cliff-born changeling without gnide, 

An ear and a tongue, and nothing beside. 

A raven, this moment, thou croak’st in 
thy cave ; 

The next thou’rt a sounding breaking 
wave ; 

The next-a maiden singing of love ; 

And the next a proud eagle yelling above; 

A stormy wind, or a clarion that rings 

In honour of heroes and mighty kings. 


On second thoughts, however, the 
Genius discovers that Echo has not 
made him a whit wiser than. before, 
and somewhat angrily demands— 


O ! hast thou neither voice nor spell, 

Nor Fairy to send forth and tell, 

Why all this clamour, tumult, and din, 

My ancient palace halls within— 

Where I have slumber’d, in listless mood, 

Since the days.of the Martyr, Charles the 
Good ? 


Forthwith, an invisible band of Scot- 
tish fairies begin singing within the 
bosom of Arthur’s Seat, and thus flows 
their animated and poetical recita- 
tive :— 

Words of sooth the Fairy sings : 
The son of our ancient honoured Kings 
Is come his fathers’ home to see ;— 
The topmost stem of our royal tree, 
That from dark shades its head uprears. 
God bless the son of a thousand years! 
His foot’s on our shore, on our mountains 
his eyes, 
Departed shades, arise, arise ! 
The royal presence sets you free, 
This night be the Spirits’ Jubilee ! 
From sea and from strand, 
From lake*and from land, 
From forest and fountain, 
And dark heathy mountain, 
Come gather you, gather you, without de- 
la 


y 
For much fs to do ere the break of day ! 
—Here comes the Genius of the Wave, 
With the Sea-nymphs of her coral cave ; 
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I'll hide me behind the lady-fern, 
The strains of the great deep to learn. ' 
Then enter Oriel, the Genius of the 
Oven, ‘with Sea-nymphs,—while the 
cunhing Fairies, couched behind the 
lady-fern, and the Genius of the Pa- 
lace from some snug concealment, lis- 
ten to their marine melodies. The Ge- 
nius of the Stream says—: 
Oriel. Come hither, my maidens, and'to 
me tell 
If you became your stations well, 
Through weltering wave and land-gale 


As the King of the Ocean came bounding 
along. 


The first Sea-nymph seems to have 
lost her ‘heart to the King, and ex- 
presses her affection very beautifully. 


Well I knew the sacred charge, 

And gave the ship to bound at large ; 

And lovely was her meteor sway, 

As she rainbowed the waves on her polar 


way. 
Old Does smiled through her silvery 
foam, 
As she bore her King to his ancient dome. 
And, O my Queen, 
Had’st thou but seen, 
When his eye first found the Ochels green, 
How it beam’d with the heart’s own mol- 
lient dew, 
As loud he called to his steersman true, 
“Ts yon the Land of the Clans I view 2?” 


He turn’d it next on this very dell, 
Round which the rocks fantastic swell ; 
On castled pile of ancient time, 

And he started at each scene sublime. 

And then it sought, the last of all, 

The beauteous Mary’s ancient Hall ; 

And the tear-drop fell as his thoughts did 
trace 

The fate of the Stuarts’ hapless race,— 

The flower of the world that flourish’d 
there ; 

And of all her comely race so fair 

The last and the loveliest too was gone, 

And the Royal Wanderer roam’d alone. 


. The Sea-nymphs then sing a sea 
song, which is a little of. a see-saw,— 
and after a recitative, in which all join, 
fly off “ an hundred fathoms from the 
day.” ll this while, we beg leave to 
remind the Ettrick Shepherd, that the 
Genius of the Palace and the Scottish 
Fairies have been lying perdue, listen- 
ing to the Sea-nymphs. This the 
Shepherd seems to wad forgotten ; 
but it is of very little consequence, 
either ina poetical or political point 
of view. Just as Oriel and his Sea- 
nymphs take their departure for the 
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Frith, the Queen of the Fairies ar- 
7 ra her mya bi ag 

is of t ear “ what eir game~ 
sone sporty stall be Matting helt joy- 
ful jubi te Pane ne pel 
tonishment, first, second, and, third 
Fenys utter a, mali ue he s-— 

e Fairy Q ily demands, 
SL pres comp 
Fairy, 8c Herre elucidate 
the mysterious language of the sister- 
hood, sets all right by the following 
very poetical and musical explanation. 
There is to our ear something exceed- 
ingly delightful in the flow of the ver- : 


cation. 


Fourth Fairy. Because we were banish’d 
by him and his race, 
And things called Knowledge, Truth, and 


And sent away, on joyless wing, 
In Lapland’s dreary caves to sing ; 
Or through Missouri’s wilds to go 
With the beaver, the bear, and the buffalo ; 
Where, nor ic gloom | 
Breathes from the turf-clad tomb, 
Nor strain .sublime floats on the twiligh 
breeze 5 
O, when I think upon the Border Green, 
Where, in old time, our moonlight dance 
hath been; . . : 
What desolate and dreary lands are these ! 


”“ It appears. from what the Fairy 
Queen says, that = 


His Royal foot, set on Scotia’s shore, 
Gives them licence to visit their haunts 
once more. 
While singing songs in- praise of 
the King, their music is hushed by 
the appearance of a 


hoary guest alone, 

This breviature of ages gone ; 

This second-sighted paradigm, 

Or ghost of Ossian he would seem. 

This intruder is the guardian Genius 
of the Gaél—who is at once struck 
with the dazzling beauty of the Fairy 
Queen, and exclaims, ‘‘ What lovely 
stranger meets my eye?” The. Fairy 
Queen declares her estate—and re- 
cals to this “ second-sighted para- 
digm,” some of his prophetic intima~ 
tions after the battle of Culloden. 

Queen. Because that then, in uncouth 

thyme, 

You mumbled something of this time : 
Of a tartan’d King that should appear, 
The pe ne of a dey Or; dear, 
Who s ive its du 
And the rouse of The Gael rae 
This I derided, with wicked spleen, 
And high the feud rose us between, 
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ir country, to their shame, - 
Wreapt in a flood of rolling flame. f 
Genius. Sapiens auobabirss 


yi bi) 
Upon that = Bis 


Was reft from the right aan i 
And given the left,—when none stood fast 
To help the young, the brave, the last 
Of Stuart’s line, my people then, 
A remnant ’mid a world of men, 
In peril.stood. I joy to tell 
For whom they rose, for whom they fell ! 
That day is past, as-well it should ; 
And one is come, I knew it would ! 
On which our names shall higher soar 
Than e’er rose nation’s fame before. 
Our King is come, and claims our race, 
and lineament of face ; 

our lost titles for the right; 
Burnish’d anew, shall shine more bright. 
O might I to his ear impart 
My people’s loyalty of heart! 


The Scottish Fairies within then 
volunteer a song, to the air of “ Killi- 
krankie,” the commencement of which 
rather frets the Genius of the bw 
= on the whole, i ¢e 

paradigm” is pleased. Not to be 
out-done in civility, he says, 
Think’st wad yet of eS re 
Oleh and 2 Se magica come, appear 
— Tanlaid, and ees 
aighdean-mara, come along, 
Chant this dame a northen sony 


Wighlond arin enter Mermaids with 
tg (and we presume a 
es to'the air of ““ Mac- 
- — selon nsgl ara” this boldandspirited 


, "Po the 


e of Lochaber 


‘And rose of the Tudor. 


‘Ho urrim ! 


sing urrim 

To.the best.and the latest ! 
What joy to the Jand 

That the last is the greatest t 


Ho arrim! sing urrim 

To the day that brought hither, 
And the day that give birth © 

To our King and our Father! 
And oft may this season 

and scene back allure him 
To the arms of his people! 

Ho urrim ! sing urrim ! 

The Genius of the Gaél and the 
Fairy Queen are now left alone, and 
their situation is becoming critical, 
when a “ grey Highland Spirit shouts 
down, from above,” 

Oh ! master, master, avhatever betide, 

Here our heads we cannot hide; 

There are spirits in fern, in flower-cup, 

‘and lin ; 

Spirits without and spirits within ; 

There are fairies, and brownies, and shades 
Amazonian, 

Of harper, and sharper, and old Camero- 
nian, 

Some small as pigmy, some tall as a 
steeple. 

The spirits are all gone as mad as the 
people ! 

It seems that the Borderland Elves 
are playing the very devil in the air 
above with this old grey Highland 
spirit, pricking him with spider-leg 
spears, and offering him various name- 
less indignities. The Genius of the 
Gaél, to set all to rights, bids him tip 
them a stave-— 

And then they shall sooth and embrace 

thee more 

Than thy old form was ever before. 

The old grey gentleman clears his 
voice, and gives it “in full swell with- 
in,” as follows :— 


@ rise, thou broad sur, o’er the fields of 
the 


ocean, 
Still brighter to-morzow than thou rose 
to-day ; 
Thou pole-star of life, and our father’s de- 
votion, 
In glory ascend thy. celestial way : 
For, te of the day, if thou smilest on our 


Commanding the dark clouds afar from 
y throne, 
Thine bie shall behold such an iris’ of 
beauty, 
As bright eye of majesty never beam’d 
on. 
Tis ~- in the bow of the cloud thou shalt 


see it, * 
Tis not in the cleft of thy own milky 
way; 





Thy beam, on therain-clond, dazzling long 


be it, 
i Li pea the galaxy glorious 
But, ‘Sun of the World, at dawn or at 
oaming, 
‘Though sk d thy beauties, and all 
To man they're oie, by eyes that 


are human, 


Enlightened by spitits immortal within. 

Ascendin thy strength withthy gold shroud 
surrounding, 

Dispenser of happiness, radiance, and 


Joy, 
As gladly we list for thy chariot wheels 
soun 
The tingle "of heaven adown from the 


And aoe shalt behold thine own earthly 


Dispensing his, blessings with smile so 


ma... 8 that goodness and kindness 
inherent, 
That thou shalt rejoice at such emblem 
of thine. 


We 
not be 
tion. 
Queen. ‘Look, Highland shade, 

Along the glade, 

Who’ s this comes next to serenade, 
'* "With stride severe 
‘And brow austere ? 
The very prince of churls is here. 
This froward guest, 
Of all the rest, 
Must be the Genius of the West— 
Hail, =e spirit! 

** Genius of the West,” (like 
the young man of the West) strides 
by with great disdain, although at this 
early period of his approach, we are at 

a loss to observe any insult offered to 
hima from an rter. ‘The follow- 


Why ana tibelious hting, are at once 
Gillinour. Spier at tein, am vile 


Scoffers or latitudinarians, 
I hold no communings with those. 
be ‘Why comest thou here with look 


In such a night of gen 
ett oF +A peat cg BO 


bal thou against this royal guest 
To enter thy, itime 
And, with some act abje 


ue athe ae misdeds, 


our Glasgow readers will 
nded with our next quota- 
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Gillinomr. Madam, thou art mest wond- 
rous free! 

Then, in return, take this from ttidijnse r 

Thou art a fickle, false believer; 

= he that told thee, a deceiver. ful 
ot crowns or sceptres we gainsay, 

But tyrant. pride and d 5 

And, let me tell you, attest, 

Ye spirits of ungracious jest, 

That not a corner of our isle 

Has back’d the truth, with rank and file, 

As we have done.; still showing face 

For Brunswick’s firm and faithful race. 

Therefore, beneath yon starry sheen, 

I claim the first place on the green, ° 

And, with my followers, to maintain 

The precedence on earthly plain. 

Then, grant us, without strife or cavil, >» 

To move the first in revel, 

Or, by John Welch !. thou it be late, ; 
I'll make Dramelog of. ur’s seat. 
Genius. 7 pee erento 

ra ! 

This bully of the broken West, 

Would he oppose or stand before 

The matchless of Donald More ? 

If so he dares, Ill let him see, 

Once more, the terrible Dundee: oi 

His p -steed once more shall paw 3: 

Once more the claymore he shall draw, 

Then where will be your stern array.? 

I see your look, and hear you say, 

*¢ Good-morrow, Ghosts, I-must away 

Up to the cleuch to mourn and pray,” 


Quer. And, masters, shall it e’er Ses 
Themis sae eel eaigaaban 


Must once ive place, though but. in 
To the wild North, Spas tg: a} ge 
We, who for dared to stand 

The bulwark of our native land; 
When, all unmoved, your tribes afar 
Scarce heard:the zumoura of the war, 


Then for your rights,. through fire and 
flood, 


We soak’d the fells. with foemen’s blood. 
Give precedence. I claim the order 
For my broad bonnets of the Border ! 


While the Queen of the Fairies and 
the -Genius of ‘the West are about to 
and turn to, , as with Ran 
dal and Martin, 6 to 4 on the 

who should.come from. the Frith of 
Forth as frothy as Rothie himself, but 

old Oriel, thatienphetshn ie! ; 
Enter Ouret. 


Liaw! 
Oriel What ! leave the muy 


of the 


The last io this great jubilee! 

The lt 36 i woh La coast 
Against each proud aspiring host, 
And in whose surging mountain waves 
Papnickny: 6 ye) a Lentl 
E’er since yi CY iy ok ealaas 
Of the inv 
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Fe a Aa 


Is 9 
and the the ere any ae & ot ma 
Ti sit aviw 
porate »Bible! he voundangt, 


isde woy 


Ani ee wear i tke Ms Hidalinas apn meee 


thw yy gar eg Ry ic 
our sw eye 


ees h fon taht : 


cha a ello 
Like’ silly's ré. thei 


"Genie « a “Higanihd 
poet welliithen: debyirv rod . 

When yiellis Ni Donald) then shal. his 

, Queen. vee Deh fay and Border elf, 

me Ui the spirits tu Preuss 

(As fe are se the agt of seizing 

lE CaMPBELs entra fark 

with fatigue + dnd dist. He 8 rough 

“and through the crowit, ¥ iu them 

asidety at iG 329 o> PAE LAT 

ea reat Fowdy't!? Hold off! 
Hold off PK wralined? “in ws King’ 8 
name." Hold : 

Omnhesi_ Who in you, pnd who ate 
you ?' who are ‘you onan beaches oe 

To “these” rein 
** Ommnes” Artech capt 


AschydOh-Cob! pe ee ‘all's 
she pe te Guardian, Geni ofthe Highs 
street. .of eee has. more -nor 
eneuch to pe.tooing without coming out 
amang the ¢lifis, and ‘the extgny and the 


other, AR 


apt ne cede 
cme minds ives areal) gong had, 


are mhaddest of 


alli; ee tehangy that 
she xe of 





te worst. But it be 
fight wi’ them. 
Come, my: praive friends, tere shall none 
be aliher first or last, for you shall 
round robin about our mhas- 
King, and pe a creat, and a 
strong, and a mighty pulwark about him, 
when the ee of man can neither pe seeing 
te one nor te other. Come, I will form 
you in a ring, and you shall pe tancing of 
a meenoway, and singing te first shentle- 
man of te whole world to his good sleep. 
The Queen Fairy, Genius of the 
Gaél, Gillinour and Oriel, with all 
their re = rr and Sea- 
n » an osts of Covenanters, 
Date teved Softly in a circle and 
sing,” and Archy Campbell, Town 
Officer, is so pleased with their sing- 
ing, both words and music, that in- 
stead of taking them to the Police-of- 
fice, and threatening them with the 
name of the new supcrintendant Cap- 
tain Robertson, he pats Oriel on the 
back, chucks the Fairy Queen under 
the chin, takes a pd: Ps from the 
mull of the old Gaél, and shakes the 


Genius of the West ay os hand till 


the blood springs from his finger ends. 
Archy ‘Campbell.—_Now scale a’ your 

ways, like gern and we’re muckle 

opliged to you for your good intentions. 

Ride away on the swirl o’ the wind there, 

or mak horses o’ the wee windlestraes, and 

scamper off like as mony fire-flaughts ; or 
ye may climb up your lang ledders, made 

o’ the o’ the moon; but, in the 

King’s name, I dismiss ye. Gude hea- 

vens !Isna it an awsome thing that the 

very teils and bogles are come out o” the 
moudiewort holes to kick up sic a stowr on 
this oceasion ! 

(Exeunt all the Spirits, in different direc- 
tions. . Ancuy looks for a while after 
them, and then goes off, singing 
’ -Hersel be Heelant shentleman, 

Pe auld‘as Pottal priggs, man, &c. 


emennn Ciel Seth with us, that 
Royal Jubilee is a very spirited 
perce i By ree to 
e a S) 's ts and ge- 
nius ?' Tt is plainly a mere jeu d'esprit, 
and when an absurdity comes into his 
head, he has satisfaction in venting it 
in verse, He is evidently slightly in- 
sane the whole poem, as in du- 
ty bound on such an occasion ; for it 
would have been most monstrous and 
Vou. XIL 


Accordingly, our Shepherd is like a 
man in a dream. He questions the 
propriety of nothing that occurs ;— 
when a i | trundies ‘like a toad out 
of a block of freestone, James no 
manner of surprise ;—when a 5 
nymph Yoga e of a furnace- 
man to the engineof a steam-boat, it is 
all perfectly in j—and when 
Archy Campbell takes hold of Gi 
nour, the Genius of the West, by the 
rey Shea vickpock, eS 
oaG w pi et 
Gorbals, he seems to the bard to be 
labouring in his vocation, at a salary of 
£100 a-year. This straight-forward, 
unhesitating, omen and mat- 
ter-of-fact- en roceeding 
throughout the whole Mask, commu- 
nicates to the reader something of the 
wild spirit of the writer ; really 
any critic who could soberly sit down 
to point out the defects of this compo- 
sition, ought to sit down to one soli- 
tary half-raw kidney, half an old po- 
tato with a holey jacket, and a bottle 
of farthing froth. 
In the verses which we have quo- 
ted, whimsical and absurd as many of 
them are, there is much that denotes 
the true poet. May we venture to 
hope, that the King’s eye may be-di- 
rected from them towards another 
work of the Ettrick Shepherd’s, the 
Queen’s Wake? That is, indeed, a 
work of genius, and proves the Et- 
trick Shepherd to be, beyond all dotibt, 
& ae ori ) poet pei Saat 
as u among the people 
ines ie Math oe 
A good deal of verse kept floati 
about during his, Majesty’s Visit, 
most of it seemed to us extremely 


good. Yet we frankly ¢ that 
at the time we, were. i ie 
judges. We were, and still are, (vide 
the Sorrows of thi stot) in such - 
fect good ‘huniour with all 
that Macvey Napier hin 

to us as great a man as 

ond Wi isol 88: 

e got a great many of these fugi- 
tive pieces off by oom gun an 
og one Sees none Soeee 
to forget them again ; as proba 
mesteel our junenillé-vesiiee meta the 
ane Se need not bore 

2 





KING'S VISI? To Beg 
i" ore News. | 


Soxe.—-Tunes % Shirra Muir.” s 
O Cath’ yereabt, OF cath” ye west, 
Or bring ye rews to'me, man ? 
‘Or wére tye at the’ Pier 0” Leith, 
‘Or did the landin? see, ‘man? 
nee eer ty Pp 
Heard Geordie hail’d wi’ joyfu’ mirth 
?Mang nobles rank’d by bluid and birth, 
And saw him land on Scotland's. strand— 
By ancient band, ta’en by the hand, 
And met wi’ welcomes three, man ! 


°° 


They say a Seottish Minstrel cam’, 
And shook his han’ right fain, man ; 
Gied him ‘* A, Ladies’ ‘Gift,”” and cried, 
You're welcome to your ain, man. 
We gue fort sien fleet that near him stood, 
ore nF versd gg 
ud Outs han ‘an’ Holyrood, 
Wi’ unco bang, the news alang, 
In thunder rang, the hills amang, 
Taha abery roar’d, Amen, man ! 


O had ye seen him come alang, 

Wi? a’ his nobles gay, man, 
Whilst welcome’ looks, and ladies’ smiles, 

Him lightit up the way man ; 
Auld Scotland’s doughty barons prest 
Their blades, that lang had lain at rest, 
te a up the Royal Guest— 
. trumpet soun’, and croon, 
Were like dite she lift ees 

Frae Forth unto the Tay, man ! 


“The Highlan’ clans, in tartan pam. 
Were buskit unco bra’; man 


Auld Reekie fidgin’ sat aboon, 

And sent her sons in thousands doun, 

To Ga Geordie to her:teun—. 

An’ say, *‘ Though foes. should pa’ his 


He'd aye aye get brose, and ne’er shou’d: lose 
Har for his rcagepeengs a’, man a" 


Then doun to ondans 
Wha hail’d ee 
are! ve ta’en the Ee 


e-» sway, man-— 
Althongh her hearth lang been cauld, 
“And wa’s and roof are in’ auld, 
‘blink o* hint has made her peald— 
A. Royal Court—a gay resort— 


O” daffin'’s night an’ day, map! _ 


5 lang, had 


‘Sept. 
Lang i smo Kidg, 
© aye his. rights maintain, man ! 
And while he stays ’mang Scotia’s hills, 
He'll aye be wi’ his ain, man. , | 
There’s no a man in a’ the lan’, 
But wha wad serve him heart an’ han’, 
And pleasure him the best they can" 
For a’ do swear they'll keep him here, 
For ae ha’f year, or may be mair, 
If he will but remain, man ! 


We shall here reprint some stanzas 
which we ourselves have been unable 
to commit to memory, do what we 
could ; neither are we sure that we al- 
together understand them ; but we 
frequently:read them, and they always, 
on perusal, seem tp us elegant, so- 
norous, spirited, and solemn—so here 
they are. 


STANZAS FOR THE KING’S LANDING. 


i. 
THE eagle screams upon Benmore, 
The wild deer bounds on Cheviot fell ; 
Step boldly, King, on Albyn’s shore, 
Son of her Lords, she greets thee well. 
The voice that hath been silent long, 
Awakes to harbinger thy path ; 
Once more she weaves the ancestral song, 
Once more’tis ** Rien cu Bratu.”* 


II. 
From Dun Edin’s Castle crest, 
Float, float, thou Royal Banner wide, 
Gleam, gleam more radiant than the rest, 
Dear emblem of old Albyn’s pride ! 
Glow, ruddy lion, as of yore 

It was thy wont, on fields of wrath, 
To brighten ’midst the kindling roar 

Of Canmore’s “« Rieu co Brats.” 


Il. 
as when our hero’s cry 
Dissolv’d thy slumber of despair, 
And rais’d thee, sunlike, from our sky 
The cloud of slavery to share. 
«Ay—as from out the dark Torwood, 
The stranger saw thy blazon shine, 
When Wallace steep’d the folds in blood, 
And flung them from the pine. 


Iv. 

High, sign |.as when the coming galley 

Of Bruce display’d thee o’er the prow, 
-And on indignant hill and velley, 
Roused Carrick speaxand Arran bow. 
Beam now .;—or as, when calm and stern, 

He fix’d thee in yon sacred stone, 
Unslung the mace for Bannockburn, 
Anibal ieeaye be. blown. 


No! acre sel ftw fee — 
thy majestic glance,— 

Bat all thy splendour be; 

No terror tinge the cognizance ! 





* The King for ever. 
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Beam softly; star of chivalry, 
As when proud Windsor’s exile* came 


To: bless, on Scottish tower and tree, 
The welcomeof thy flame. 


VI. 
Or beam, (but bar each worser omen,) 
As when the lilied bark drew nigh, 
And courteous knights and stalwart yeomen 
—_ here—even here—’neath Mary’s 


The fndal rage, the zealot 
reh'd the day.of chat fat mom, 


That quen 
Lie chain’d t together in the tomb 
_ Of unrelenting scorn, 
Vil. 
Another dawn, ‘I scarée may‘name, 
Saw thee, for princely arom glow ; 
In evil hour a Wanderer came, 
For once, thou wert aoden sign t woe : 
Yet then, even then, there was no shame 
To'stamp the stain of tears and blood, 
And generous memory mourns to blame 
The errors of the good. 


‘VIII. 
Float fairly from Dun Edin’s brow, 
Primeval pennon of his Fathers— 


As we are paid twenty 
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ae el blazon gathers. 
From Saxon firm and 
From moor and mest, from cot an 
One voice—one heart—goes forth, to 
The King—the Sire. of All! 


d hall, 
to hail 


TX. 

Though with the Scottish stream be met 

The blood of Kings that were not mine, 
Though D’ Esté and et 

Have blended with The Bruce’s line, 
The spirit of departed time 

Is in the song that-meets thy te: 
And lifts once more in Albyn’s clime 

The shout of * Ricu cu Baars.” 


x: 
The crown that circled Bruce’s helm, 
Once more the Douglas’ hand shall raise ; 
The sword that rescued Bruce’s realm 
Be guarded by the De la Hayes. 
The children of the heath and yew 
Come harness’d down from glen and 
strath, 
Plant o "er their crests the White and Blue, 
And swell the “ ‘Rich cu Bratu.”. 


ineas per sheet, extracts included, we think it 


proper to re-publish the following excellent new song. 
THE CHIEF AND HIS TAIT. 
An Excellent New a Person of se sn ) recommended to sts 
Song, Gy 2 Pits , ro 


’ Come fill up your glasse 


s,-—-Here’s ** God bless:the King! Wt, 


’Tis our old way in Scotland to drink as we feel; 
We can never go wrong when the heart has its fling, 
So ** Here’s to his health, from his head to his heel 1” 


! We have-heard of him long, but we’ve seen him.at last, 5 
And as Monarch we served, we now love ce as Mire 
So care from our brows with our bonnets.we’ll cast,’ 5 
Long life tothe Brunswick, the head of the Clan ! 


We have faults:and have follies, but none of the heart") ° 
We have-fends, but his presence shall bid them: part te 
And, till for his honour our.King bids them start,“ te 

In their scabbards shall slumber the dirk and daymore 


) "hen, sons of the mountain, and sons of the wale; 


OJ sib S 


ie Senin Ob she eae dyuodt’ Uae 


And whether the tartan is p 
Be Meedneetenpiver 


‘Here are men’ eine 4 neds 


tple see ai 


ils - ot 
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» the pride i the wegld, 
mh 


That for thankitd have triumph’d on sea and of 
That their wrath, like the thunder, on nT 5 
Nor paused, till the Evil of Earth 


‘ Bietes the Southren, with tamp’d on 
Gh bein sol ao or aa ink A 
Grand, tranquil, and gentle, pe mye) fit ae. 


ey ont 


i 


aceite + ‘ 





“e Heeaat 


t ; dc teala 1 See ci a mr { 





GY OF Yur agony fought By your vide FO — 0) Or! 
phlrw adietr re ttre fb over ine ab 4 — Fa 
ebasl 10 But PIE) ETT to yoitr sammons through tentpest Bite. ates 


Se | , 


. en, ‘abt, 8) fill yotir'biimpers, both Saxon and Gael ; 
a ip the ta up till they make the roofs ting, 
peak ghoras to, Gedtdie, the chief, and his Tail, 
¢2yod uahee ests titties 'fouir—“ Here's thé Kirk and the King !” 

But now'we shall’ present ouriread- before our eyes in the Morning Post; 
ets with" a poenr which will be-read and we hope that the respectable editor 
with pl a thousand yeats'Hence. of that paper will pardon us for ddorn- 
We are to 'sdy that it’was' not ing with it our pages. It is a noble 
ph eta fe to'our Magazine, composition, and breathes both of 

+have we the slightést suspicion Burns and Byron. 
who may be the author. It appeared 


a 
FERGUSSON AND BURNS; OR THE FOET’S REVERIE. 


*Tis solemn night—the weary City sleeps, 
While pale abroad the feverish Poet strays: 

Exulting now, and now deprest he weeps, 
Still spider like upon himself he preys. 


With listless step, scarce conscious where he roams, 
The thinking er wastes the hours of rest ; 

, New drops the eye on shadowy towers and domes, 

'” A’s Ione he musés on the Calton’s crest. 


No voice is heard, except the lulling sound 
Of Forth’s sea-billows rolling faint and slow : 
While cloudless skies, like mirrors ranged around, 
Seem to reflect the: clustering lamps below. 


When lo, there seems, array’d in rude attire, 
-.», A, form axising, awkward and uncouth ; 

On which. descends.a soul of heavenly fire, 
Then shines the figure in eternal youth. 

On it his eye the living Poet turns ; 
He shrinks to nought, yet glories as he looks ; 

Some instinct in him whispers, There stands Burns, 
The bee of nature, not-the moth of books. ~ 


The mien is proud, but.pensive seems his mood, 
the ial hy gxieks and care destroy’d; 
ful eye alights on Holyrood, 
He starts, exults, and strides along 0’ erjoy’d ; 
"Till from the rock he a glance below, © 
Taught by the bata whic in life he rear’d s 


‘® Puir Fenaussox !”* he sigh’d, “ puir Ron 1 wher, Jo! 
The turf roll’d back, and FER¢ussow appear’d. 


sige ‘ bi {9 To eras th’ immortal spirits rush 
™* Mike thes feelings, failings, and desires, 
3 erobes i iaae ORR Ae g the steep they brash, 
soit .f ‘Sitting down, thus strike their native lyres. 
—o9tit 2uoiroly silt sf iM 
t vitodil boBURMRe orietA codT Rare on-gauns here sin’ seventy-four, 
-Banthinking Rov yo'r come like me, Whan death summ’d up yer lawen score. 
epee ws BWEE)| ois xt) Now a’ the Kintra’s ta’en the bees, 
Yer pmine, I fancy’s. sma’, | o- skelps to,tewn and gars it ere 
° “y7U t, sweat, a al 3 
Siamratalreraeaik eee. Terran ret ace a ae 
Whan aff I pack’d frae Doune to Styx ; 





Which sits as auncient Athens sat ? 


or. Poa ga stand 


There’s ARTHUR’S ica, bya’ any good ; 
Beneath the Craigs there’s Holyrood ; 
An’ lighted up, an’ guards see, 
Ai’ too, /I'm crazed wi glee. 
length ‘has CxaBure got his ain— 
God ~arecge Sopane it his reign t 
ios 
iy (RU RMS,, 
Fre roos’d the Stuargzin my time, - 
pitied them—was that a crime ? 
My fathers for their fathers bled, 
Sae for the son. the tear.J shed ; 
But now a Krwne the throne possesses, 
Wham ilka honest Briton blesses. 
The son 0’ him wha in our day 
Held upright though divided sway, 
Now India’s ours, ower that domain 
A countless people bless his reign ; 
Amang the far Atlantic Isles 
The slave enfranchised by . him smiles, . 
The foes o’ England owe to,him _ . , 
Protection and their diadem ; 
To him ilk State o’ Europe owes 
Deliverance frae the warst of foes. 
That warst o’ tyrants to him flew, 
An’ own’d the noblest foe he knew. 
Nae king that’s ruled the triple kingdom 
In sterling glory ever ding’ rd him ; 
An’ now Auld Reekie in his presence 
In Holyrood pays glad obeisance. 


FERGUSSON. 
Ye scorn’d to flatter whan in breath, 
An’ daurna flatter after death ; 
Yer independent stamach scorn’d 
T” adorn what worth had not adorn’d, 
To gild the brass o” human mould, 
To represent its solid gold, — 
Plate vices base and 
An’ by the forgery, m 


abhorrent, 
current 5 


Strike up then, frien’, * God save theKing, te 
Wha taks the ; ; 


opprest beneath his wing: 
te down the T'yrant relg 3 
A King like this maks nations brithers, 
I used to sing the shied epee 


‘In domicile o Kings, 
But now, "hid Hepa: « ie yer rex fade 
The i Ss come 

wu . 


wish’d and look’d for now is come, r 


An’ a’ the bink is in a 

Whos Seodand inal tis i ting 
Whan Scotland hates; hi 
I en. her weel,, gi she deserve it, = 
et fawel 194 qe ‘and 13895 ay 


pitti i sf wor 
g win, 


’ PAD 368s 4 it 


°4990 Of 
{3 


_ Whole m 


ns for ithers,. © 


er Hates ‘are Tang; *” 


12s salq ity 
$15 ov 


GV fyrty rable) {t p 
To vente i aot 
suds 
0 paint the 


His hat ahr? 


‘The Cross 

O be that ene anata blest !” 
My Kintra’s daug nobly done, 
To pend sei. ago 


To Fad ag the Scaled’ rome 


As on popeige i ipo LNG returns, 

The warmth t aa Tee welcome burns. 
See sailors on their. pnd booms, 
Deine ee: P where beauty 


iid aunty and plumes, 
Siale pean — =H te \oriscaes are 
$ crashing ; 


ling; “a sounding ; 
: are bounding 
cher “eartite 
Grd and pes in amet 3 


Noble swell the prow a m— 

e Royal Oatriage ‘a rine 

‘Transported #*, anda” transporting ; 

Respect an’ order round about, 

“ m rr in oe pion pa ene 
sigh’d to paint’ the scene when 

On Royal ett Auld Reekic burst, 

When frae the Square, 

seem’d built up in air ; 


the pier. 
e cheer, ' 


The 
That cere ‘4 ca 
When he, 0° 


or me. 


; fui 
hare oy. 
— oA A 


Who ove bea a ris ee 


xl2- Yorn ‘sie 919d exyaado te 
rye 07 onvol east h'doag TRe aes! 
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He’s charm’d with a’ the crowd ; they bizz ; 
He’s touch’d the chord that maks them his. 


[Sept. 
But I smell the mernin’ breeze, 

An’ I rea ae eg Dumfries. 

I pined n rrow’d, starved, 


eglected—so. 
But what o’ that, my tombstone’s carved, 


FERGUSON: 


Ah, Bunys, farewell—I wail yer doom, 

But envy not yer splendid tomb : 

Mair honour’d I by yon grey stane; 

Behold the trophy, ’tis yer ain. 
, C. B. 


- We know of no living author who may not be proud of these verses, They 
are written, anger Fd a native of Scotland ; but none of Scotland’s known 
man 


poets, we think, is 


power—and we hope his voice will not be silent. 


- He is, however, be he who he may, a poet of 





LETTER FROM A GOTH. 


. DEAR MR NORTH, 

Your incessant dunning letters for 
——— in, to be you the 
plain truth, to be mighty disgust- 
ng. And such letters too! so short, so 

rawly, so confused, so absolutely 
without head or tail,—upon my word 
I wonder at your assuranee, in suppo- 
sing but for a moment that a man of 
my standing would be entrapped in 
such an unrespectful manner, But 
besides, good Editor, you tell me your 
next Number is to pe about the 
King’s visit, forsooth, ; et you want 
me, who was not within lathe of 
Edinburgh all the while, to help you 
out with its manufacture. You might 
as well call on a Glasgow Baillie to as- 
sist you in a number about the Pyra~ 
mids -of Egypt, or the Temples of 


By wien popeny 
e pamp 

books, and slips, nemmen i 
t sed liver and Bo ’s af- 
is done, considering 

s, and I shall bind it up h 
record of these transactions. But 
are y mistaken in imagin- 
that I am to be quite with 
I have read of therein. 
4 


Tam 


Brechin, Sept. 14, 1822, 


they themselves announced he was to 
do, in their newspapers some time ago. 
In that case I certainly eome to 
Edinburgh ; for nothing does me so 
much good as the sight of their feeble 
faces, under the influence of certain 
feelings, which I shall not trouble you 
with naming or numbering. 

I have been exceedingly amused 
with these mad epistles from Glengar- 
ry, in the Observer. What a valuable 
er a he must be to the news~ 

per he patronizes! Upon my word, 
Mr North, the people, hana they 
were, that suffered the Highlanders to 
come so far forwards during the Royal 
Visit, have just met with the return 
they:deserved. I have a great respect 
for the Highlanders when they are 
kept in their own place; but on my 
soul, I cannot say. whether I am most 
inclined to laugh, or be angry, when I 
cast my eyes over all these accounts, 
and see the absurd precedence they 
seem to have been assuming in the 
capital of Scotland. If old Pinkerton 
had happened to be among you, it 
would assuredly have been the death 
of him. 

Seriously, what could you all mean 
by this tartan mania? I trouble you to 
reflect for a moment on the state 
of things, and then ask of yourself 
if anything could be more ishly, 
helpleesy unworthy of Scotland, than 
such a system, such a deliberate sys- 
tem, of humbug and masquerade, at 
such a time, and_ in such a 
‘When I read for the first time im the 
papers, that Sir Walter Scott had gone 


‘tp to the Castle of Edinburgh in a 





of chiefs, 
coach ‘full ey 
and HE ang 7 and mer I 
swear t0 some of your 
own. any" class had been playing 
ks upon the poor Editor. A 
tt in tartan! Good gracious ! what 
would any of the old Barons of Brank- 
some have thought, had one of their 
clansmen acted so in the days of other 
years? Wat of Harden would have 
turnediupon his heel !—William of 
Deloraine would have burst into a 
horse-laugh.—But you will say he is 
the Bard of.all,.Scotland, and what- 
ever is Scotch is his. I am the last that 
would feel inclined to dispute this.— 
But what will you say for his Grace 
of Hamilton and Brandon? God knows, 
he is not a poet (more than an soar) 
And what demon could have temp 
him to dis-array his shanks in this 
most barbarous fashion? He is Duke 
of Hamilton, but a” is also ve we 
of Douglas and Earl of Angus.*—Is it 
as a Hamilton, or as a Douglas, that 
he assumes the garb of the Gael ? The 
Hamiltons area Norman race. Their 
ancestor was a cleverish fellow who 
came out of England, and contrived to 
get some lands in the west of Scotland 
about 500 years ago, but not one of the 
line ever had a foot in the Highlands, 
except the island of Arran. If Sir 
William Curtis were to fall in love 
with herrings, and buy one of the 
Hebrides to-morrow, HE might just as 
fitly style himself a Highland chief. 
But the Duke’s bleod:is Douglas, and 
old Bell-the-Cat was his progenitor. 
I wish old Archibald could have risen 
from his grave for a day or two, just to 
see his descendant garbed like a bare~ 
legged kerne, and to hear him speechi- 
fying like a Cockney Wuic.ine ! 
The noble representative of the house 
of Angus would certainly have turn- 
ed his tail as nimbly as if he had smelt 
a radical mob ! 
( eta se thy re Prince, 
— Cc ier, }ever wore tartan 
in Ho before a IV. himself. 
Any of the Jameses w just as soon 


have thought of holding a court in 
his bed-gown! It was never the dress 
of ‘Scotland; or of the Scottish court. 
Go into the mansion of the Duke of 
See es tiga’ 


chief, and fi ou can, a single fi 


IN TARTANS. 

The fact is, moreover, that in spite 
of all Colonel David Stewart (who, by 
the way, being a Stuart, is no'more’a 
Gael than I am) can allege, the dress 
which.cut such a flourish among you 
in the streets of Edinburgh, is nothing 
but a fanciful and a very modern in- 
vention. The rough Highlanders, two 
or three hundred years ago, could as 
soon have made Genoa velvet or Arras 
tapestry, as design and execute all 
these minute and dazzlingly iriter- 
mingled patterns of stripe and check. 
They wore the cloth that was woven’ 
and ‘dyed by ‘their own wives and 
daughters—and who can fancy that 
these were up to all those intricacies 
which now demand the utmost’ skill 
of Paisley and w manufacture P 
Accordingly, the Highland Clans were 
never distingui in our books 
of history there is io trace nor hint of 
their race ever having been so—by the: 
pattern of their tartans ; but always by 
the badge they carried in their bon- 
nets, of heath, box, holly, and so forth.’ 
The gentlemen among them wore plate 
and mail when they could procure it, 
like other gentlemen of the period— 
these common fellows, to be sure, were 
half-naked barbarians, with a web of 
rusty cloth wrapt tound their bodies, 
a target of bull's hide, « dagger, and 
a of’ en 

What is the dress worn b ‘one 
of the gentlemen who figured ut fol - 
rood? It consists of a sackeT, in the 
first place—that is to say, of a common 
coat, (a thing which England borrow- 
ed about 200 years ago France,) 
with the skirts shortened—a_philibeg, 
which we all know ‘was invented’ 
an English officer not quite seventy 
years ago, and'a shoulder plaid. ‘There. 
is nothing really Gaelic here, ‘but the 
(which I see it said some few appear 





ttndidta eS e- 
. 


¥ <a4 Ce oye 7 oe o! potty 
* We doubt this. Lord Douglas claims that ancient title, and y think with sight, 
But the Honse of Lords must decide the matter. ane 7” “C.N, 





. ? ib auppose | 
will be to equip the honest Scots Greys 


thing 


eloaks made of 


their colonel’s: 


P are! 
of: the same race with those.wihe atil 
speak dialects akin to theirs in Wales, 
among the bogs of Ireland,: in Brit. 
tany, in Biscay, and elsewhere. 
ate the descendants of those very Celts 
who were everywhere eonquered by, 
aud driven like sheep before,’ those 
Gorutc invaders, from: whom ws, 
THE ScoTTisH NATION, the English 
nation, the French nation, and the 
Spanish nation, are all alike sprung: 
But who ever heard before now of the 
conquerors piquing themselves upon 
paltry imitation ef the poor relicg -af 
the original customs of the conquered? 
Whe ever heard of the French Kings, 
the sons of the Franks, aping the Bri~ 
tons—or of the Spanish Kings, the 
sons of the Visigoths, aping their Bas- 
quish vassals, or of the English Kings 
making Taffies of themselves? No 
doubt we have alt heard of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex sporting 


' a kilt at.a tavern dinner often enough. 


But there, if 1 may»be permitted ‘to 
say so, there the matter might conve~ 
niently have rested. 

Not only are the Highland Gael not 
the Scottish nation, but even their.own 
chiefs are in very few instances of the 
same -blood with themselves. .' The 
Duké of Gordon is proprietor.of more 
land in the Highlands than any other 


e: individual. But Gordon and Huntly. 


are the names of two. places -on ‘the 


' perder of Scotland ; and-his Grace-is 


no more a Gael than George TV. him- 
self. His family are a Gothie family 
from Berwickshire ; and whem ‘did 
they ‘succeed in the Highlands ?— 
Why, no family of Dfacs,. Dat the 
Cummings, the de Comines, to/be-sure, 


» a-Norman raéeof chivalrous barons, 


who had long before their timesub- 


jeeted all Loehaber and Badenodli to 


their arms. ‘The’ Sutherlends aé the 
descendants of the Carr1, a' Gettin 
tribe—and so is all’the clan Chittim. 
Thenames of St Clair, ‘deta ‘Haye, 
Fraser, (de la Friselle) ‘and’ niany 
others, for themselves. - Mae- 
LEop is representative of a’ Nor- 
man Sea-king—witness -his fathily 
names to this day, ‘Toraur, ‘Nor- 
MAN, and soforth: I have no doubt 
all the coast chief might be traced to 
similar ancestry ; for in: those’ days, 
where was the Celtic-race that could 
take any resistance against either a 


10 





: D abedy cares 

the:maatter. Most assured+ 
eee componere litessis not within 
nt a i any body not a High- 
Andiafter all, who are the Highland~ 
ers thet have done such feats cither in 
arts or in.arms, as to entitle them to 


lend} a: 
‘a distinetion, to the Scottish 


le? “Was Bruce a,Highlander? 
allace ?.or James I. ? or Sir James 


eccoreees es 
or Dun- 
dee Bo0x,.t0 come lower down, was 


Abercrombie, or Moore? or is. Hope- 
toun, or Lynelodiane Where is the 


historian, the poet, the, 

we have to thank the. ? No; we 
are a le, we speak a Go~ 
thic tongue.j.and we haye no more to 


» for whem i 


{ ia ‘are, 


Sih Jyts 


aie 
nenetee 
5 ‘Cdlaic it 3 
Soe ae Sxto A a Pa! a 
Glengarry ee em lh 
as to thas! afthin; 


ben fro of hie 
appears to me, I,mast fairly « 

not a nota litte queer. And 

instituted anno 1820 ! Kn 

risehall of Scotland .is.not an Fe 

am_at all with. in, any of 


our ancient Seottish records. I ’ 
pean Base a Aig ge an inferio 
sort of functionary ime of 
James II. of Engle Ay E 
back. But I on ary 
pe sapped Keit 

so prominent a 
amet fines rom 
old Earls Marischall, whose title 


pleenetohea of wt no ony a8 te 


erting all the 


more invested. with il the . 


do, with, plaids kilts than the 
lish have to dot withthe lesa of Pl ro But 


«Do, not. imagine, however, that I regular 


have.any wish to run down either the 

d race, or; their 
are, good in their wa e Jatter su- 
perb.., Indeed, but for this simple cir- 
cumstance,. thatthe dress. is a hand- 


someone, who, I should like to know; 


pag ed have beenin it.on the street 
of any Fpetation, city in the nineteenth 


Reine Mrighiondone whatever their 
pata parame Met are a loyal, .a 

and eminen tly respectable race ; 
popsilptions ian # mere fraction. of .our 

a2 their country.is a mere 


Siu ofr terion. what I. 


tpels, wearing their 


on of att 


bd. Both i 


aL that. th 


more used tO 


sqldiers, , oe 





aie eens, te old hear 
a t commoner going 
th » his King’s tomas heute at 
lis time of day with a “ personal ¢s- 
‘of thirteen gy ll I have 
‘doubts whals er Glengarry’s an- 
would huve ventured on such 
: 5 sd ay of Joe of the 
ace. But here to see Glengarry 
thirteen gentlemen, and Mac- 
] solus, is certainly stran: 
n , to sy the eat of we 6 
‘for one cawnot that gen- 
h Peighttays esry inhis . 
might have as proper: 
hed uniform of their 
gelioy ranks at the levee of the So- 
heh them, ‘as the badge 
uyian fealty to 


pee sept. But, tobesure, 


s I have already hinted, the fault was 
wer THE IGHLANDERS. No, 
uite : Fight ; since Lowland- 
_were enough to strut in 
"Wiens na quite entitled 
themselves the cocks of the 
. Fown I'never see a of them 
thinking of one of Sir Alex- 
Boswell’s many capital songs— 
_& There’ e’s the Grants o’ Rothiemurch: 
“Bivery ane his sword and dirk has, - 
Ri Saleh ann iyy Sot ma 
Fum! feedle ! fa! fam ! 
“wre oe 
* Proad the mithers rare tr 
sheep Bam ! feedle! fs fam! J 


oP ho —— hag to er 


‘and Clanronald, tT could 


oy to toutkt ae 
up. 1 Believe he is stil tn — 
This new number of the 

Review is rather a dull’ one 


mind. “The article on ‘Walpole’s am 
moirs is @ poor affair, and Sitiells 
strongly of the manufacture of ‘Hol. 
land House. “So does, by the way, 
the” article ‘on O'Meara. He had 
and puffed an article in an old 
number of the Blue and Yellow, as 
coming “ from the classical pen of 
John Allan, Esq.,” and here he is 
paid in kind. My impression is, 
that Mr O’Meara“does not wilfully 
mis-state Buonaparte’s sayings. But 
‘this is all the praise I can’ allow his 
book. Heis the most dull and stu- 
pid fellow with a pen in his fist that 
one could desire to fall in with. And 
really the sort of doltish worshipping 
of the remains of imperial greatness 
about Buonaparte, is quite diverting, 
in juxtaposition with the radical ra- 
Me in which good Mr O’Meara in- 
or himself. There are some things 
work quite detestable. One 
deiclers about Prince Leopold and his 
‘mother would have been bee ore 
‘had the doctor been posse of one 
‘atom of feeling. As it is, I wonder 
the Edinburgh critic did not quote it. 
It is delightful to see how Bouna- 
‘parte hated, and how the Whigs hate, 
the Duke of Wellington, Napoleon 
says he is an “Esprit borné;” and 
Jeffrey’s Balaam-monger echoes the 
sentiment with the most chuckling sa- 
tisfaction. I dare say the same sen- 
timent was still more distinctly assert- 
ed, however, in the famous prophetic 
sheet cancelled the day after the news 
of Waterloo. The‘air of impertinent 
importance with which they usher in 
their own old cant about “ the liberal 
party all over Europe,” &c. would pro- 
Lark a smile, if it did» notmaké one 
serious] to find a man «like 
Mr J trundling himself so ab- 
surdly into the mire. There is-some 
detestable jeering about the late Mar- 
o of Londonderry scattered wp.and 


‘down the Number.—These fellows 
would have joined the band of scream- 


at the gate of West- 


ae Abbey—if they. durst. 


' Whata te be ana- 
Seaboahehe ponaaauaegers 
‘Seeger pat through his fingers 





ee LE pag ree that ee 
as ju and jurors, when 
saally deciding, in a court of justice, to 
take offence at e ions, which, as 
ordin hg vepcnsee. would have 
amed, The judge comments npon the 
ment words ; and the jury, recol- 
ting the oath they are under, bewil- 
red. by the vagueness of the law, not 
permitted to seek for all the light 
which might be derived from inyesti- 
gating the, truth or ag of the 
Inatter. re them,” &c. Again— 
., It has thus become a much more 


im nt question, whether any given 
yublication shall be prosecuted or not, 
whether it is libellous or not: 


And we will venture to say, that an in- 
discriminate, or even a very free use of 
i Powe of prosecution, would spee- 
dily produce one of two consequenees ; 
either all political di ion would be 
put down, or all libellers would be ae- 
itted as a matter of course, and the 
wf libel wonld cease to exist.” 
_ Again, in ing of a certain At~ 
torney-General of England, whom 
they are abusing mordicus, they ss 
His caprice was equal to his se- 
verity ; he would prosecute the man 
who copied a ,.and let the ori- 
ginal publisher go free.” 


juries? Haye not they,, 
about freedom, been. 
strive, in e ri 
Se ently ry 
in +f 
Finally, did not Mr Leslie prosecute 
Mr Blackwood the other day, wid ee 
not Mr Jeffrey his counsel, and di 
not Mr Leslie get some smell damages 
of Mr Blackwood for “copy @ pase 
sage,” and all the time “ the origi= 
nal publishers, (Dr Brewster and Pro- 
fessor Jameson) go free?” |. 
There isaclever enough attack on the 
Constitutional Association for carry- 
ing on libel prosecutions at the exe 
pense of a.clubbed fund,.N app 
to know, that a certain | 


‘Now, do not these passages reflect _px 


a fine ight upon: “ some passages” in 
fhe hist of thowe sat Edinburgh 


ve they not been continu- 





GLENGARRY versus THE CELTIC SOCIETY, ~ 


article, some allu- 
sionismade to a row between a ecle- 
muah and an ater So- 
' ‘which it may not be amiss to 
“give a short account of, as it seems to 


~Us, in the our 


Pierce 


vr ll Visit.” 
* it known, then, 


Be 


good friend . 
y a striking .. 


all.men, by these - 


that, Anno Domini 1820, - 
Aipent- waa inationted ituted at Edinburgh, the ~ 


their Regula- 


mi Oywedi2eg wee roth t 





, sported the 
‘kilt, even'at a masquerade. Our fideli- 


estioned ; 
‘amd these; during a peri 


of near 


, (for we were breeched at 
teen mionths) we have worn of 
ry imagineble form and colour. In 

guy argument, therefore, in the case of 
‘versus breeches, we wish to be 


, id ‘te deliver our 
Rigg Se lah 2 sie 


= 7 ; 


timents 


Stine 


‘warmth of our diseussion, ‘a 
“would ‘riot be ‘Yight to institinte:a:sc- 


; CSepe 
but: tntocbrecches 
rust his’ thighs go’ at Ther. his: Soa 
ciety, we prophécy, will, in less thania 
hundred years, relinquish “ their first 
object "andthe records’ and rules of 
their present life will ‘then be: 
with a singular emotion by presidents, 
vice-presidents, and committees of na. 

ement, with buttons at their‘knees, 
and otherwise dressed in Christian ha. 
biliments. inci : to 

It is to us quite plain, that, wavit 
the kilt altogether; that is, the aaa 
tion of the kilt—it will be laid aside, 
or it will be worn by the Highlanders, 
just as they feel themselves disposed ; 
and that to’ encourage, or d e 
it, is equally out ‘of the power.of the 
Celtic Society. PheCaledonian Canal 
the Society 


2 


Propagating Christian 


ly Kunowletige; Steamboat “Navigation, 


and this Magazine, will;at no véty 
distant period; introdti¢e civilization 
into the Highlands of Scotland. 'Aaid 
we have little doubt; that  beforé: the 
publication of our’999th Nutnber,' so 
prevalent will breeches be in thateoun- 
try, that the very married women will 
shew their attachment to ‘what will 
then be the ‘national dress, by.¢écm- 
sionally wearing them, ‘after the -fa- 
shion of their fgir sisters i the Low- 
lands:~ For be it remetnbered;'that 
while the élements of knowledge:are 
increased, the elements of nature 7c- 
Main'pretty much the same:; aridsad it 
conceivable that the Highlander, when 
enlightened ‘and ‘civilized by!tméans 
of thi AP ayo ve agents enutheritcd 
above, ‘continue” to their 
extremities. toblasts more’ seardhing 
than exeisemen? Impossible: Breeches 
‘will trianiph. "°°" 10 Tq » wt 
““Heré‘the'reader may per orem 
pif it 


ciety for the encouragement of breeches 
in the Highlands of Scotldnd,!'as a 
counter poise to the fatal influenceof the 


Celtic Society ? No. Things:will:find 


their own levels’: Therecismo «albfor 
any such association. It would domore 


of - harm than eet might beien- 


‘of! the subject! now, 


‘wards turn’ renegades” and! 
- and many would adhere toki 


ticed into’ b , whocweuld! after- 
out of 
spite to the Bréech Society... We might 
see the flames of a! civil: war.sl) (0 
We have not time: to! pursué:this 
but pear rks it 
supposed tobe)s.mnatter of pure 
indifference to a man whether he wears 





aon 
livery-stabley to 
has pubis bot acctistomed, strip. 
one; inten of ofthis, ng,iand turn. him out into 
another part.of Pert three 
ine hie. the, ew ‘feet ee ore sea, @ 
bis leg does not will’ never" be! sold any, ae 
sigad per ite rd: ert one 
eatin about as thick and callous ‘as 
so mich fanned leather? Such a per- 
sohage appears to have ne need even 
of a kilt ; for he looks as if clothed in 
the. hide of a wild ‘animal, with the 
hairy outwards. Wow, suppose answerable for oo 
‘such a Chieftain forcibly immersing worthy members of ;Soci 
ce: wal into the streights of a pair. Gentlemen who. derive 
breeches. What misery! Witness the from the Highlands, derive: 
nous or Celtic savages of New-~ 
They will wear breeches, 
ann detained aniong the. colonists, , -payi 
“with: ogo Sg But the affection’ to,’ 
moment they escape. into Indebert and Badenoeh, exclaims. 
the wild- country, -off:.go the breeches Sieg 
tovaman, When, therefore, High- “ Thy erg aaseny ne sat 
‘land Chief,,-wninured: to: breeches, th lis n-heatt and eagle eye— 
| inakes! a descent upon the lower parts Thy ps ae. per my be tals oe 
of Sedtland, his own lower parts are— + en ey” pc bm eit ” 
must. lie—in: tozment.. Breeches, i: . arpa 
(Swill:berobe¢rved, are the national dress Such. would be. the 4 “ae exal 
(of the Lowlands—end there is the of the suceess of. the Celtic So¢lety-t 
wub. But our argument (against kilts, yocaurting theirigehamekel hject. : Su 
we believe) assumes, another. shape, success would: rbe isin tas self... 
-owlien instead. of considering the suf- the kilt.-w ‘be superseded by # 
‘ ferings of the Highlander descending cr¥.would notbe. 
‘into the Lowlands, we turn a tender highs 5s 
‘eyeon him who has become a Low- 
‘latider ascending into the Highlands. 
He has warn breeches for ten months 
of. the! year. .“' Nevertheless, .his 
are not .hisiry ;” and, now, on 
-evii his progenitors, he must wear 
a Y blast like.a bunch - 
id he would give teu 
-for a pait of breeches not: are te bane 


tee gt By sa: Og ts eee be 
his cold. + Is-it-eny 
“~consolation to him in his last moments ‘or 
that he has died of the tartan. ague ? 
Reeth hee 
peri f ape) mM tic. Mae 
‘itiéty? In shorttake. a Celt-of another 
otdlaasy namely;:'a shelty, and on: dri- 
‘owing iim «downto, Ediaburgh, ¢lap . fis 
‘ohimn, with his,long hair over his.eyes,  w 
veaand his + wagged. (hide, | into a. ; 


poles, 
alike, gr bad « 
acta a ae i 


etapa of rediadw fant 8 of o¢777 ; 4 oe ap Saat | 2st a 





ys (a e but un- 

pogpestzin the es 

horse, as if 

nea all t oa women 

nd children of the metropolis ; and 

t his station being “‘ on the 

all manner of nonsense of 
pen in to ask what has 

from Oich. He is 

nd gentlemen, or Chief, as he 

», 80 let him put on his 

nal escort, and strut about 

as a piper or a bubbly-jock. 

Bub we hve ju as good _—_ 

has.to-sport a Tail ; and co us, 

a. next time the King comes. 

———- @ list, we think, of 

puto h es Our intended Tail shall 
—Tickler—Lauer- 

ward—Blackwood 

had Dr Parr. We will switch 

th it, like a lion as we are, and 

be as ne and bristl as » thet 


? He is a member of that 
, and one of the Committee of 
and it was excessively 
r to. hold up to ridicule any 
«ha pati Nae Scan 
glied at—we have long observ 
an crn Rec pale wal wae 
Versally beloved is, that we laugh 
body. With so sarcastic a writer 
we cannot therejore be 


Pie ee oh a, 
ighland clans, was the 
n of the clan Macdo- 


- a ” Lord : 2 ~ 
mrs aot oP hind fs y tachi 


bbl Yituelp 


o «Wiser 


0 Sace sendy at to y- pe 


The sof Argyll in command of the 
Breadalbane Campbells, (commanded per. 
soually and appropriately by Lord Glen. 
orchy, in the martial garb of his noble an- 
eestors, the belied plaid) which none wore 
more correctly than his chief, the Duke; 
under whose a were likewise marshal. 
led there, for the jirst time (so far as ever 
I heard), the Macgregors, headed in the ab- 
senceof Sir Evan Mutray Macgregor, Bart. 
by the youthful son and heir of that accom- 
pe hed and distinguished chieftain. The 

rummonds of Perth, commanded (if I 
mistakenot) by Mr Macintyre, a true High. 
lander and very fespectable gentleman, 
though not exactly in his place. The Su- 
therland Highlanders, commanded by the 
Honourable Major Alexander. Mackay, 
brother to Lord Reay, and consequently ne 
Sutherland; but ** Ard Tanister’’ to the 
Stirlin Highland clan of Mackay. This 
certainly was something new, and not very 
gratifying to the native feeling of those 
clans, nor to such portions of them as were 
so mustered. But the noblest national ho- 
nour was afloat, and kept all quiet, over- 
coming every selfish and personal idea of 
minor consideration; for under no other 
circumstances, inmy humble opinion, would 
the clans Drummond and Sutherland have 
suffered Englishmen (whatever their rank 
might be among the peers of South Britain,) 
to assume the place of their ancient chiefs. 
And for my own part, I feel equally certain 
that, at no prior period, either the Macgre. 
gors, the Sutherlands, or the Drummonds, 
mustered in the fila under a M‘Callum 
Mhore, so this ruse could not.on any fue 
ture occasion be carried into effect. ‘The 
policy of the Campbells and the clans, it 
is undeniable, rum always in a diametri- 
cally contrary direction ; and while at She- 
riffmuir, the Breadalbane Campbells, led 
by Campbell of Glenfalloch, Tcined the 

by order of Lord Breadalbang, 
*¢ Tf*Callum Mhic Dhunachy,” (to whom 
alone they look for orders to the hour of 
trial,) yet M‘Callum Mhore’s command 
that day was high in the army opposed to 
Highlanders, and consisted of the Argyll- 
shire Campbells, and *‘ Sighteran Dhearg,” 
or red coats. 
What maieninaiilt oanvast Risen 


ject, is, y great-great 

1 Riaiter D Dubh’ the Glen 

day, commanded personally the 

army in that supporting the uur s 
cause (I do not blush Ce ie hile Ar- 
gyle was in the chief comman 


Ps ie oem ht i 


Drerart< 8c bespcersntiegs 





‘which their tral oy sania 
sailed in e jleman- 

peg ee and against Ef te charac- 
ter ih Europe, but that of the Scots High- 
landers, was ever found to be proof. In 
follo up my remarks on the singular 
events of the day (so far only as regards 
Hi ers, and those who affected on this 
occasion to pass for such,) I cannot pass 
that non-descript convention of any 
thing rather than Highlanders, the Celtic 
Society ; an inco: assemblage of all 
ranks, that have no one common bond of 
union them. They neither speak 
the language, nor know how to pat on cor- 
rectly the garb of the *“ Gael ;”’ and yet, 
without possessing the blood, or the manly 
frame of that interesting race, or any other 
ostensible cause whatever, they barefacedly 
masked themselves in the Highland garb, 
and, trusting to the cloak of this assumed 
‘character, in their tartans and with eagle 
plume in their bonnets, the ‘distinctive 
mark of the chieftain of old ! “This novel 
and non-descript body, stopping at nothing 
which could be ished by a brazen 
‘effrontery, and those borrowed plumes, (of 
whiclt, as in the fable of the daw, they are 
about to be stripped) unwarrantably push- 
ed itself forward under those false colours. 
“Ist, To the charge of the Regalia of Scot- 
land; over which, for a‘ few days, they 
‘mounted guard, like private soldiers, (of 
“not a very soldierly cast;) 2dly, They 
presented themselves to the King, in num- 
“bers, at thie levee at Holyrood ; and, 3dly, 
They took up a position on the sands of 
‘Portobello, among the Highlanders, whom 
his Majesty was most graciously pleased to 
express a desire of seeing upon that ground 
‘on the day of the review. Lastly, I have 
‘Been told (though T do not positively know 
, as I kept myself and my friends quite 
oof from them,) that they contrived to 
raw lots with the representatives of the 
and clans, subject that day to 

ke of Argyle’s orders, for their 
)aimong them. If this really happen- 
was coring she farce too far, as up- 
and the yr, Beak temporary 
the Regalia of Scotland, they may, 

, at some future time, lay 


tert 


tie 


as 


2 


fe 


3 


F 


thee by birth oy bey tary male des 

and though, consequently, he was ina 

sible (from. the, strict rules of the sodigty;) 
as a mentber of our truly Highlan r 
nity—F say, tinder such influence as iriva- 
riably ‘attaches ‘to names like those, and 
without further inquiry, I sent wp my natiie 
to their Secretary, to whom I was likewise 
a stranger’ -at that time, as well as to al. 
most every man besides who d the 
Celtic Society. And the first notice I had 
of my enrolment, was a notification from 
my Edinburgh agent, “ that he had been 
called on for, and had paid the fees of ad- 
mission.” 

I dined one day with them since, and“T 
never saw so much tartan before, in i 
life, with so little Highland material. 
day went off pleasantly, to be suré, but how 
could it do otherwise to any man seated én 
one hand of Sir Walter Scott in the chair, 
who had another Highland chieftain on his 
other hand? Still, not being pee mises 


outward show alone, I take this 


ty of withdrawing my name public 

this "nixed society, for.the nt cady 
assigned. There may be'some véry 

and respectable men aniongst them, 


their general a ce is assumed and 
fictitious, and they have ‘xo right to bur- 
lesque the national character or dress of 
Highlanders, against the continuance of 
which liberty, so mortifying to the ; 
my countrymen 
oe ~—_ ind. the Grampians hep 
ink I have so prematurely, 7 
mention, that have been much isgust 
repeatedly, by seeing the 
and the shoulder plaid, disgured and 
ricatured by the memibers of that aif 
ini public, who wear improperly (very 
ly through ignorance,) and pA beh ine 
instances bedaubed with silver or lace, 
like what footmet wear oo ‘on- 
their liveries, but quite different from the 
ancient and warlike garb of Caledonin’s 
mountain race. I believe there are. 
broken Highlanders on their ist, 
to almost every clan in the my 
I have seen 


of 





Cake! pretend,tp gixeione:kind of thenthsos 


losing off in fron 

Bir) do you tall ‘yourself a Highlabd. 
Auswerls Yes, certainly} youdon't mean 
toaffront me; sir 2!’ Mr Townsend, +*1f I 
mmiatake not, sin, I have seen you, some 
enty By A Singing-boy, in the chojr 
ng |, This, remark, pyt 
an Poh ane: 
De aval ent 


~AmnGilat the monly ‘of every Akitig’they 
cduld pick up ftom any quarter, to add 
the wet neste pie ; Jas Hi a 

they took into their pay two good-look- 
pies Arg avi pide eq a4 
the Hi bagpipe, one a Mackenzie, 
piper.teyOung Davatlson of Tulloch; and 


Ge aa 


yr eng 
to one family,or brangh -of that-clan, 
thes, to; i ya Ray» A 
ny 


aiekegs 


i € mark } 


ereign House of the 


Tslés ; ‘while, ‘in fact, e clan entan 

from that stock, since he ape oF 
led,: who married the daughter ‘and heiress! 
of Olave. or Olaus\) the swarthy Kiasg! of 
Man 3 whose: sons, \ Reginald, | jaicestar af 
the, Macdonells, and */Dhugail,’” ameestor 
ove Lace on being sent, by their 
royal father, (at the head of separate and 
distinct commands,) to assist 1 "3 


wegians, against the by 

ogald, tad ph hed er im their 

bonnets, in order to distingtish  thénisél vey 
from the Danes when they should be ti. 
gaged in -clésé’ ‘action’ ; that is, ' claymore 
and ‘helmet, target and ditk’; ‘when of 
course.it follows; that he who Jost thesheae 
ther, from. his bonnets was most likely next 
to lose his life; that, being the dnlpdis- 


- tingtive mark between, foeman, and. friend. 


This exposé may be pride 4 
some, who are hot aware, ‘ . : 

Majesty was first expected to visit otland, 
previous to the report dying’ off, under the 
impression that the King intended to‘nake 
an extensive continental tour, P wrote wy 
sentiments undisguisedly to most '6f) 

few nobleman. and gentleman, who, like 
myself, them: steod upon the. list of the Cel. 
tic Society, as well,as thatof the traé:High- 
landers, explaining my disapprohation,of 
tip Penson adopted by yoy oma 

Y assuming our national. dress ;; 
fave ia! therefore, any Reet ts 


has. mark, as I have'now dorie, since 


na 
1 SET 
Ser. 


eo a a oe 
onbe dasal DTeti 


iler 
hint was wnfficient' ‘to restrain’ ns ha- 
ving ‘observed 'to'all with: whont’¥cdtre- 


, Sponded upon thitt subject, that! i was ae 


possible for true: Hightanders to: 
with such a body or.con véntion.ef Mi 
Open, to. all. nations, \and: te alli cclagi 

as ample 


4 fic Me 


 nished, loys cident se 


on 2 


Bott 


; 3 ae r 
egeral - 
, f 4 7 > . 
uw. 5 Chie aan 
DOSs* ’ 
sé * 


-Jatid visio @ SRN Ma 


sprod-tesrvied is blot s adil bs 
Yi 


I 
g 
im ave ‘been, teld 


of he, Chief. eae 
aoe SES: pyar 


zo¥ 


i 


cannot, hel iz 
deal, elon 
{s 


3 
£ 


x9 10 jud Fist 





| eat tae 


of 5 apitation,. eyddic? eaten grate sess 


: sorely istole and 


Lele It is not, we ay 

oer who ig not a Celt, 
nes tc  Galeny As to Mulat- 
phat is to ‘higider a Malattoe from 
Yiig plenty of Highland blood in 


is. veins. Many Celts are in the 
apieerd and Leeward Islands ; and 


ny, we hold, though sprung _ 


ri b the mother’s side, from 

ine of Congo or Dahomey, 

sceasied to join the Celtic Society. 

Doel Glengarry suppose that the late 

of acta boa at a single 

fatto’ amo is Offspring ? But 

titan That is sd pst , Glen- 

: Pap himself in’ that anecdote 

bout our, good friend Terence Ma- 

It was pitiful and paltry in a 

i chief so to insult an inoffen- 

dealt ble man. He ought 

tochave known that Mr Townsend had 

fos'much sense’ to be rude to any gen- 

tlefnitit of guard ‘before'the gate of the 

lace’; and that, had he done 

ver so insulted would, 

Bow-Street officer the 

ae or Hp edge of 

lis. ; ecdote is silly 

uptru "Str he neal with sin- 

gir ules . and oma mi pret 

it é newspaper, telling the 

Pees that he was ‘not on guard at the 

at ‘all. Glen mgarry: therefore, 

a ear himself a 
and vulgar gossipping, an 

ud ‘chief as he is,. ought to beg 

r Macgrath’s na aly te 

to, recollect, that a man 

seen n.by. police officers in a si, 

tion really , which that 

‘s was not; and that 

{ is a pleasanter 

> High Court 


» Celtic Society brist- 
home. Glen- 


Vot. XII. 


ch ‘ 
member of the Celtic’ Socié 
for very ire.” Red 
re hurrying to an F 
qn square, sometim 
sullenly Savage, at. eres 
grinning . groups mutually whetting 
we 2 execrating exterminating: 

ration. Where, in God’s name; 

= nd ought, is the unfortunate Glens 
garry? He must be swallowed alivé 
now; for the Bulls of Busan’ are 
roaring against him, and 
téar him to piéeés like a red rag, 
softly—Glengarry has, been at 
deen, and on his return, Shatead 
suring his life,. comes. forward; with 
the following manifesto. 


TO THE EDITOR OF. THE ERikauRen, 
OBSERVER, sekighl ods 
Saturday Borie ig 

Rie ara 97! bervimers 


He off 


2Z 





the G 

ep ean fe 

€ . filg BJs BWITO! Wats 
acai Sarees | 


or demerit Aw our own act 5 rath 
I ast. néew dbont rie, naaiong s 
; my’ ancestors, ¥ shall not be 
ed by the etek them, who 
Miay choose to put himself oe Sas 
chatypion, propria persona. Though I do 
ink ‘tt per eign ask (as I un- 
-tval ion, proceeding 
from “sich authority) who sldeitpd the 
mot; Ads eae tae a ee 
ust assassin~ 
te, Fo -rual ghee behiid a curtain, 
“Iny statement “ tmisrepresenta- 
,” and aspersing my open, and, at 


conduct, with the 
Mekal jealonay,* epipete FT wacky 


¥ as having no place in my mind, 
and which T therefore retort in antly to 
pot ie as Ata vile and truly appropriate 
and far more suitable to the Celtic 

ea haha te such of them, as au- 
thoriecd the paragraph to. which I now re- 
is ote myself and my brethren, the 
vine A of “theland, 

hills; and warriors,” to use 

often drunk by the Celtic ae, 

Wahl, pitidpa: foe he 
» from the Sewrazrirg om 
us, by empty sounds ; 

ty ed, ‘teh little know of the 
nd character, they had already 

done, by the assumption, without consent, 
- ou aura on ‘though, im their 
of the Highland they 
Bailie Jatvie’s 


Sen hn ot eyo 
ath, ‘wad phy thae Highlan 


a 


fore 


bis benches EM Is the navet to.sec 
Otaheite more >»: What will .King 
Pouree say? and! what will' become of 
Morton’s red waggon ?' Spare; ‘© spare 
the ‘gentle Onli. was our ‘prayer.— 
But lo, and behold, Omai appeared ‘be. 
fore tis ‘in’ the ‘Sanctuth, and said, 
“Man of of the Jong-tail. 
ed chieftains, threatens to. cut off the ' 
head of me,, Omai,. because..that.I 
marched with the petticoat men, being 
only Omai the son of the son.of Omai 
the. traveller. But I, Omai, am a 
chief in my own country; and have a 
long tail there ; and I have slain many 
men in battle, fighting‘ for mt own 
wal King ‘Pouree. And'T ee 
carry miy head back’ to Otahe 
thé shoulders of me, Omai ; nad 
T will fight M‘Alastair with my. war- 
club.” All our fears now, were for the 
island of Otaheite ; and we determi- 
ned. to bind over .Omai to keep. the 
peace. Accordingly, we took. our 
crutch, and hobbled over to the She. 
riff, and before night had Omai bound 
over not’ to kill Glengarry, under a 
justiciary warrant,’ an¢l ‘a’ penalty ‘of 
1:5000.": We liad gteat ‘difficulty in 
fg of Omai to understand the mean- 
of this measute. At first, he was 
er alt rous ; but finally he ac- 
Enowicigel the prop priety, of peace, and 
his. war-¢ fabs in the Sanctum 
by the the side of another of no contempt- 
ible dimensions, which had seen ser- 
vice in itsday, and now standsin dig- 
nified repose, (otium eum ‘dignitate) in 
a corner, with a°small silver ‘plate, on 
which is itiséribed the’ dey “of thit 
t battle, rin our Publistier ‘play. 
éd the’ part of'&. 
Having thus ase Si 
te wrath of Me Omaai, Mice et 
to the sonsy. Sheriff of 





toes cuteman. is, it — “cr 


of the Press, with, wei presume, 


as'the-affice can be.no sinecure;! a'sa= 


Sey of L.1000 a-year. He interdieted 
‘by his daveat the editors of the worn 


t 





his 


aig DOWENGR 


tide oa ples in ths this Magazine p= 





NE ES ee a as ne ae a ae, oe 


as to induce me, Jor Reprint to decline 
ite S. seri 


ea ai 9 
myobscrvations to the, causes which 
lead, Mr M‘Donell to give yent to 


Bu trageous expressions, as he has 
af it proper to indulge in, against the 
¢ Society, and s ae conclusion, 
blic one simple statement, whith 
t“onee shew which patty has. the 
the most “ bare-faced effrontery.”” 
- /“Dhe first public oeccision on which the 
Celtic Sotiety was called upon to act, by 
Marshal of Scotland, was in 
seme y oar 


‘to the Palace of Holyxood, immediately be- 


a in of, his Majesty in this city, 


ofS Fret, Saone ial 


thely Brave: mi distinguish cliet ¢o-ope- 


‘by the bye, I may take the 
‘as @ attern ‘to all 





niount- 


procession, Mx Mx M‘Donell was riding about 
at I 

coe oe whole, bee 7 * 

ww, 

seed younger 





meen fie | ie he 461d cher 
to 
from hima which shah doth nore es taken 


risint oF 2x6 2X- Wf SMH 


he 
Mr M“Donell habs the S« 

ving mem aly 

which comes_v: 

oh Highlander, sas eae 

as a er, in his own 

casion of his Majesty’s visit, , 

nell finds fault, with a 

ciety, for Peay, in the Big 

to his Majesty, in aha. ' aL 

Sen sdent DO RRS ey ae $0 page had.ng 

a right, , to, atte 

the levee, But what did Mr vis aen 

Why, he forced himself into gl! pre 

sence, in dirty boots sik 

of his Majesty’s arriv 

the Lord Provost and i Nagin 

burgh were presen’ 

‘where even BE ath no ay 

‘am, &c pe ELI 

TO THE EDITOR oF THE ape ny rome 4 

') OBBERVERY as 


Sir,—I nest that you +28 
as oben inert. the folio wil a only. 
pa a mp a sper 
published in your paper of last 2 
rhage of A. R.. Macdon 
1, Te fee Onc aT cored tole Pisin 
“M‘Kenzie stand to Mr Dighton, till sketch- 
ed by that gentlemen, e as, piper. to. the 
Celt’ Society.” 
. creme aie 
gon eal ia an, and s 
sane, fame Wear lt, 


80, Ben Meaone hare. 
Macras of 


the M‘ Kees 


country, and , 
but that alse. o ns: Wi 
into the manners stoms of th 
cee a ' 
3, That ei 





who ig snentioned, by’ Mr pee Je 





” 
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Bee areca, eet 
But what concern has Mr A: } 

hell with my occupations ? i 
One as to the Celtic Society, not in 
answer to Mr A. Rn. Macdonell’s ae 
ent any misaj ion 


f your ag ‘as ae the 

nature and objects of that institation. _ 
The Society was instituted’ dW my sug- 
in January 1820, and was neither 
; to “be, nor! ever represented asia 
society of Hii Sir Walter Scott 
was an original member,.and.one-of, thé 
four first appointed vice-presidents, ‘The 
honourable General Leslie Cumming, Mr 
_ Urquhart of Blyth,. advocate, and. other 
emeti quite unconnected ‘with fhe 
ighlands, were members of the first com- 
inittee of rmepegeueat A Statement ‘of 
the objects les of the Sociéty was pre- 
pared and printed at its commencement, 
and a copy of that statement has been re- 
Pern to wvery member on his: ad- 
orgs rage ne Rad el a 
: ed, * the first object of the Society 
shall be to promote the general use of the 
anci ighland dress in the Highlands of 
+ oom Wiper yep sont 
object, it is by 9 subsequent 
; Frag oben the some e- 

*¢ the members shall be’ 
* ed'in the ancient costume of the Highland- 
ers of Scotland; each member, if of any 
clan, in its i tartan.” The’ So- 
to every 


is gentleman 
fwhtiebbeehit “<ifearme: 00° aie tantin,” of 


sn EE 
i t. ° * 
veriess Mili. oes ‘ 


Edinburgh, 6th September, 1822. 
Such is the termination (for the pre- 
gent) of this controversy. Omaicand 
“Glengaiery are both bound over to keep 
Bap sana “Ouiad returns to Otaheite 
B weeks >so if Glengarry wishes 
‘to: try a elaymote against a club, he 
must take a v. to the ~sea, 
and kiss hands at the first levee-held 


a om whatis-all this row about, will 
any —— person tell usd If 
Celts, were strictly examined “on the 
ee we engage to plant ~~ all 
‘ thitee, byhalf a dozen questions. Yet, 
#é never saw a body of Highlanders 
passing by with their pipes, however 
small, that we did not feel that: per- 


‘ESept, 


: Press Fee eevaces. Each man look. 


her nainsel” were at once 

King and Procession ; and small, hairy, 
awkward ane, went bumming along 
most waspishly with their swords like 
stings ready for insertion. Most of 
themare little"heather-legged bodies, 
of/whom "it would be a pity to be 
much afraid ; but now and then a 
piant rises up among them, that makes 
one tremble from top to toe.;; Thank 
God, they are mow nearly all. out of 
town, and that a well-meaning man in 
breeches can walk to see a newspaper 
without danger .of being devoured. 
Here and there,a bonnet, with its eagle- 
feather, still speaks of the hills; but 
the Chieftains have cut off their tails, 
and are seen walking arm-in-arm with 
persons who never had any to cut 
off, scarcely discernible from. ordinary 
men.. But; to be sare, when one re- 
collects that. twoor three kilted High- 
land regiments, a:day or twoafter being 
cut to pieces at Quatre Bras, won the 
battle of Waterloo, no wonder High- 
landers are proud. Indeed, they have 
won all the great battles that have been 
fought im .modern times—and seem 
not only invincible, but immortal. — 
We are lovers of peace ; so listen to 
our words. Glengarry !+-you are, we 
-verily believe,’ an honest) fellow ;. and 
our family is as old as. Ben-Nevis.— 
Your Tail is longer than the Tails of 
the children of. Lowland men, Let 
your Tail, and your sword, and, your 
pen; all lie at rest,—Geltic Society ! 
~ You are a set of right ravenous chaps, 
and.not to be.trusted in a tripe-shop. 
Let the Highlanders do with their hin- 
der-ends as they chuse ; and be assured, 
that an association to encourage kilts is 
laughable to the, widest extent of the 
human mouth. Dine, together, drink 
together, talk Erse together, guard the 
Knight Mareschal—or.the| Regalia— 
arthe King. Glengarry and the Celtic 
Society, shake hands and be friends.— 
»Why. should; you . remember, what 
every body else will have forgotten in 
a, fortnight 2... Shake -hands-+we re- 
peat—and next Number we, shall have 
an “elegant article” entitled, “ re- 
CONCILIATION BEY WEEN GLENGARRY 
Bly or oi ay cEnT YH ei 
» WHA Make you cap your, kilted sips 
awith joy, a place on the list of ho- 


norary MEMbewy ove Llogw I .. 
nour » iodCRRszoRaER Noa 

rs ) 6d tp 4488S - 20 SHOPS 
» off Jo 





_ 


a a a eee ee re 


pi Notes Ambrosisne,. No, Vd- | 
or Ex otsw “Toya ret rina fae gas eeu pramear tad} t 


od Ieone fy “No. VI. i ator st OO Yor are I 
rate ff rf 3 f a9 il? Ot as brow ant 
{ii ainowe ids sitiw ylier ACT af inal sh fips q ite. 
se glanced "Sil Bk Phir pera {to drag of 
f ot ii ‘Manet Mm Amppope solus., y aoe ole 
19h) ve MD AMBROSESsw fry 
“pie Se-ndilh oe ‘That plate of lobstersis «little too near the edigass ‘Softs 
= softly; the round of beef casts too deep'a shadow over: aa fama ‘There 
—that is right. ‘Old Kit will be‘unable to criticise—" 4 
Biter MH’ Nowti¢s (911-99 boiatoggs sani wt? 
“MR NORTH. 

‘Old Kit! will beunable to criticise |!—Why, spos“mny Bisholie, Mr ‘Aine 

bone] you are rather irreverent in your fingo. ' 
MR AMBROSE. (much confused.) - 

J really, sir, hadnot'the least idea you were at hand. . You know, ate 
what’ profound espeet—— 

MR NORTH. 

Come, Ambrose, put down the pots of porter. The King has left the ‘Thea- 
tre, ‘and Wwe shall be all hete in a few séconds. - I made my from the 
Mariager’s box, just’ before the row and the rush began. ‘Hark — 
clank of the Adjutant. 


inane Opvonenty, Ticktgr, SEWARD; Buraxs,: Hioutann Curasrary, 
and Mn BiacKwoon. 


/ VODOHERTY. 


aterm tay tae Wott te idtroduce 49 yom, my fend, the Chie of the 


MR NORTH 

‘No need of & name! ¥ know him by his’ Father's faoe—Sir, I will love you 
for the sake of'as noble a Gael as ever slaughtered a Sassenach. Sit iar sir, 

if'you pléase-—( Highland Chieftain sits down at Mr North's’ right hand: 

MR SEWARD. 

Well, did not he look every inch a King, this evening? A King of Great 
Britain, Francé, and Ireland, ought, if possible, to be a man worth looking at. 
‘His subjects expect it, and it is but reasonable they ‘should. 

MR NORTH. 

Fame does no more than jastice to his bow. vad is ees: piney oot 

rather so. Is that like him? é 
ODOHERTY, 


No more than a hop-pole is like a yt or the Editor of the ;Bdin- 
burgh Review like him of Blackwood’s Magazine. The King’s bow shews 
‘him'tobe a man'of génius ; for, mark me; hehas no model to, go, bys «He 
‘must-nét bow’ brad éDuke of. Argyll, or Lord ‘Fife, well as, they: — _ 
‘like King: And he dees so: ‘The King is a man‘of genius 
ue’ BLAGKWooD! t1!l ont Jp alued said bey 
°* De 'you think, this; ‘that the King would become a contributor tothe Mage- 
zine ae have sent his Majesty a-set splendidly bound, Siprerts 
os ‘MR NORTH. © 

r “Fiash; ‘Ebony, leave that to me. You inust not inerfre with the Béitaril 
—— eats 
MR BULLER. 
1! What do yo Seapets mean by calling yourselves a a grave ‘people ; and by 
ing Bit You are not, like the Trish, sbautd: in' the oe area -_ ‘ad ley 
UT tiever lcard sich thunder in a Theatre before. nd D4 


od 0 32 ya _ J) Sopome ery, veal er 


wl ha ceacatats le 
ave gi ent te Nohidestd tented used longer than 


SEs Some of the literary gentleniem tde, shewed snuffy signals. 
coup d'aj] was imposing. 





a BULLE RS 
T hate all invitious battonal stintions Let ry ph Rng 
in their own way. " q 
ODOHERTY. 


To by ome $bex shou} ould. But thet'the Sdotch are “ 9 oniten of. Gentlemen ;” 
arid’ ar 7 ie 8 -3 Te T 7 aiid the Races a * uation of stiop, 
riblid i I 


wot I if 6 ..rolod “$th Woke. 
iy knows better _— to satirize us. We ae not a nation of gen- 
;—but the ter part of our pop —e ntel- 
ligent, high-cheeked, raw-boned, aid reli ous ; 
“MR BEWARD. ° 
I could not help smiling, when I Abba a across the ~t and along the boxes 
this evening, at the eee kad towards yourselves as a “nation, which some 
self-sufficient soul put: into his rm ge An esty’s mouth. , I never saw a more,yulgar 
pit in my life: “The women looked as if—— 
' °“ODOHERTY. 


‘One.and all of them could have kissed the King. But, Seward, my boy, you 
are mistaken in calling the pit vulgar. Your taste has been vitiated, Seward, 
by Oxford milliners, and: 

MR NORTH. 


The conversation is ‘wandering. (Turning to the Chigftain.) TY) 8aw'you 
See Tae ould to Heavert you' had brouglit him 


CHIEFTAIN: 
He ig gone to Dalkeith, or he would’ have come. 
How popular the ‘Than is a wee Send. raren Getitl 
: ow e e it, tlemen, 
that the best‘man is, ih general, the most popular Nothing “but genidtusity 
and goodness will make peasants love rel aa } 
MR BLACKWOOD. 


His Lordship never comés to: tows without calling at the shop. 


Enter Mr Ampnose and Waiters, with rizuard haddocks, cut of warm salmon, 
souiefouil, and haggis. 
| Adjatants: Twill dtink &'pot of porter with you da 
t, a porter wit —THE apieg-ti t ih tht 
sentir hurta, ith you hurra, hurra—Hurra, 
Som hurra ! (Conticuere omnes.) 
0 yee woRrH, 
Odoherty, be aa to act as croupier. 
/ ODOHERTY. 
- More porter. © , 
MR TICKLER. 
Did you see Hove teehee! pit fixed its face on the King’s—till the ani 
a enified fe cane Notth.: His’ eye met that Joyal 'glower” with mild 
sure, a nia North, was happy evil swear he was. 
aoiee saw aw ha note’ 6f “ save the King’ went 
sty ey eal ahs Tn ‘is hoarse as'a howlet. 


I think he 2 pie tat pil ot thelr ig, ‘As he past the itt white 


‘I stood, on heard ‘a to hii 
spare terrae OS «eat 2 
faith, J6ek, he Si ain father.” 
. ofa he Rai A Ki bord thor eo a sae Rik rm: um 
828’ popular a Hin ever 
in England. ad. He as only Ne 9 himself oftener, arid < 
reigned 


Lae sr the King in yi fais bean sade lal bd isis bea edb 
in the Newspapers. The “ Scotsman in London” is a:common character. ~ 
opéHERTY. 


Mr Seward, a little haggies. See “ its hurdies like twa distant hills.” 





aR : laine te j : 
_ Wet, axe bur dies ? bie Ke = Jarhy tend tact saree ech iba 4 


Lee MB TICKLED. ¥arimre 3 
See Dr Jantfieson. 
1 RP a ui {t ty? 


ees chal. any: “gentlemen, ay sty ta eee a Eee a i 


autumn? No occasion for a tent. Tama hachelor, and fave Bey Pere chil en. 
/ ODOBERTX, , HH WIted 2 aw Ki ra Ysa Sif: 2 ] 
_Setled Name your day... gag hg oct tu bod Aen as 
‘ 14th of September. I cannot be home, BE 2:0 “Ts # a i ais sos at deat 
OMNEB« id Sot filgos } 
“{ath, of September. ‘We SPSARI! cuin allt t0 venkat’ 
HERTY. 


Bs done, old Mole, in the slieas: rE te ie a Ski. 


Enter MB AMBROSE. 


wort Mr North, 9 eammnieetion, 
“Read—read. 
MR NORTH, 


I cannot say I am quite able to do se. MS eye re Wile Bary or’ so. But 
there.is the letter, Tickler. Up. with it , 
MR TICKLER (reads.) 
De'il tak the kilts! For fifty year, nae honest son of Reikie’s 
Wad ever think to walk the streets, denuded 0’ his breekies., 
- a kilted drover lad, wi’ kyloes or a letter, . 
d,, oF | by estes ‘Lat, * Puig chiel he kens nae better ;” 
-wives lopk’d sidelins, and thocht he came to steal or beg, Anak ile 

eer they saw a callant wi his hurdies in a phila’ : 
And even chicts o’ clans themselyes, whene’er they ran to towns, man, 
Were fain to clothe their hairy knees in breeks, or pantaloons, man, 
But now! Lord bless your soul! there’s no a Lawland writer laddie 
Can, wheedle a pund note or twa frae his auld canker’d daddie,. sta 
But aff he sets, ‘(though born betwixt St Leouard’s and Deumencaghy, an 
He fits himsel’ wi’ bannet, plaid, and hose, a kilt, and spleuchan. 
Ye'se ken the cause o’ a’ the steer ;—the H nd Dhuine assals 
Been to. tite tire 0” wearin’ breeks whene’er they left their castles 5. 

y coax d the honest citizens to join in a convention . 

To tak’ the corduroy from off the pairt Idaurna mention; 
That, like the tod that tint his tail, they mightna,cause de: 
And find ‘their faces in a flame, while elsewhere t they were 
The town’s-lads snappit at the plan, and thus began the Celtic, + ‘ 
A medley strange frae every land, frae off the shores o’ Baltic ; 


. d; Border lairds and aneient, British, 
Beene nes a Port ringed, Bren or Ota 
> that’s on ) )isrterpesr ‘ead 
T : preforms, Se ¢ west—e’en Docto 5 Bool hort 


MR TICKLER 


ae 


a aha 


I 


Ligh po 


entist--~ 1 JH, Wie dis 
ding; and drink, and. pe ni, an De 8 mea : 
nd ria aeres at Gaelic words, ae em were sore, sir.” 


ieee: a ae Coc iain 


But when the pawky H eae ee oe faction aM 
a "thie Esa in a prodigious bal iy 4 
do, wi,, kilts, gae wg sd ae ay, 

ermin, 


é et 
Ye shanna wear your claes like te silat ee as. 
A. 


a, he 


Yechae mae mair of Highland, pluid Ege ule acai - 


Pot e ry e e ar ryt ay Teor eee PiSMerSs , 9% 





soak. i? tian 





Noctes AmBrosianc. Ni VT. ESepe. 
them up, “ Chairman’ serge ‘Ye ours, 
be to “us When * out of shen eal be o str | IOC s . rs z 
i tra men.” And thus they flyte thegither, * “v0. 
nd haud the hail town in a steer, | ane anither. 
d how the bus'Hess is ‘to'end, 18 than I'can tell; sir; O Sovil 9: 
lex the Shierriff’s sell, sir; 
But this I ken, that folk that’s wise think they maun be tide witches,” 
~ Wha ever let a Highland kerne ‘them, out o” breeches. 
» . ae reas CHIEF. oi tit te 
Majesty ntlemen, if you please, propose 4 toast,— ; ae “ 
aa not have sent the rusage He did to the Chiefs, if he 
with ‘thém and’ their ‘Hi 
itr 
Glengarry. Hurra, hurra, hurra ! 
ovoHERTY. 
What does Glengarry pet 1 hein nf that few members of the Celtic So. 
could shoot an Mees a ‘damned deal easier, to shoot an 
co ae ut the easiest way of any is'to knock att ddjle down 


iL 


ths 


MR SEWARD. 


_ Do you shy the shillala at his head'from 4 distance ? 
ODOHERTY. 
No. I refer to the Chieftain. ‘You must walk slowly up to him at the 
rate of about four miles an hour, (Townsend, the pedestrian, would do it 
bald backwanie and half forwards,) dnd hit him over the periwig with your 


dean ra 
- Perfectly trne. When an eagle ha: Ba sheen oF 8. Toe, is stot ie 
a Dutehmin-—eait take. . yon tmay bag himi alive if you ‘chuse. 


over him, But let him také wing, and 
he he dark 8 Wi the siin-disk e ‘at. eclipse. & 
MR BLACKWOOD. 


I beg your pardon, sir, but I should wish much to have a sdund, Ssetisible 
on the State of the Hi of Scotland. I naapest there is mae 
tation as tothe ad ‘ctuélty and impolicy of. large farms. 
on it, will any man tell me, sir, that—— 
CHIEFTAIN. 

Mr Blackwood, I wish I could write an article of the kind youw mention. 
You are a gentleman of liberal sentiments. In twenty years the Highlands 
will be happier than they ever have béen since the days of Ossian. Lowland 
Lairds have no right to abuse us for departing from the savage state. 

MR BLACKWOOD. 
PB ry you let us have it for next Nutiber, sir? We stand in need of such 
articles prodigiously—sound, sensible, statistical articles, full of useful ’in- 
formation. We have wit, fun, ot at feeling, and ll that, sort of thing in 
aliinidance, but we are short of information. We waht facts—a Num- 
ber now and then, with less fl | ‘and more facts, would take, atid promote the 
sale with dull people. Yes, it is a fact, that'we want facts. 

Dani M: ee th dagebah leo: le 

i your e. ou pave Napo. n no rest at St Helena 
till he became 3 ¢ af being to ea Ly Hints to the King 
And here we have you = Refs he of th eh a bale of brown | ar 

danning the ( first time he op "3 among us, ’ 


Chieftain, Vel acon od A ask if his Poeitis ate “dlithetitic? 
As authentic ab the heir i th hail o on ot misty Yhéutitains. 


Wordsworth the’ poet’ says, that bighioe’ ‘s Poems, evéry thig “is “1édked 
at as if it were one, but that nothing in nature is ‘so looked at by a great poet. 
Therefore, Ossian’s poetry is bad, and written by Macpherson. 

CHIEFTAIN. 
I have not the pleasure of being familiar with Mr Wordsworth’s name or 





oD 873 
Lone. syllab ¢.af what you have now said. 
gentlem FOU, aed of ever see a Take or 


qrodtigadt - t vod rift i uit, Aa sxiaia way 0 oat isto 


‘ Te 29 Mk uwod find » offi J tt 
sore on tho oni GER ada i a 


3 12 -lisz 2 ; eh tie bas sldoit od 401992 Ji ‘fab 


i Km Ee Mi iat dais aiw @ tecld alfot tu: tod TE ands ty 
~ He also says, if I reco f Feeo wap nic eda 


‘ that Morven, ia Regs: 2 Arh q uCy tt {909i ..95 4 Suto 
‘gt bed faut ei odt re osft a wR eps Aaa aa 31192 ¥¢ jog eit sadty 
dan, a cross between a gig gig and a ar par and no a sort ot he was 8 baadhy 
ven. But unless he en a mest ignorant, (all are 
ignorant,) he would have known that, there are — pa 
=e $19.) Suit BS) (CHIEFTAIN. i .9 Bi " fi 
yee =F) d scienti roy un ope sek eer 3 ate ite ig ye seen 
( own the steep and r hem, of peats, 
e ra reat ot d have pleased diese i i) 
many straths and level places in Morven, : 
MR NORTH 
- Pray, were not all the Highlands once tailed al Martes xi 
CHIEFTAIN. 


They.) were, hot timnffequently, nor by a few, _ | 


ODOHERTY. ’ : 
'S6 goes the flum of the water-drinking laker aboiit 0 Ossian, se 
who brewed his owe whit, and drank like a whale. ber 


MR TICKLER. 


a 


abit Af orth to Jet other le’s. poetry alone,’ fon Onan to : 
pace be ao little tee” he 


refers Alice an to Malvi 
Sheard? Oh that the English Jakes were all conn ie 
vi A few steam-boats from sired would soon blow up their 


Wihsrarssby pind indeed | oj eum 


Our’ conversation, gentlemen, i is dgeeratig i into 9 Herat I Twill Bn the 
first of you that tattles in a bumper: Sly) Si get 


ODOHERTY. 


The Paradise Lost of Dilton has ever ap—— . 


MR TICKLER. 


He blabs for a buroper. But in with thé salt. vod a a 
‘ “MRE BLACKWOOD. Spe 


One of the — ‘merits of ‘The Magaxine is, that it has a Berta 
ODOHEBTY. 
_ Than tibet,“ ‘ a 
wid doherty, t ‘ial uk Nees oaks of on isa with ais ita 
RPL AMP EME, Rest S cab a dae meals Lon 
* ™ my good feitow : ‘they ‘how yee bait, but a aha” ° 


CK WOOD. 
) : peveenn 


TIGR oa oil lente uoy oved sm a1agilae 

What cack the Buk ?—Mr 
Aambgy, omer th nd Ge pen these ingore. 
Ther i ol ar ata Man Tich NOD. O43 ae badl shel " 
_Ayant £0 copnt them... D psdih removed, a and Serre Reng. pe). 

VL, i We 38 ms 02. 2i F1jei Od BMIdION I04, oe Lee othe pial y 
ae 


fat dgo i } SH jal .< 


Kb ploy’ 


% 





Rha Antewionte: No KI. ‘ESepe 
Or sok ‘oeeene FP.’ % rir ae 


RTX, 


Whigs—Whigs—a nest of Whigs, ig against ourLoni dite ing 
How do you, Mr Bunting? — gi eau we 


I scarcely nderseand Whig Mr Odoherts. 1 But; during the King’s Visi . . all 
Wh er be Sree thane me dia not cry, pment nies 


weit peerren * df if 
encores” 3 NORTH. | 
Young gentlemen, we shave been, in our day. It is a plo'o 20 of 


a Td an HF our. table 2. Help MxBunting 


ae “MR BULLER. 
This is 3 formidahle goalition,, It, is.as bad as. Mr Fox joining Lord North, 


MR aRAGE NO Wide sree sh sho 
; or any of, your, friends about the shop now- 
says {he = ee OE Eee ce ne e. front- 
to Mr Bunting in 4 whisper.) Are not these three of the seven 
amy a 
MB BUNTING. 


I was glad to see the King, and I trust he will not. be misinformed of our 
sentiments towards him. I respect him, as the chief magistrate. 
«MR PECKLER. 
That is infernal nonsense, Master Bunting, begging your pardon. Have 
jno, feeling, mo fancy, no imagination, Master Bunting. Your heart ought 
~ eap at the word King, as at the sound of a trumpet, Chief magistrate!— 
mbug.. Do you love your own, father, begause he was once Provost of 6 rai ? 
no, Master Bunting—that won't pass at Ambrose’s, 
$hat. the King’s, Visit, will ‘he productive of some snbstantial, and 
a 
taniee boat te this portion of the united empire. 
: MR NORTH. 
What do you mean? Mention what.ought to be done, and I will give a 
hint to Mr Peel. 
YOUNG MAN, 


In my opinion the question of borough xeform—— 
OQDOHERTY» 


aye ets 


Sheep’s head or trotters, sir ? 

MR BUNTING, 

Unless his Majesty’s ministers assist the Greeks, and ransom the young wo- 
men rayished from their native Scio into Turkish harems, the inhabitants of 
modern Athens will—— 

ODOHERTY. 

What will they do?—But I agree with you, Mr Bunting, in thinking the 

Greek, girls deucedly handsome. Wop you, ever in Scio? 
BUNTING. 

No. But I attended a indbting Pother day, at which the affairs in general 
of Greece were admirably SRE And are we to gountenance rape, robbery, 
and murder ? 

OHERTY. 

Why, { don’t know. sy at T am scarcely entitled to answer in 
the negative. But what Bi ier te da, with King George the 
Fourth’s Visit to 

CKWOOD, 


I will be very ha ve apting, any of his Whig friends, five 
ineas for an arti “agai ie féw facts about the Greeks. 
» Mr Bunting, what — be yb the popaaon of the isle of Scio? 
Nicene SURrainipialoe! i. Ow ort 
Well—well—I shall ah pel the conversation: any farther in that direction. 
Ths haggis ts most excellentsis a ~— I have; the kongur to pledge 
you in a pot of porter? —* wile W ue vlowenilf Mo 





‘9 wr Pe . is NeW. 
an — (ringing the bell.) 


Me THERA. 
‘s 20% j e -agl 47 to sean 2—egilW—egil™ 
‘No pitti Boies: ” “They are mk NORTH. S$ soci 1M LOY O D wol’ 
sane art zach Odoherty? discern thte not throu hh this « dense ee of 
pay ( Oboredy st! ¢ aeeit 
We ma ied. all come pee go without being. y issed. I have‘an nme 
one 0" Foik 7 pscrraPt non 
€, as of one Mei 
itive just been sing i il Pie gig vase Weve I 
scarcely think that the Duke of Wellington will go to the <a it. 
MR TICKLER. .. : 
Has Frank Jeffrey stultified the Duke of Wellington?!" ” 
naparte, Benj iOS ane se ae eh ‘Yoh Allan,” Esq-, Sir 
"Bo e, amin Constant, ame n, 
Janies Macintosh, ‘atid Jeffrey himself, all think un homme borne. a 
MR SEWARD. 

Pray, sir,—I beg your pardon, but I do not see you distinctly ;' what do 

they mean by un homme borne? ‘How do ‘you tran ¢ words 
Voice, as of one of the Young : 

I am no French’ scholar ; but it eats like’ French: “Tt is an epithet ot op- 

probrium. ‘The precise meaning is of no consequence to our argument. | 
ODOHERTY. 

‘Oh !'the Duke of Wellington is an ass! What a pity1—Who is that sick in 
that corner ?>— Waiter, waiter. ‘Throw open the window—down pipes, till it 
clears off’ a little. ‘Soho! it is ty eloquetit AP sony 3 Man of the Mate. ?—Carry 
him out, Ambrose—theré hé‘is un homme borne 

MR BUNTING. 


‘We, all of'us, ‘hate smoking. But, Mr Werte tod ae Piuiy Me) 
({ Exeunt Mr —e and the 


MH BULLE 
Ave these a fair specimen of your young Edinburgh Whigs? 
MR NORTH. 
I fear they are. Their feebleness quite distresses us. . J trey himself, I 
am told, is unhappy about en res am I doing ? pipe with an 
article that I have not read. There, (flinging Py’ over to B at aed it aloud 
for the general edification and delight. : 
BULLER reads.  -\» 


TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 
if; 


From an occasional Contributor, living at Cape Clear, who was rae to Jor an 
inerrant Béinbwcahasi 


bilworla arrortos 


wis Ah 


i Oy ay scribblers ! ariaeblls Balt 


assistance here. ar 
‘Little 5 you tf ae of praise, or seedaie ak go a 
Any nT else by me, my dear. 
s ot helituaga i -Lhose ¥, ma Boreas,, . ge io any i 
“Visit 80 A Touldly should sing,” 
How r Mis Edina, ... 


¥i .ebrrorn ot Gi eld + bile king 80 fi [¥ 
woot) es ae Bag ape divine, welcoméd the Aig Sf" 
Joist to alti oftto. noisadan psisgd Ysks jedw . pain M ovens 
One would think:it only rational, 2:1. ' 


comsstib Jac? oi Zhatiyeu hadi pests on ‘the Usde T-—!fou-—' 
gbsle od ww ton can pene dheotie ty binteaetpiic: deory 2i emeand 4 
First of all Minstrels, Sir Walter Scotts. 





| .\Can he: byt seas 
No, no, he chuses.to:weleome the King. 


» 9 
Have you not theré, to, Crabbe the veteran ? 
Ask that old poet to do the job! 
For describing, shew me a better one, 


Bailigs, on heuer Bitte or mob : 


Crowd and pobbery: 
_ For all such jobbery he’s the thing. 
, So theil for’ bard, ¥ 
, _ ‘List the Borough Bard, 
09 SOO Benga thorough“ bard to welcome the King. 


4. 
Mr Croly,; my brother Irishman, 
Was there with you, as I am told; 
He, I think, could give you a flourish, man, 
In verses bright of gems and gold. 
Soho, Cataline! . 
Prime hand at a line! 
Haste, and rattle in your verse to bring ; 
Singing so gorgeous, 
How. knight and burgess, 


Throng’d round Great Georgius, welcomed the King 


5. 
io“Phen, there’s atidther to do it cleverly, 
Heé;'the great poet, who writes in prose ; 
Sure I'mean the Author of Waverley, 
: Whoe’er he be; if any one knows. 
Truce to Péveril ! 
There are several 
who never will miss the thing, 
If he will vapow 
On hot-press’d A 
And cut a caper to welcome the King. 


if 


; r > Efeye 6. her 
Or ask Wilson, fhe gare and serious. _ 


Poet, who sung of the Palmy Isle ; 
Or the sweet fellow who wrote Valerius 
(Pray,, what's his name?), would do it in style. 
Could you get once 
ash eno pe a's Sonne. sonee great ane, 
- Fccryyoeypey SOMGOE OF Sweet Ones, for you to sin 
u We'd think the Soa sd 
Had left Parnassus, 
» proce ok 2 Sing trebles aud tis to welcome the King, 
as SEWARD. 
_T haye, had enough of ‘tobacco reek.";..,.0 fora gulp of fresh air! 
d is qzolod watt, vai FEAL. 
‘The barge of the Duke of thot ioe lying near the Chain Pier ?', It is 
under my orders. Might I propose.awater-party? I can have her manned 
with ten oars in, fen, minutes, ...--.)... i8 : 
“ ae r. morn. £ ig AMR NORTH, | jotia | 
‘Wich oll miy heart, Lam, fond of aquatics... 


rye eh OF? Tbe oF > ve 





= ( round the Biéitor. ) ans 
my box-coat—No, no »hereistny wrap rascah Tle m 
<n wy es Sa ket ap d 
(Exeunt Mr Nort, tae each the arwi of ode Highland Chief—and 

lights i in each hand.) 


wat 


Mr Amsnose with a flaming 
1 SEND OF“ACT’ ee Ia 94 


ae ACT Il.—Scene. Be: sae ow ove! 
Dube of ls arg i the Cai Pet Neste 


TAIN... 

She pulls ten oars. Mi North, you, take, “a wales I ask no better 
Palinurus. 

MR NORTH. 

I am but a fresh-water sailor ; yet in my day I, ave sailed a few thousand 
leagues. Byron says he has swara more leagues than all the living poets of 
Britain have sailed, with one or two exceptions. Had he said the living critics, 
he had grossly erred. 

th the till 5 Dilys dada, dow with your oars—splash 

Coxswain, give North the tiller. Now, 2 

—splash. Are we all on board? 


All—all—all—pull away. 
MR NORTH. © 


For the King’s yacht. Beautifelly feathered ! ‘Remember whom you have 
on board. 


OMNES. 


MR BULLER 

Seward ! this beats Brazen-nose.. Yet I wish one of old Davia. wherries were 

here, to shew how an:arrow whizzes from:a bow. -'~ - 
MR NORTH. 

Seward—Buller, behold the Queen of the; North!.. What.think you of the 
Castle, with the crescent moon hung over her for a. banner? Thee city lights 
are not afraid to confront the stars, I hope ’s Ghost is on his mountain- 
throne to-night. Yonder goes a fire-balloon. . See how, the stationary stars 
mock that transient flight of rockets. Yonder,erown of gas-light burns bright- 
ly to-night,—now it is half veiled in cloud-drapery;—-now it is gone. Hurra! 
Again it blazes forth, and tinges Nelson’s Pillar with. its suddy splendour. 

ODOHERTY. 

By the powers, North, you are. poetical | 

MR TICKLER, 
Nelson’s Pillar—ay—may it stand there for ever! Did they not talk of 
pulling it down for the Parthenon? We held it up. Pull down a Monument 
to the greatest of all British admirals! Fie—fie. 
nglishmen thought th re raat dns wat But the Pillar, it 

Wek men tho € proposa one. it was 

said, was in bad taste, and disfigured the modern thens. 
MR NORTH. . ”” 

It is in bad taste. What then? Are’monuments to the illustrious dead to 
lie at the mercy of Dilletanti? But, as Mr Tickler said, we preserved that 
Monument. 

ME SEWARD. 

I admire the. Parthenon. dante yolC hice wife poem on tse 

subject. I am glad the foundation-stone has been laid. 
MR NORTH. 

So am I... Let'Séotland shew how that ‘she ‘has liberdlity as well ‘as taste, 
and not suffer the walls to be dilapidated she ‘before they have been 
raised to Gate pacha neigias ny, 

Uo opoer ty" 

‘The Petheien will be an elegant sation? ‘Ts it not, aa a — 
testimonial? Why then should’ not the Soattieh snation 
i aetey ppg be deat oath ng 14 

into your ets, (I our 
oy ge pay for what you build. . 
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4 ' MR TICKLER. . 
Phe erry er oe ‘nobly: >We admire ‘the Parthenon °We re. 
solve to build it. We'call “Athenians, and then implore Parliatent 
topay the piper. Poor devils! we ought to be ashamed of ourselves. 
MR BULLER. 

Mr’ j Dagree-with’ you. “A rich nation does well to be magnificent, 
Up with towers, temples, baths, ‘porticos, and what not ; bat for one nation 
to build splendid structures, and then call on another for their praises and 
their purses, is, in my opinion, not exactly after the fashion of the Athenians. 

f Ww - ‘MR BLACKWOOD. " 

I have no objection-to: publish an additional Number any month in behoof 
‘of the Parthenon. I think Mr Linning deserves the highest praise for his Zeal 
and perseverance. ‘ 

fo, “ODOHERTY. 
nid T hope you will also publish an additional Number the month follow. 

‘for behoof of the Foun Hospital, Dublin, which is generally ver. 

- There is thot milk for the’ brats. 
MR NORTH. 
Shall I steer under her stern, or across her bows? 
““COXRSWATN. 
Under her great clumsy stern, and be damned to hetJung-fraw!' Dime- 
eart! She can’t keep her backside out of the water. 
MR SEWARD. . 
Whom are you speaking of ? Not’ femtle, I hope. 
Sains 18  ODOHERTY: 
‘Sir William Curtis's yacht—a female, to be sure. Look, you may tead her 
name on her bottom by moonlight: , 
bavigernnah a O° ORR BE ACK WOOD. 
How many guns does she-carry? 


COXSWAIN. 
Twenty stew-pans. 


CHIEFTAIN, ' 


Lord bless the worthy Baronet, however; he wins the hearts of us High. 


landers by mounting a kilt. I hope he will wear it occasionally in Guildhall. 
I believe he is an honorary member of the Celtic Society. 
Wants , MR SEWARD. 
Are turtles éver caught on the coast of Scotland ? 
sestalby.slout- tee eee Seanad ta getantsit wieheliet fate tasbadld Sich 
Occasio are in in in 8. 
They were originally fresh-water fish. er 
MB’SEWARD. 
You surprise'me. Have these inland lochs no communication with the sea? 
CHIEFTAIN. 

Many of them only by means of torrents precipitous, several miles high, 

and inatcessible, I ‘suspect, to turtles. 
‘ COXSWAIN. 

‘Old gentleman, helm-a-lee; or we'ruti'foul of that hawser. Helm-a-lee, 

‘old th, helm-a-lee, or we'll take our grog in Davy’s locker. ; 
at ervit ih ca 4 ‘wie BLACKWOOD. | . 

‘Dog on it, Mr North, you would steer, and you would steer, atid‘a ty 
kettle of fish you are making of #t+I' wish'I were safe at Newington! These 
Sanding expedininnd wover wnmwek ‘My brother Thomas told me not to— 

Jl COXSWATNG cy Mae 
All’s well.—Unship oars. 


Huo adi si Shergaigiete lve, j 
State-cabin Royal Yacht. 
vir J hi voHts ‘wk Nor? . ey 413 iu 
Hieity + one feels a¢sea in such 
ned it, Knows the spirit of ‘the British 


“atin 7 





——— 
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: Mebrouh glittering gliding s there is ve:emello€ gingurimendit cneveim thinks 
and sea-biscuits; A man. asight oe wm on peseng = my 
t fear of the furniture, 
iaagidicin 


Would. it not be a pretty yan ed to spend a ho: pew and: thett in 
such a floating beavesen this ¢ ? Calm weather ane a conscience, waver ps 
liberty and loreess } uvie Librmoiqe blim 

veineglté awry tere LO ML gD Ei af .29a ty Teoh 

N Somntoand. it, the prettiest girl looks forbidding So she is squeamish, 
The di (etapa: sha Sek anti ietan aneienataele es Sinan 
‘Ferra firma. for me, téainit | soosaktw til: 

MR TICKLEB. 1 bas 

Unquestionably. I gave Mrs Tickler,.a:few days after our union, a a a 
on the New Canal. The track-boat of this Cut was appropriate] 

Lady of the Lake. We were hauled along, at the rate of three shihaut an ame, 
bya valaple of horses, “‘ lean, and lank, aud. brown, és is the ribbed sea~sand.” 
Yet, even then, Mrs Tickler felt queers. and we hed to “veatcane, bette 


changing cattle. 
THE ADJUTANT. 


-Qne may-travel now for twenty pounds all over Great Britain. | Go iti toe 
and heel in cool weather—take a lift occasionally in cart, buggy, .or shandrys 
dan, by the side of a fat farmer—tip the guard of Heavies a sly wink, and get 
up behind in the basket, thirty miles for a couple of shillings ; now for a 
cheap circuitous cut by a canal, when, you live cheap with the chaw-bacons, and 
see a.fine-flat country——into a steam-boat before the mast,iand smoke/it away 
fifty leagues for six and eight pence—da capo—~amd in about six weeks youre~ 
turn to your wife and family, with a perfeet. geographical and hyd 
knowledge of this Island, and with a five pound note, ouf of the twenty, for a 
nest-egg. 

MR BLACKWOOD. 
That looks all very well upon paper: 


ODOHERTY. 
On paper, Mr Blackwood ! ' 
ME BLACK WOOD, 
’ Tsay it is a mere theory, and cannot be reduced to practice. I cannot go to 


London, stay a fortnight, see my friends, and return, under fifty. guineas. 
ODOBERTY. 


\e 


- But then you indulge.in luxuries, extraneous expenses—works yee 
gation. 


MR BLACKWOOD. 
Not at all, Adjutant, To he sure hunting costs a good deal... i 2 uf 
!—Are sienaedsvtpe pees Conenecieth eateee 

Hunting '!—Are you a spo: you) e ni e 

with your friend, Leigh Hunt, to worry hares in the dogedays? )-- co a: 
MR BLACKWOOD. 

No, no. It is hunting contributors. For example,-I hear of a clever young 
man having: been at-a.tea-and-turn-out-in the city... Ilayonia few idle dégs 
to scent him out—I trace him to Temple Bar-— ere.he is lost, and the chase 
may. be repeated for several days before we secure hims': ‘Then I have: todin- 
ner him divers times, and, before leaving town, to advance: money on his:ar- 
ticles. Perhaps I never hear more of him, till Lread theidentical article, pro- 
mised and paid for, in the London or New Monthly. 

ODOHERTY. 

There is a melancholy want of rinciple indeed among Leary men. “Nobody 
will accuse me of being straight- 3. but; while the love-fit lasts, I am true 
as steel to one mistress and to one Magazine. I Jook upon an attachment to 
either, quite as an affair of the heart: When — tired of each other, then 

‘t with a kiss, a squeeze of the hand, a. ‘he ta Paine 


wile he Reewoe. What sort 
with the: ‘Now Mos iy, iio par 
too: unsuspecting Maga? It is a pap ba 
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promiscuous Cockney coneubi that must at no distant period vitiate the 
taste, harden the sen 7 ths eines teat dite Ghevcacsin 
of the people of Great Bri It ought to be put down. Rie hiere * 
iousl e, M North, thas much ‘ition is made by periodical 
Do you seri r North,’ s ma 
Deo you 7 opine, as Par he ey Wy petiod 
MR NORTH, 


Assuredly not. There is little available talent there. The really good men 
are all over head and ears in wigs and work. ‘There do not seem to be above a 
dozen idlers in all London who can get up a decent article ; these are all known, 
and their intellects are measured as exactly as their bodies by a tailor ;—each 
man has his measure ae Colburn’s, &c. and is paid accordingly.’ ‘When 
a spare young man quarrels with.one employer, he attempts another ; but his 
wares are known in the market, and “he drags at each remove a heavier 


ODOHERTY. 


The contributors .are all as well known as the pagilistes height, weight, 
Jack t t- 


length, bottom, and science. Mr F. can hit hard, but is a cur, like 
cher. Mr R. can spar prettily, like Williams the swell, with the gloves, but can 
neither give nor take with the naked mauleys. Mr T. is like the Birming- 
ham Youth, and “ falls off unaccountably.” And Mr is a palpable cross— 
fights booty, and it ends in a wrangle or a draw. 
MR BLACKWOOD. 
- Dog on it, Adjutant, why don’t you give us some more Boxiana articles ? 
ODOHERTY. 

_ Ido not wish to interfere with old in the “ Fancy Gazette.” He isa 
rum one to most pawky and prophetic pugilist. 'He knows the whele 
business of ring better than any man alive, and writes scholastically and 
like a gemman ; but he was rather out there about Barlow and Josh. Hudson. 
Ebony, you should exchange Magazines. The prime object of the “ Fancy 
Gazette” is to kick curs and crosses out of the ring. It is full of the true Eng- 
lish spirit. Why, I gave a few Numbers of it to my friend the Rev. Dr Wod- 
row, who was once, as you know, Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Kirk of Scotland, and nothing would satisfy the’ old divine but a couple’ of 
pairs of gloves. I sent them out from Christie’s ; and on my next visit, there 
were he and Saunders Howie, one of his elders, ruffianing it away like old 
Tom Owen and Mendoza. “ That's a chatterer,” quoth the elder, as I entered 
the study, he having hit Wodrow-on his box of ivories. ‘‘ ‘There's a floorer,” 

the ex-Moderator,.and straightway the Covenanter was on the car- 
™ ' CHIEFTAIN. 


Is not this a somewhat singular conversation for the state-cabin of our most 
gracious Sovereign’s yacht ? ' 
ODOHERTY. 


Not at all. I saw Randal welt Macarthy in a room about this size, and 
Jack Scroggins serve out Holt— 
F ME SEWARD. 


“Where is North? I m7 he has not leapt out of the cabin window. 
OMNES, (rising from the King’s sopha.) 
North~North—Editor—Christopher—Kit,-where the devil are you? 
. MR NorTH, ( ftom within his Majesty's bed-room.) 
~ Comé hither, my dear boys, and behold your father'reposing on the bed of 


! 
wir? . ( They all rush in.) 
MR BULLER. 1s. 

Behold him lying alive in state!’ Let us kneel down by the bed-side. 
at ( Phey all kneel down:) 

Hail, King of Raitors! Long mayest thou reign over us, thy faithfal sub 
il, King itors! Long mayest thou reign over us, thy fai subjects. 
Salve, Pater ! ws! Long mayest 

2 ‘ MR NORTH: 


Oh! my children, little do you know what a weary weight is in a crown! 
10 
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rei an ae my 


MR yreirsh a Se i death to 9 * 


ty i Fe iy & e x 
J Ou. —it 
ene the tl can a SSE 


tary af, State for Fore 
3 ae 
rs ma st Ne Tat AMGsto Ira a ot : 


(eP y crobao.f Up nit evo! 

Poe ;3oligy & i akg mTy. horiassot ats edooll 3 
Nae > oul Lag yitt ai ' prs - i ‘4 ae 

ow many poorest sn now 
e wy CHIEFTAIN (aside to i oui 2 
Is he ere to revtees fits of this kind? _ Is he liable to ee blue acvita’ 
Italo tail iai MR TICKLER, 

Only, £6 printer's de ieftain ; but let “him aloné far u few vitinites — 
Re ferry is working within him, as he lies on the King’s '¢ 
Saye ye pgp a grey piercing eye the bis cock turns hp He'is 

, v0 % iA 

MR NORTH. 
Would I had a bowl of punch-royal ! 
YOUNG MIDSHIPMAN. 

That you shall have, Mr ae in Hie eins ( a bed-p E vig ano 
nothing else on board, ona trip of this kind.—Hollo, aun ring the erater. 
(Enter Jenkins with punch-royal.) We call this the crate i . 

MR NORTH (drinks.) 

Danese indeed ! 

ODOHERTY. 


Pair, play is a jewel, North, Leave a cheerer to the Chieftain. 


MR NORTH (ris 


f 


Gentlemen, let us re-enibark. My soul i i wo lend me your 


am up the gang-wayy, Kings lie on dewn—but, oh 


J , Mi BLACKWOOD. 
Sanitw IT. 
The Deck of Mr Smith's Cutter, the Orion. 
h fi payline to drink the hm! health, from 
Bargemen, there are five guineas ou s 
Mr North and his friends. ‘ 
BARGEMEN. 


Kir and the Kine! Huzza—North for ever ! 
MR SEWARD, 

Let us beat up the Frith ; the breeze is freshening. ¥ te wish the worth 
Commander had been on board—He can Jaya ar in the wind’s re e wih 
eny men Ahet evar AraRnen, % Silos i sect] 

ODOHERTY., 

“Where the devil is, the. moon? , Well, tumbled degandieduall 
me a musket. There, madam, pet for your tail—roundabouts like a 
whirligig—up like an pa tn dp * right slick away,” and down upon 
~ wale Well safé and sound, as dapper as a daisy. I always a except with 

Rothe Luh nenlipcs killing Corney Macguire at the first fire, like wink 
y ever an aim at-all at all. 


(s¢ IE EI 


big MR BULLER. 
- wil, lie. pearer the wind, Seward,—thereabouts—theréabouts—her 
mainsail has the trite Ramsay-cut.—She. looks quite snakish. 
OHERTY. 
Put her about. ‘The breeze is snoring froth he kingdom of Fife. See now, 
Seward, that you don’t let her mina snp She goes round within her own 
a oe woe gal eo 
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oe wi ts. Dive oe MMR BICKLER. 
am I vote we set off for the Western Isles. : 
ODOHERTY. 

-. I have too. much regard for Mrs Tickler to allow her husband to leave her 
in her present interesting situation. Besides, it would not be civil to the ab- 
sent commander of the cutter, to overpower the crew, and carry her off, like 
pirates. ; 

MR SEWARD, 

Demme—there’s a schooner, about our own tonnage, beating up in ballast 
to Alloa for table beer—let us race her. I will lay the Orion on her quarter. 
There, lads—all tight—now she feels it—gunwale in—grand bearings—I could 
steer her with my little finger.—We are eating him out of the wind. 

ODOHERTY, (through his hands as a speaking trumpet.) 

Whither bound ?>—What cargo ?—Timber and fruit, staves and potatoes ? 

Son of a sea-cow,, you are drifting to leeward. 
MR NORTH. 

I have been glancing over O’Meara, Buonaparte’s tone, when speaking of 
the intended invasion of this country, did not a little amuse me. He laid his 
account with conquering Great Britain. 

ME BULLER. 

Great insolence. Did his troops conquer divided and degenerate Spain ? 
The British nation would have trampled him under foot. O’Meara records 
his ravings, as if he went along with them. I hate the French for snivelling 
so through their noses, No nasal nation could conquer a great guttural 


people. 
MR NORTH. 


Good. It is quite laughable to hear him telling the surgeon what he in- 
tended to have done with the Bank of England, and what sort of a constitution 
he had cut and dried for us. 

ODOHERTY. 


Buonaparte says sneeringly, that Wellington could not have left the field of 
battle, if he had been defeated at Waterloo. Does he mean, that his position 
was a bad one, in case of retreat? I ask, was his own a good one? Was not 
his army cut to pieces as it fled ? 

MR TICKLER. 
Odoherty, did you read t’other day, in the newspapers, of a Liverpool bar- 
ber shaving eighty chins, in a workmanlike style, within the hour? 
ODOHERTY. 
I did ; but a Manchester shaver has-since done a hundred. 
MR TICKLER. 

It must have been a serious affair for the last score of shayeés, When the 
pes became loud, 6 to 4 on time, I am surprised the barber got his patients 
to sit. 

MR NORTH. 

Was he allowed to draw blood ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Only From pimples. I like these sort of bets. . They encourage the useful 
arts. I won a cool hundred last winter, as you may have heard, by eating a 
thousand eggs in a thousand hours. : 

MR TICKLER. 

Hard or soft ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Both—raw, roasted, and poached, It was a sickening business, I ate a few 
rotten ones, for the sake of variety. 

CHIEFTAIN. 

One of my tail drank a thousand glasses of whisky in a thousand hours ; 
and we had great difficulty in keeping him to a single glass an hour. He did 
- it without turning a hair. 

MR NORTH. 


" Suppose we take a look at the Dollar Academy ? 


MR TICKLER. 
Tennant’s in town ; he dined with me last week. I have a copy of Anster 
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Fair in my et. ste tudehhae Bate, tall od the ek ces 
in the Zu Zee. It is a fine thing, North, full of and glee, and gla- 
mour. So is Don Juan. 
ME NORTH, inact meas 
I shall not t any more poetry to be ore ear 1830, ex- 
cept by fresh a The known hands are all stale. Poetry is the language of 
ion. But no strong deep passion is in the mind of the age. If it be, where? 
Henceforth I patronize prose. 
MR TICKLER, 


So does ba a Confound him, he is inundating the public.’ I-wish 
to God Galt was dead 
MR BLACKWOOD. 


You are so fond of saying strong things. Gracious me ! before he has finished 
the Lairds of Grippy ? 
MR TICKLER. 


Well, well, let him live till then, and then die. Yet better isa soil, like 
that of "Scotland, that produces a good, strong, rough, coarse crop, than the 
meagre and mangy barrenness of England. 

MR SEWARD. 
ane take the helm.—The meagre and mangy barrenness of England ! 
ou speak, sir, of the soil or the soul of England? You Scotch do wonders 
both in agriculture and education ; but you cannot contend against climate. 
MR NORTH. 

Come, come—you don’t thoroughly understand Tickler yet. But the moon 
is sunk, the stars are paling their ineffectual fires,—and, what is worse, ‘the 
tide is ebbing. So let us put about, and back to the Chain Pier. Or shall we 
make a descent on the coast? See, we are off Hopetoun House. 

ODOHERTY. 

Hark! the sound of the fiddle from that snug farm-house, amidst ‘a ime 
of trees! Pity they should be Scotch firs,—a damnable tree, and a _ = 
them is too bad. Let us land. 

BOATSWAIN. 


= 


The water is deep close to the water-edge. Down helm, master. There, 
her gunwale is on the granite ! 
(Mr Nort leaps out, followed by the Standard Bearer, Chieftain, 
&c. 3 and the Orion, her sails soon filling, wears, and goes 
down the Frith, goose-winged, before the wind.) 


ACT III. 
Scene I. 


Kitchen of the Farm-house of Girnaway. Gudeman in his arm-chair, by the 
wngle—Mr Noxtit on his right hand—Gudewife, in her arm-chair, opposite— 
OponeErty on her right—Lads and Lasses all round. 


Reel of Tullochgorum. 


GUDEMAN. 
Ma faith; ‘but the Highlander handles his heels wel. You were saying he 
is Chieftain—Has he his tail in the town wi’ him ? 
MR NORTH. 
He has a tail twenty gentlemen long. 
GUDEMAN,. 
I'm thinkin’ it wad be nae jeest to cast ‘saut on his tail. He's a proud, fierce- 
fallow. He's bringing the red into Még’s face: yonner, with his'kilt 
flaff flaffing afore her, wi’ that great rough pouch. Hear till him, hoo he’s 
snappin’ his fingers, and crying out, just wi’ perfect wudness. | ‘The fiver 
o’ his young Hieland bluid wunna let him rest,“ Safe us! look at him whirl- 
ing Meg about like a tee-totum. : : 
GUDEWIFE. 
Gudeman, this gentleman here, he is an Irisher, is Priggin’ on me to tak 
floor. I fin’ as gin I couldna refuse him. 
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fb ca! GUDEMAN. 
Do‘as thou likes, Tibbie, thou’rt auld eneugh to take care o' thyself. 
MR BLACKWOOD (fo a pretty young Girl in a white gown and pink ribbons.) 
My dear, it’s to be a foursome reel. May I have the pleasure of standing 
before you. Fiddlers, play * Tl gang nae mair to yon tewn,;”—it's the 


King’s favourite. 
CHIEFTAIN (to his Partner, after a kiss.) 
Let me hand you to the dresser. . 
; MEG. 
. I'ma’ it adrench o’ sweat, see it’s just pooran down. My sark’s as wat’s 


CHIEFTAIN. 
You had better step out to the door for a few minutes, and take the benefit 
of the fresh air. 
MEG. 


Wi’ a’ my heart, sir. (Exeunt Chieftain and Mx.) 

i ODOHEATY. 

Madam, you cannot go wrong, it is just the eight figure—so—8. Jig, or 
common time ? 


GUDEWIFE. 


(A Foursome Reel by the Standard-hearer, the Gudewife, 
Mr Biacxwoop, and Maiden.) 
GUDEMAN. 
Mr North, you hae brocht a band o’ rare swankies wi’ you. I’m thinking 
you're no sae auld’s you look like, 
I ju the Sy of th God bless him. Ih 
"m quite a young man, just the age of the King, bless him. I hope 
we'll both live thirty years yet. 
MRE TICKLER, (to Mr North.) 
Look how busy Buller is yonder in the corner; at the end o’ the kitchen 
tite the gudewife f way with sdmsivable egili 
i e wife foots it away wi irable agility. I never sawa 
reel better danced in my life, 
GUDEMAN. 


She’s a gay canny body ; see hoo the jade pits her twa neives to the sides o’ 
her, and hauds up her chin wi’ a prie-my-mou sort 0’ a cock.—Tibby, ye jade, 
the ee Pind auld gudeman’s on you.-What ca’ ye that lang land-louper 
that’s wallopping afore her? said you, the Stawner-bearer? Is he a Flag-Staff- 
Lieutenant on half pay ? wah 

"Fiddler, may boy, you with: that imfornal.» 
, my boy, you with that infernal squint, I our pardon, with 
the slight cast of your eye, will you lend me your fiddle ts a few seconds? 
( Takes the fiddle, and plays with prodigious birr.) 
GUDEWIFE. 

Stap him—stap him, that’s no the same tune. I canna keep the step. 

That's Maggy Lauder he’s strumming at ; they're playing different tunes. 
( Dance is stopped.) 
MR BLACKWOOD. 
I your pardon, Mr Tickler ; but you have put us all ont; I was just 
i to get into the way of it. 
Bi ' MR TICKLER. 


Come, I volunteer a solo. The Bush aboon Traquair. ( Plays.) 


ODOHERTY. 
. The Hen’s Mareh, by jingo. 
eat i fs ONE FIDDLER (to another.) 
He oe bonny, bomny, but he has a cramp bow-hand. He's shouther- 
bun’. I like to see the bow gaun like a flail back and forward. 
GUDEWIFE. 
Mr Odoherty, sit dewn aside me ‘again, and let’s hear something about the 





www 
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_ ODOHERTY. 4 

Mrs Girnaway, you are. quite’a woman to please the. King—fat, fair, and 
forty. And I assure you, that the rig quite a tan to please any woman. 


expression of under part ef his face is particular] 3 his 
_— madam, is not unlike your own, especially when ray Beep Por 
GUDEWIFE,. ‘ 


Do you hear that, gudeman? Mr Odocterme says, that I am like the King 


‘ about the mouth, when I smile. 


GUDEMAN. 
When. you smile, gudewife ? Whan’s that? Your mouth, ony time I see’t, 
is either wide open, wi a’ its buck-teeth in a guffaw, or as fast as a’vice, ina 
dour fit of the sourocks. 
? MR NORTH. 2] 

May I ask, sir who is that maiden with the silken snood, whose conversa« 

tion is now enjoyed by my young friend, Mr Buller of Brazen-nose? 
j GUDEMAN. 

That's our auldest dochter, Girzzy Girnaway ; she'll be out o’ her teens by 
Halloween ; and she’s as gude’s she's bonny, sir,—she never gied her parents 
an ill word, nor a sair heart. 

MB NORTH. 

The dancing is kept up with wonderful spirit, and you and I now have all 
the conversation to ourselyes.—A country-dance, I declare! See, the gudewife, 
sir, is coming over to join. us, We shall just have a three-handed crack. 

GUDEWIFE. 
Ae reel’s eneugh for me, My daft days are ower; but I couldna thole his 
fleeching—that ane you ca’ the Adjutant. Look at yon lang deevil ‘how he is 
down the middle wi Mysie below his oxter. Ca’ ye him Tickler ? Hech, 
sirs, but he’s well named. He’s kittlin her a’ the way down. 
MR NORTH. 

There is much happiness, Laird, now before us. My heart enjoys their 

homely hilarity. We must take human life as we find it. 
GUDEMAN. 

What for did ye say that Mr Buller had # bragen nose? I think him a 
very douce, quate, blate callan, an’ less o’ the brass nose than ony single ane o’ 
your forbears. fas Sal 

MR NORTH. 
He belongs to an English college called Brazen-nose, 
GUDEMAN- 

Na, na, Mr North, that'll no gang down with Gibby Girnaway. An Eng- 

lish college called Brazen-nose! Na, na. Re 
GUDEWIFE. 

He’s gane fain on our Girzzy, But he can mean nae ill. He wadna be a 
man, to come.down frae England and say aught. amiss to our bairn, Oh! 
Gibby, but he’s a neat dancer, and has sma’ sma’ ankles, but gude strong 
calves, I thocht the English had been a’ wee bit fat bodies. ‘Aiblins his ‘mi- 
ther may hae been frae Scotland. 

MR NORTH. 

Laird Girnaway, I fear the times are extremely bad. - 

GUDEMAN. ' 

They are so, But if the landlords will let down their rents, and indeed 
they must, and if the crops are as good next year as they are this, and if, and 
if, and if—then, Mr North, I say the times will not be bad. They will be 
better for poor people than I ever remember them. And let rich people take 
care of themselves. . F ’ 


MR NORTH. 
Can the landlords afford to do so? Will it not ruin them ? 
GUDEMAN,. ? 

I cannot tell what, they can afford, or who may be ruined. But what I say 
must happen ; and the warld will, not be warse off than before. They must 
draw less, and spend less. That’s the hail affair. fou! . 

F ; GUDEWIEE. 4 oe 

I’m a wee dull.o hearing, and thaé fiddles mak sie a din—and there is sic 
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a hirdum dirdum on the floor, I canna hear either my gudeman or you, sir. 
But I’m awa’ into the spence to mak some plotty, and baste the guse. [ Ezit. 
403 MR NORTH. 
- It does my heart good to see such a'scene as this: I hope our danvers are 
all loyal subjects. | Or do they care nothing about their King ? 

GUDEMAN. 

I daresay, sir, not ane o’ them is thinking o’ his Majesty at this minute.— 
But why should they? a time for a’ things. But they've been maist o’ them 
in to Embro’, to hae a keek o’ him. There’s no a chiel on the floor that wad. 
na fecht for the King till his heart’s blood flooded the grass aneath his totter- 
ing feet. 

MR NORTH. 

Have you any sons, Mr Girnaway ? 

GUDEMAN. 

Twa—that’s ane o’ them, the big chiel wi’ the curly pow clapping his hauns, 
and the ither is a schoolmaster in Ayrshire—a douce laddie, that may ae day 
be a minister. Davie thereis a yeoman, and a fearfu’ fallow with the sword. 
And then he wad ride the Deevil himsel’. : 

; MR NORTH. 

Have you yourself seen his Majesty, Mr Girnaway ? 

GUDEMAN. 

Not yet ; but I will see him, God willing, when he takes his leave o’ his 
ain Scotland, frae Hopetoun-house. The auld reyal bluid o’ Scotland, I ken, 
is in his veins; and there is something, sir, in the thocht o’ far-back times 
that’s grand and fearsome, and suits the head o’ a crowned Monarch. ‘The 
folk in this parish dinna respeck me the less, that I am ane o’ the Girnaways, 
whose family has lived here for generations and generations ; and it maun be 
just the same wi’ a King, whose ancestors hae lang ruled the land.. If we hae 
a feeling o’ sic a thing, sae maun he ; and Davie said, ‘‘ O, father, but he was 
a proud man when he looked-up to the Calton, and doun on auld Holyrood. 
I couldna help greeting.” 

MR NORTH. 
_ Dtrust, Mr Girnaway, that your enlightened sentiments are general. 
GUDEMAN. 

Wha doubts’t? Now and then, ye hear a dauner’d body telling ye that the 
King is just like ither men ; and-that’Kings care naething for puir people ; 
and that the twa Houses 0’ Parliament should haud ltim in wi’ baith snaffle 
and curb; but that doctrine doesna gang doun -just the now ; and the very 
women-folk, who, in a general way, are rather sillyish, you ken, laugh at it, 
and praise the King up to the very ee-brees. 

‘MR NORTH. 
~ Never beheld I so much mirth, happiness, and innocence. I have often 
thought, Mr Girnaway, of becoming a farmer in the evening of life. 
GUDEMAN. 

There's mirth eneugh and happiness eneugh, and, as the world goes, inno- 
cence eneugh, too, on the floor, Mr North. But you maunna deceive yoursel’ 
wi’ fine words. Mirth isna for every day in the year ; and we are often a’ sulky 
and dour, and at times raging like tigers. Happiness is a kittle verb to conju- 
gate, as our dominie says ; and as'te innecence, while lads and lasses are lads 
and lasses, there'll be baith sin and sorrow. But there’s ae thing, sir, keepit 
es am us, and that is-religion; Mr North. We attend the kirk, and we 

e Bible. avd 


MR NORTH. 


I hope, Mr Girnaway, that when you come to Edinburgh, you will take pot- 
luck with me. * 


; GUDEMAN. 
Dinna Mr me ony mair, sir; call me just Girnaway. I'll do’t. Now, sir, 
may I ask, cannily, what trade ye may be when you are at hame? 
MR NORTH. 
I am Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, of which you may have heard. 
GUDEMAN. 


Gude safe us! are you a loupin’, livin’, flesh and bluid man, with real rudi- 
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ments and a wooden erutch, just as gien out in that ance-a-month ay 

cal? Whan will wonders cease ? Gies your haun. Come awa’ into the spence; 

the wife;maun;hae made the plotty by this time. Come into the 

Come awa—come awa. . This is maist as gude’s a visit frae the King himself. : 
(Exeunt Nortu and Girnaway into the Spence.) 


Scene II. 
The Spence. 


GUDEWIFE (sola.) 
It’s noevery ane can set down a bit supper like Tibbie Girnaway. Had that 
guse been langer on the stubble, he might hae been a hantle fatter about the 
doup. But he'll do as he is, wi’ the apple sauce. 


Enter Ginnaway and Nortu. 
GIRNAWAY. 

Gudewife, you ken that buik our son sends us every month, wi’ the face of 
Geordie Buchanan on’t.—Would ye believe that we hae under our roof-tree 
the yery lads that write it. Here’s the cock o’ the company, Mr North him- 
self. 

GUDEWIFE. 

I jaloused something wonderfu’, whene’er I saw the face of him, and that 
Adjutant ane. Siccan.a buik I never read afore. It gars ane laugh, they 
canna tell how ; and a’ the time ye ken what ye’re reading is serious, too— 
Naething ill in’t, but a’ gude—supporting the kimtra, and the King, and the 


kirk. 
GIRNAWAY. 

Mr North, I hae not much time to read, but I like fine to put my specs on 
to a sensible or droll buik, and your Magazine is baith. I’m a friend to. ge- 
neral education. 

MR NORTH. 
Girnaway, do you think that there are many profane or seditious books 


hawked about the-country? It seems to be the opinion of the General As- 
sembly, / 


GIRNaWAY. 

"Deed, sir, I can only speak 0’ my ain experience: Doubtless, there are some, 
but no great feck ; and I hae seen my ain weans and servants, after glowring 
at them a while on the dresser or the bunker, fling them frae them, like row- 
ans, and neist time I see them it’s on the midden. Hawkers come mair speed 
wi’ ribbons, and shears, and knives, and bits o’ funny ballads, than profanity 
and sedition. But the General Assembly should ken best. 

GUDEWIFE. 

Now, ma man, Gibbie, the guse is getting cauld. I maun inveet the lave 
o’ them in. The fiddles and the skirling is baith quate. 

(Exit the Gudewife, and enters with the St ANDARD-BEARER, CHIEF- 
TAIN, BULLER, SEwarp, TickLER, and Mr Buackwoop.) 
MR NORTH. 

Might I take the liberty of requesting the pleasure of your daughter’s com- 

pany, maim. Mr Buller will go for his partner. (Bu.ier darts off:) 
GUDEWIFE. 

I like to see my bairns respecket, sir, and Grace can show her face ony where, 
—sae can her cousin Mysie.—(Tick Ler darts off:) And her friend, Miss Susy, 
the only dochter o’ the Antiburgher minister, wha was dancing wi Mr Black-. 
wood.—(Mr Biackwoop darts off?) And, Meg herself, though she hasna 
ta’en on muckle o’ a polish, sin’ she came from about Glasgow, is a decent 
hizzie.—( Chieftain darts off) Yon bit white-faced lassie, wi the jimp waist, 
and genteel carriage, is the butcher’s only bairn, and a:great heiress.—(SE- 
WARD darts off:) Preserve us, are they a coming to soop? Weel, weel, we 
maun sit close. Where's Mr Odocterme ? 

ADJUTANT. 
Here, maim.  (Gudeman says grace, and the Company fall to.) 
, GUDEWIFE. ‘vd 
I fear, Mr Adjutant, that you fin’ that spawl o’ the gusy rather teuch ? 
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; ooo Gls S ODOHERTY. 
tender as a chicken, I assure you, maim. If it were as tough as tim- 
‘E care not. Bitiever miade-a better supper in my life, than I did one night 
in Spain, on the tail-of an old- French artillery horse—It was short, but 


weet. 
GUDEWIFE. 

Let me lay sum mair rumble-te-thumps on your plate, Colonel Odocterme. 
The tail o’ a horse !—What some brave sodgers hae gone through in foreign 
parts, for our sakes at‘hame! I could greet to think on’t. 

MR NORTH. 

Mrs Girnaway, ¥ propose to drink the health of your absent son, Mr Gil- 

bert Girnaway, student of divinity, and teacher at ‘Torbolton. 
GUDEMAN. 

He couldna leave his scholars, or he would hae been to Embro’ to see the 
King, like the lave. I’se drink the callan’s health wi’ richt good will.—*‘ Here’s 
our Gilbert.”—Hoots, Tibbie, you silly thing, what for are you greeting? 

ODOHERTY. 

** Oh ! Beauty’s tear is lovelier than her smile.” But, gentlemen, Miss Grace 
Girnaway will give us a song.—Mr Buller, will you prevail upon Miss Girn- 
away for a song—something plaintive and pathetic, if you please. 


MISS GRACE sings. 
Oh! white is thy bosom, and blue is thine eye, 
The light is a tear, and the sound is a sigh ! 
Thy love is like friendship, thy friendship like love, 
And that is the reaséu I call thee—my Dove. 


Oh ! sweet to my soul is the balm of thy breath, 
As a dew-laden gale from the rich-blossom’d heath ; 
Can it be that all beauty doth’fade in an hour? 
Then let that be the reason I call thee—my Flower. 


On the wide sea of life shines one unclouded light, 
And still it burns softest and clearest by night ; 
But its lustre, though lovely, alas! is afar, 

And that is the reason I thee—my Star. 


But the dove seeks her nest in the forest so green, 
And the flower in its fragrance is fading unseen ; 
The star in its brightness the sea-mist will hide, 
So come to my heart, while I call thee—my Bride. 


GUDEMAN. 

She’s no a taucht singer, our Grace ; but neither is a lintwhite nor a laver- 
ock. Her father, Mr North, likes to hear her singing by the ingle—and he 
likes to hear her singing in the kirk —Mr. Buller, you English winna like the 
hamely lilt o’ a Scottish farmer’s dochter ? 

MR BULLER. 

Liveliness, modesty, cheerfulness, innocence, and beauty, Mr Girnaway, I 

be Ae be felt by an English heart, loved and respected, wherever they smile 

his eye, or melt upon his ear. ‘“ Your fair and good daughter’s health 

and song—and may she long live to be a blessing and a pride to her parents.” 
GUDEWIFE. 

Ay, ay, a blessing, but no a pride. Pride’s no for human creatures—but 
gratitude is ; and we thank God, Gilbert and I, for naething mair than for gieing 
us weel-liked and dutiful bairns. 

MB TICKLER. 
If ever I saw a singing face in my life, it is that of my sweet Mysie’s. My 
dear, will you sing, now that your fair cousin has broken the ice ? 
‘  GUDEWIFE. 
Will she sing? We'll gar her sing. We maun a’ contribute. 
9 
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iit” MR BLACKWOOD (Starting.) 
We maun a’ contribute! Whose.voice. was that promising an article ? 
Slept pin sa net 
‘ We maun a’ contri Mysie’s } aang. 
lins ey acin print.—Come, Mysie, clear your-pipes. i t 
, me MISS MYSIE. ; 
Graée, let us sing THE SHEPHERDESS AND THE Sartor. I shall be the 


SAILOR. Longa! 
When lightni: the thunder-cloud 
That ‘oe eT the sea, 

And tempests sough through sail and shroud, 
Even then I think on thee, Mary. — 


SHEPHERDESS. 

I wrap me in that keep-sake plaid, 
And lie doun ’mang the snaw ; 
While frozen are the tears I shed 
For him that’s far awa’, Willy ! 


SAILOR. 

We sail past mony a bonny isle, 
Wi’ maids the shores are : 
Before my ¢e there’s but ae smi 
Within my ear ae sang, Mary. 


SHEPHERDESS. 

In kirk, on every Sabbath day, 
For ane on the great deep 

Unto my God I pase 
And as I pray, I weep, Willy. 


SAILORe . 
The sands are bright wi’ shells ; 
The groves wi’ mata — 
And i think upon the heather-bells 
That deck thy, glossy hair, Mary. 


SHEPHERDESS. 

I read thy letters sent from far, 
And aft I kiss thy name, 

And ask my maker, frae the war 
Ifever thou’lt come hame, Willy. 


SAILOR. 
“What though your father’s hut be lown 
Aneath the green hill-side ? 

The ship that Willy sails in,. blown 
Like chaff by wind and tide, Mary? 


SHEPHERDESS. 

Oh! weel I ken the raging sea, 

And a’ the stedfast land, 

Are held, wi’ specks like thee and me, 
In the hollow of his hand, Willy. 


SAILOR. 
He sees thee sitting on the 
Me hanging on the mast ; 
And o'er us baith, in dew or spray, 
His shield is cast, Mary. 
(Song interrupted by cries of murder heard from the Kitchen, and a 
cn. ein crash of chairs, and tumbling of tables. = 
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Spee III. 
Phe Kitchen. 

SAUNDERS m‘mMuRDO—Smith. ‘ 

» “Yl na tak a blow fra¢ the haun 0’ ony leevin” man.—Kate Craigie tor, 

“ma woman, tak awa your grips. He may be the Miller, but Tawe him n 

thirlage ; and mak room, and If gie him'‘the floor, like a sack o° his ain 
PATE MUTER. ' 

He wud rug Kate aff my knee, so I gied him a clour on his harn-pan. I’m 
no for fechtin’. I haena fochten since Falkirk Tryst, when I brak the ribs o’ 
that Hieland drover, Peace is best. But stand back, Burniwin’, or you may 
as weel rin into the fanners or the mill-wheel at ance. 

DAVIE GIRNAWAY. 

Tl hae nae fechtin’ in my father’s house.—Mysie, bring my sword.—Saun- 
ders M‘Murdo, you're an unha py man when you get a drap drink.—Lowsen 
his neckcloth, he’s getting black i’ the face. 

MR NORTH. 

Saunders M‘Murdo, Pate Muter,—I speak to you both as a peace-maker. 
Why this outrage in the family of the Girnaways? Has party instigated this 
unbecoming, this shameful brawl? Party! and the King in Scotland? Smith, 
Miller, you are both honourable men. ‘Your professions are indispensable. 
Without you, what is this agricultural parish? Will you shake hands, and 
be friends? I see you will. Advance towards each other like men. There, 

. there. Go where I will, I am a peace-maker. 
(Smith and Miller shake hands, and quiet is restored.) 
GUDEWIFE. 

Weel, weel; little dune’s est mended. But, I neyer saw a kirn yet 
without a fecht, sometimes half-a-dozen. After a storm comes a calm; Pi 
may say that. There ye a’ sit, every lad beside his lass, as douce as gin the 
Gudeman were gaun to tak-the Book. It’s a curious world. 

. GUDEMAN. 

Haud your tongue, Tibbie. Bring ben the plotty and a’ the spirits into 
the kitchen ; and a’ bad bluid shall be at am end, when ilka ane, lad and lass, 
wife and widow, drinks a glass to the Kine. 

| DAVIE GIRNAWAY, 

Here’s the plotty ; put out the tables.—Thank ye, Mr Odoherty—Tak tent 
ye dinna lame yourself, Mg North. Hooly and fairly—hooly and fairly. 

( The tables ure set out, and quaichs and coups laid.) 
GUDEMAN. 

Now, Mr North, we're a” looking to you. Ye maun gie us twa or three 
words to the King’s health. I canna speechify, but J can roar. And I’se 
do that wi’ a vengeance at the hip, hip.—Fill a” your quaichs till they're 
sooming ower. 

MR NORTH. 

Mar anv Mrs Girnaway, Lapigs AnD GENTLEMEN, 
€ are now assembled round the table of a Scottish yeoman, to drink to the 
health of his Most Gracious Majesty King George the Fourth. He is within 
about twelve miles, as the crow fites, of where we now stand. Is it not almost the 
same thing as if he were actually here, in this very room, standing there be- 
side the Laird himself, and with the light of that very fire shining upon his 
royal vieeget I speak now to you, who have, most of you, seen the King. 
You saw him surrounded with hundreds of thousands of his shouting subjects, 
who had then but one great heart, whose looks were lightning, and whose 
voice was thunder. You had all heard, read, thought of your King. But he 
was to you but the image af a dream—a shadowy phantom on a far-off throne. 
Even then you were leal and loyal, as Scotsmen have ever been, who in peace 
poore ale faith by the sweat of their brows, and in war by the blood of their 
. Now, do not the elder you. feel like the brethren, and the younger 
like the children, of your King ? He has breathed our free northern air—he 
has felt one of our easterly haars upon his brows—he has heard our dialect 
—He has trodden our soil—he has eaten our bread, and drunk our water—he has 
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hailed, and been hailed, by countless multitudes, on the ramparts of our an- 
conquered citadel—and he has prayed to the God of his, and our fathers, in 
our ancient and holy temple. ‘Therefore, by our pride, by our glory, and by 
our faith, do we now love great George our xine. What if he had not known 
the character of the people over whom he rei ? Their patience—their fore 
titude—their courage—their unquaking confidence in their own right arms— 
and their sacred trust in God? What if he had trembled on his throne, and 
imagined in that terror that its foundations were shaken by that great earth< 

mg that shook to piece the powers on the Continent? We had then been 
host. England, Scotland, would, at this hour, have been peopled by slaves.— 
Our harvests would not have been reaped, as they now are, by the hands of 
free men—the stack-yard would not have belonged to him who built it—we 
should not have been assembled round this ingle—nor would there have been 
on the earth these faces, fair and bright with. beauty, intelligence, and virtue. 
The British monarchy would have been -destroyed—equal liberties and equal 
laws a ted, effaced, and obliterated, for ever—our parish schools and 
our kirks levelled with the dust, religion scorned, and education proscribed— 
the light of knowledge and of leve equally extinguished, and darkness on the 
hearth, and on the altar. It was he, George the Fourth, who, under God, 
saved us and our country from such evils, and who. has preserved to us, un 
scathed by the fire threugh witich they have passed, our liberties and our laws. 
He saw into our hearts, and knew of what stuff they were made. He saw that 
to us death was nothing—but that Soper and degradation was more than we 
could—more than we would bear. Toil, taxes, tears, and blood, were demand- 
ed of us, not by the voice of our own King, but by tlie ‘voice of all our Kings 
and heroes speaking through him—~by the. voices ef our own Wallace and our 
own Bruce. We fought, and we conquered—and we are free. ‘Therefore, 
now let each maiden smile upon her friend or lover—fill your cups to. the brim 
—join hands—take a kiss, my: lads, if you will—Tug Kine.. 

_Hip, hip, hip—hurra, hurra, hurra—hip, hip, hip—hurra, hurta, ‘hurra— 
Hip, hip, hip—hurra, hurra, hurra—bip, hip, hip—hurra; hurra, hurra)! 

: THE SMITH. 


I was in the wrang, I was in the wrens acknowledge’t. Gies your Haun 


agdin, Milter. If ever need be, we'll fecht thegither, baith on aeside, forthe King. 
THE £.iLLER. 

There's flour of speech for you. Gif he were but in Parliament, he would 
lay his flail about him till the chaff flew into the-eem:o' ‘the Opposition frae the 
threshing-fleer.— Will ye stan’ for the: borough, Mr North?. Ill secure ~z 
the brewer's vote o’er bye yonder ; or would you prefer the county ? Ye’se 
either for the asking. 

MR NORTH. _ 

My highest ambition, Mr Muter, is to retire into the rural shades, and be« 

come a farmer. 


THE MILLER, 

Come out, then, near the Ferry. Tak a lease frae Bord Hopetoun. FIF grim’ 
a’ your meal, wheat, aits, and barley, for naething. A’ the time you were speak« 
ing, I felt as if I could hae made a speech mysel. When you stopt, it was 
like the stopping of a band o’ music on the street, when the sodgers are march« 
ing by. It was like the stopping o’ the happer o’ the mill. — 

Mysie, Grizzy, M lam een the wunnock-shutters. 

ysie, Grizzy, Meg, or some 0’ you, open 
( They do so.) 
MR NORTH. 


A burst of day! The sua has been up for hours. What a bright and beau- 
tiful harvest morning! ‘The sea is rolling in gold. See, there is the Orion 
beating up—close hauled. The best of friends must part. 

( The whole Party breaks up, and accompany Nort, &c. 
to the Beach. ; 


END OF ACT III. 
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HERE CLOSE WE FOR THE PRESENT 
rHIS NUMBER DO WE DEDI 
LOWLY AND REVERENTLY O 

OUR LOYAL TRIBUTE HUMB! 

WHILE.WE -HAVE HAND Ti‘ 


WHILE WE HAVE MASTERY 
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SIMILAR TRIBUTE SHALL WE JOY 1 
‘AND: THOUGH LD AGE HATH LAID UPO. 
THE SN F THREESCO! 
NEED SHOUL 
SUMMO? 
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